





PRODUCING MORE AND BETTER 
CROPS takes on more meaning with 
world events moving faster every day. 
It's good business and money in your 
pocket to look ahead now and figure out 
what you are going to need in the way of 
new MM machines and tractor power 
for next year’s operations. To help you 
reach an early decision — to help you 
save money — to keep you equipped 
with the newest improvements and there- 
by speed up and ease your work, MM 
Engineers have stepped ahead and in- 
cluded 1942 features in the MM models 
offered you at this time. Prices on these 
striking new machines and tractors are 
so moderate that we do not feel we can 
maintain these prices when 1942 comes 
around. Conditions indicate a constant 
upswing in prices. This obvious fact in- 
vites prompt action on your part. Buy 
now and get 1942 advanced MM design 
at low 1941 prices. 
GOOD REASONS TO BUY MM 

If you are thinking about buying a trac- 
tor, give thought to these significant 
facts: MM was first to build modern, 
really engineered tractors at popular 
prices; first to build one-man all-purpose 
tractors with direct attachable tools; first 
to build visionlined tractors; first to pro- 
duce high compression tractors and first 
with modern cabs on tractors. 

Since 1915 when the Moline Uni- 
versal, the first general purpose tractor, 
was introduced, Minneapolis-Moline has 
been steadily leading the Parade of 
Progress with new tractor improvements. 
The MM tractors are power and economy 
leaders in every size, for every size farm 






























Above: Universal “'U"’ 4-row drill planter attachment for cultivator. “MM World's Champion” 
planting mechanism. Can be easily converted into four-row cultivator. 
Below: *'U"* and Famous MM Duchess Planter with regular 18-inch Duchess sweep bottoms. 


# ie ae: bottoms. 


Below: 

“R"' Trac- 
tor and MM 
CV Cultivator at- 
tachment is buile with 





Below: ‘*R’* Tractor and the new Harvestor ‘*69"°, Mighty Master of All Crops, in Crimson 
Clover. It gets all the seed and does a cleaner job. 


form penetration. 
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Left: Modern MM Hi-Klearance Plows, 2 to 
g-bottom sizes. Exclusive Acme 
steel 1-ply soft center steel 










parallel link construction which 
Provides positive assurance of uni- 


and every farm purpose. All have many 
exclusive features. Every year more and 
more farmers buy MM Twin City tractors. 
The Universal R, Universal Z and Uni- 
versal U are outstanding examples. 
There are models of these tractors to suit 
every need, with toe-tip operated, quick- 
on — quick-off power lift implements — 
or hand lift implements. Besides this, 
Minneapolis-Moline Standard tread trac- 
tors from the 4-5 plow GT to the 2 plow 
Standard R are available. 

In its line of Power Farming Imple- 
ments MM has constantly pioneered in 
meeting the needs of the progressive 
farmer. MM Wheatland Disc Plows, MM 
Hi-Klearance Plows and Moline-Monitor 
Drills are KEY-WORDS in successful 
farming. Moline-Monitor was the first 
successful grain drill and it continues to 
excel as an accurate, better balanced 
drill, uniform in depth of drilling, light 
of draft, and long lasting. MM 2-way 
plows that lay all furrows one way and 
eliminate dead furrows, are favorites for 
plowing irrigated and hilly land. MM 
Hi-Klearance plows with their excep- 
tional high lift and clearance features, 
meet modern plowing conditions and 
solve modern trash problems. Most mod- 
ern and highest quality plows built —say 
owners. Also makers of a complete line 
of horse drawn tools for the south. 


NOTE: Readers of the Progressive Farmer taking the 
Carolinas-Virginia edition, desiring information on MM 
tractors and machinery, should write direct to Frick Com- 
pany, Waynesboro, Pa., or to the Frick Branches at Rich- 
mond, Va.; Goldsboro and Salisbury, N. C., or Columbia, 
S. C. Readers getting the Georgia-Alabama-Florida edition 
should write direct to Frick Company, at Waynesboro or to 
Frick Branches at Atlanta, Ga.; Montgomery, Ala., and 
Jacksonville, Fla. All other readers should get in touch with 
their MM dealers or write Minneapolis-Moline with branches 
in Memphis and Nashville, Tenn.; Little Rock, Ark.; Dallas, 
Tex.; Crowley, La.; San Antonio, Tex.; and Wichita Falls, Tex. 


Left:**R" Tractor 2-row MM Middlebreaker 
or bedder with Acme one-ply soft cen- 
ter bottoms does a faster, cleaner 

job of bedding. 
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MINNEAPOLIS: MOLINE 
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Good Farmer’s November Check List 


THE coming to a close of another harvest 

season finds the U.S.D.A. forecasting in its out- 
look report for 1942 that “demand tor farm prod- 
ucts will average even better than in 1941,” and 
“cash income may approach thirteen billion dollars, 
the highest since 1920.” But there has perhaps never 
been a year that will call for as careful planning and 
now is not too early to start. Few farmers will find 
it practical to increase production of all the crops and 
livestock asked for in the food-for-defense program 
(see pages 4, 33) but every farmer will want to do 
his full share and should find it practical to expand 
one or more enterprises. Which enes fit your set-up? 


ww EVERY POUND of food and feed we now have 
must do its dead level best toward more milk, eggs, 
and meat, and a healthier people. Frank Cooper 
points out on page 11 how Florida hog growers 
could get 10,000,000 more pounds of pork from the 
same feeds. Fencing now (see page +1) would make 
possible the turning of waste roughage into human 
foods and put the owner in position to go forward 
with livestock next year. Better storage of vegetables 
may be the need (page 24). 


tw LABOR MUST be used more efficiently, both 
our own and that of those working with us. John 
Anderson (page 65) has some sound ideas for next 
year. The new REA plans (page’65) should direct- 
ly aid many. Maybe better equipment, chosen and 
arranged for soon (see Reed, 17, also this page), will 
Le the solution to increased labor efficiency. 


w THERE'S STILL time, except perhaps on the 
northern edge of Georgia and Alabama, to get in 
barley, oats, and wheat—and all will fit beautifully 
into plans for more food and feed in 1942. Barley 
and wheat will do best on the heavier, more fertile 
lands. The facts on wheat acreage for local and 
home use (page 20) fully comply with all AAA reg- 
ulations and have been approved by Georgia and 
Alabama AAA authorities. 

Especially important now also, along with other 


planting plans are “Dick” Bailey’s rules for storing 
kudzu plants (page 17). 


tw UNDER PRESENT conditions, we can’t expect 
to get delivery of parts on the day we order them. 
Let’s make a careful check of the, farm machinery 
at the earliest opportunity and immediately place 
orders for needed parts. A priority order favorable 
to the delivery of materials for the production of 
parts for repair of existing farm machinery expires 
Feb. 14, 1942. In ordering repair parts, give the year 
you bought the machine, the number on the old 
part, and such description as you can. When the 
part is received, check up immediately to see if it 
is the right one. It’s doubtful if machinery can be 
replaced with labor next spring. 


ANY. FARM family having the feeling that it 
is cheaper to buy vegetables than to grow them is 
apt to eat less than is needed, for the reason that 
ready cash is often short and vegetables may not be 
found when needed. So reasons Director H. P. 
Stuckey of the Georgia Experiment Station in ad- 
vising that such leafy crops as turnips, kale, mustard, 
and spinach can be planted in the lower South as 
late as early November. If the winter is not too 
severe, greens may be had all through the winter 
and some for early spring. 


IF YOU were the buyer, what would you want 
in your Thanksgiving turkey? A nice plump one, 
well finished, we’d bet. People who buy our 
turkeys ‘will probably have about the same idea. 
Then let’s make their buying easy for them. Grain 
feeding with the birds in an enclosure for two or 
three weeks prior to selling will help a lot. Whole 
corn can’t be beat where they are accustomed to it. 
South Carolina specialists recommend a 10-day feed- 
ing (no longer) with a wet mash made of 60 pounds 
of cornmeal and 40 pounds of wheat shorts or whole 
ground wheat. Let ’em have it five times a day, 
they say, and about as much as they will clean up 
in 20 minutes. 





More Than 915,000 SUBSCRIBERS 
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The greatest 
star of the 
screen! 


Published in 
this space 


* 
* every month 
* 
* 





% O sweet and lovely 

* Lady be good. 

* O Lady be good 
To me. 





x «- 


* 

* 

* 

% We are in voice today. It’s not that 
% hint of autumn in the air. Nor is it the 
% pretty compliments we’ve been receiv- 
% ing from the public about ‘Dr. Jekyll 
% and Mr. Hyde.” 

* 

* 


« © & 


Although we confess satisfaction at 
* finding out that there was far more 
* ekyll than Hyde in our customers. 


* wk ok ok OU 

X The fact is that we’ve been vocally 
* hypnotized by Ann Sothern’s song 
+ efforts in “‘Lady Be Good’’. So please 
* pardon our Sothern accent. 

* * * * * 

* 


You've seen her as ‘Maisie’. But did 
you know she could sing like that? 
Neither did we. In case you don’t get 
around to the picture, here’s the way 
she does it. 


* * * 


I’m just a lonesome 
Babe in the wood, 
So Lady be good 





mighty fine film! It has a plot that’s 
hot, a cast that’s fast, comic scenes that 


x GE 

* 

% What a film! What a fine film! What a 
x 

* 

are anatomic, and throngs of songs. 


* «* «* * 


Eleanor Powell has never been better. 
Toe, ankle, leg, thigh, torso, arms, 
shoulders, head. All dance together in 
real rhythm. 


=  * * 


Jack McGowan wrote an original. 
Then he and Kay Van Riper and John 
McClain fashioned a screen play. Then 
Norman McLeod directed. Result— 
Oo-la-la! 

* * * * 


Add music by George Gershwin, Jerome 
Kern and Roger Edens, lyrics by Ira 
Gershwin, Oscar Hammerstein and 
Arthur Freed. Then serve. 


-- = * * 


Footnotes: Robert Young turns in a 
stunning co-starring job. Lionel 
Barrymore is still the old master. 
John Carroll is a discovery. Red 
Skelton is Joe Comic. Virginia O’Brien 
is a bright flash‘in the dead pan. 


*x* «& * * 


Fan song: O Leo be good 
To me. 


--Bhe Maestro 
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AT the recent agricultural de- 

fense conference in Memphis, 
farmers of the whole South were 
given a blueprint of what they are 
expected to do to help feed an extra 
10,000,000 people here and abroad 
next year. Generally, the demand is 
to produce more milk and eggs, and 
to increase marketings of beef, lamb, 
and mutton. More peanuts for oil, 
small grain, and hay are called for. 
Also more farm gardens and fresh 
vegetables, but fewer acres in wheat 
and cotton are requested. Secretary 
Wickard went to Memphis hoping to 
reach an agreement calling for cut- 
ting cotton acreage about a million 
acres, but met so much opposition he 
finally announced there would be no 
change in the South’s cotton acreage 
next year. But if the allotted acreage 
is left as it was in 1941, more acres 
may be planted next spring than in 
1941. Bad weather reduced the 
planted acreage last spring, and the 
supplemental cotton program also 
tended to hold down the acreage. 


These goals are ex- 
pected to provide 
a more abundant 
and nutritious 
diet for the civilian population and 
armed forces of this country, as well 
as to furnish essential foodstuffs for 
nations resisting aggression. Accord- 
ing to Secretary Wickard, we have 
already shipped or bought for Eng- 
land a half billion dollars’ worth of 
food, and within the next year ex- 
pect to ship or buy another billion 
dollars’ worth. Every farm in the 
United States will be contacted by 
local farmer committeemen. Indi- 
vidual farm plans will be worked out 
so that every farmer will have ‘the 
opportunity to contribute to agricul- 
ture’s task in national defense. 

To reach these goals, it will not be 
necessary to materially increase the 
total crop acreage in the country. 

The largest increases in milk pro- 
duction are in Wisconsin, the far 
West, and the South. The nation is 
asked to increase 1942 milk produc- 
tion 7 per cent over 1941 production. 

Egg production is to be increased 
11 per cent in the nation. 

The goal for beef cattle in 1942 is 
one of increased marketing rather 
than increased production. Beef 
cattle numbers are near an all-time 
high, and it is important that no in- 
crease take place. The idea is to sell 


Features of 
1942 Plan 








's New 


in Agriculture? 


1942 Farm 
Program, 
Parity 
Income, 
and Crop 
Insurance 
Featured 


By EUGENE 
BUTLER 


off the surplus now while prices are 
good. It is hoped there will be little 
or no increase in total cattle market- 
ings from states where dairying is 
important. The nation is expected to 
increase the marketing and farm 
slaughter of cattle and calves 15 per 
cent. 

The national goal of 22.9 million 
sheep and lambs slaughtered in 1942 
is about 2 per cent above the number 
slaughtered in 1941. 

The farm slaughter of chickens 
(including broilers) for the nation is 
to be boosted about 13.6 per cent over 
1941, with the increase spread fairly 
evenly over the nation. Broiler 
areas, however, will increase more 
than general farming areas. Number 
of turkeys on farms is to be stepped 
up about 10 per cent with slightly 
greater increases in the South Central 
states than the nation as a whole. 


Over the years, the 
people of the na- 
tion have come to 
think of “parity” 
as a sort of seventh heaven that 
would satisfy farmers if it were ever 
reached. Now that parity has been 
attained by many crops, some people 
are incensed that the Congressional 
farm bloc has written 110 per cent 
of parity into the price-control bill. 
“Why aren’t farmers satisfied with 
parity now that they have it?” they 
ask. What these people overlook is 
the difference between a parity price 
and a parity income. As has been 
pointed out by The Progressive 
Farmer many times, a parity price 
for greatly lessened volume of pro- 
duction does not produce a parity 
income. Farmers are not boosting the 
ante when they ask for parity in- 
come. In the original Triple A act 
of 1933, parity income was set up as 
the ultimate goal. It was declared 
to be a policy of Congress to reestab- 
lish prices to farmers at a level that 
would give agricultural commodities 
a purchasing power with respect to 
articles farmers buy, equivalent to 
the purchasing power of agricultural 
commodities during the base period. 

In figuring the purchasing power 
of farm products, the original act 
took into consideration only the price 
of commodities purchased by farm- 
ers. In 1935, interest payments on 
farm mortgages and taxes were in- 
cluded in the purchasing power in- 
dex. But even today, (See page 33) 


Parity Prices 
vs. Income 








HAD PLENTY TO DO 
($2.50 Prize) 


Mr. Farmer was showing his new hand 
around the farm, explaining all the jobs 
that must be done right away. The long 
list completed, the hired man suddenly 
asked, “And how about clearing the snow 
from around the -house?” 

“What do you mean? There’s no snow 
at this time of year,” exclaimed the farmer, 

““No—but by the time I've finished my 
other jobs there will be.”—Hazel Crawford, 
Altavista, Va. 


THE COUNTERATTACK 
($1.50 Prize) 

A freckle-faced little farm boy walked 
along the edge of the camp, tightly grasp- 
ing the rope by which he was leading a 
donkey, when a couple of soldiers fresh 
from the big city decided to have some 
fun at the country lad’s expense. 

“Hey, little rube,” they called, “what 
makes you hold on so tight to your brother?” 

“So he won't join the army,” replied the 
youngster without stopping.—Reginald De- 
four, Plaucheville, La. 


MODERN THANKSGIVING 
($1 Prize) 

The young daughter of a radio an- 
nouncer was asked to say grace at a family . 
dinner. Bowing her head, she said, “This 
food is coming to us through the courtesy 
of God Almighty.”—Eugenia Clark, Route 
1, Bremond, Tex. 


HAD SEEN IT WORK 

“This pie is excellent, Sister Smith,” said 
little Johnny to his mother as the Thanks- 
giving dinner entered the dessert stage. 

“Why, Johnny, what trick are you up to 
now?” asked his mother, surprised. 

“No trick, Mother,” answered Johnny, 
“That's what the preacher always says— 
and then you give him another piece!""— 
Margaret Essary, Tennessee. 


THREE FASHIONS 


Lee—What are you doing, Lou? 

Lou—Just thinking. 

Lee—What about? 

Lou—I was just wondering why the trees 
take off their clothes in winter and put 
them on in summer.—Barbara Ann Phillips, 
Kansas. 

FOR TOM TO THINK ABOUT 

“Do you think you could live on my 
salary of $20 a week?” Tom asked. 

“Surely, darling,” she replied, “but what 
would you do?”—Imogene_ Galbreath, 
Georgia. 


NO STRANGERS! 


Judy—My boy friend asked me to marry 
him, but I said no. 

Jane—Why? 

Judy—Well, my mother married my 
father, my aunt married my uncle, and 
I'll be darned if I marry a stranger.—Mrs. 
Myron Lynam, Mississippi. 


BENEVOLENT CORPORATION 


The streetcar company having just rais- 
ed its fare from 5 cents to 7 cents— 

Pat—T his is the first time inny of them 
rich corporations hev done anything to 
help the working man. 

Mike—An’ how does this help? 

Pat—’Tis aisy. ] have always been walk- 
ing to my work and back an’ savin’ only 
10 cints. Now, begorra, I'll save 14 cints! 
—Mande Harris, North Carolina. 


DUCKS DEFINED 


Little Sue saw ducks for the first time 
when she went to visit her grandmother 


“on the farm. 


“Look, Grandmother, at those funny 
birds. They walk just like they’d been 
riding in a rumble seat!’—Mrs. W. M. 
Allen, Texas. 


BABY’S DIAGNOSIS 


My little 22-year-old son, stung by 4 
bee, explained between sobs: “A big bug 
stuck a splinter in my finger!”—Mrs. L. R. 
Colclough, North Carolina. 
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AND NEW 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION’S NO. 1 CAR 





ERE’S NEW-CAR NEWS that’s investment 
H news! Plymouth’s grand style, great 
power and new economy mean finer driving 
for you—now, and in years to come! 


Plymouth’s Finest is low-slung, long, mas- 
sive, with roomy, new-styled interiors. You 
get a delightfully smooth ride. 


There’s a wonderful “‘lift”” to Plymouth’s 
performance. Power is increased 10% to 95 
H.P.; and you get new economy, as well! 
Plymouth’s big engine purrs along with fewer 





The big, thrifty Plymouth engine has 10% more power. You get 


a wonderful ride! It’s your wise low-priced car investment! 


SLEEK, LOW, WITH 95 HORSEPOWER 
KCONOMTY... 


PLYMOUTH’S FINEST 








revolutions per mile...saving gas and oil! 


Long-life engineering makes Plymouth 
your wise buy. Vital engine parts are Super- 
finished against wear. You get the savings of 
an Oil Bath Air Cleaner and Oil Filter! 

Drive Plymouth’s Finest! It gives you in- 
creased value...saves you money...protects 
your investment! All prices and specifications 
subject to change without notice. Plymouth 
Division of Chrysler Corporation. 





PRODUCTS OF 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





Army Tanks «¢ Anti-Aircraft 
Guns « Aircraft Parts * Army 
Vehicles ¢ Passenger Cars « 
Trucks * Marine and Industrial 
Engines ¢ Diesel Engines « Oil- 
ite Bearings * Airtemp Heating 
and Air Conditioning. 








TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES, THURSDAYS, C. B. S. NETWORK 


Buy Wiscly - 
BUY PLYMOUTH 
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"GOING TO BUY A NEW TRACTOR?.. hnsisf OM”M 


EXTRA TRACTION BAR LENGTH 
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*Wir. EXTRA TRACTION 


gets his name from 








UP TO 215 EXTRA INCHES 
OF TRACTION BAR LENGTH 
PER TRACTOR MEANS: 

GREATER TRACTION AND FUEL SAVINGS— 


The real measure of traction in any tractor tire is 
its traction bar length — and Firestone Ground Grip 
Tires have up to 215 extra inches of traction bar 
length per tractor. That means more time saved, 
and more money saved — in fact extra traction gives 
you up to one gallon of fuel free for every seven used. 


BETTER CLEANING— Any tractor tire will give good 
traction in dry soil. But what you want is a tractor 
tire that won’t slip, waste fuel and bog down in 
mud or soft sod. In the patented Firestone Ground 
Grip Tread there are no mud traps—no unconnected 
bars which collect trash and mud. 


LONGER WEAR—F very traction bar in the Firestone 
Ground Grip Tread is heavily buttressed and triple- 
braced. There are no unsupported bars which 
wobble and wipe, and lose their sharp, biting edges. 
Triple-braced traction bars are a patented feature 
found only on Firestone Ground Grip Tires. 
* * * 

For superior performance in every type of soil 
condition insist on Firestone Ground Grip Tires on 
your new tractor. Mail the coupon today and get 
the “Down To Earth Facts About Tractor and 
Implement Tires.” 





MORE FARM TRACTORS ARE EQUIPPED WITH 
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“A - . Old Dobbin tavghs every time 
he hears anyone say, "An 
open center gives a better bite” 








INCREASE YOUR FARM PROFITS. SEND FOR THIS 
FREE BOOKLET OF IMPORTANT FACTS TODAY! 
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The South’s Ready, “Tt hasn’t been so long ago when it seemed 
Mr Secretary that we couldn’t keep production 


down,” said Secretary of -Agriculture 
Claude R. Wickard in his address to 
Southern agricultural leaders at Memphis. “Now,” he continued, “we 
are asking the farmers of America to produce more food in 1942 than they 
ever produced before.” 

The call to meet the needs of 10,000,000 beleagured English people, 
in addition to our own, accounts for the choice of food products request- 
ed. Shipping limitations must be recognized. Maximum food value 
must go into every boatload. Eggs can be dried to save weight and space. 
Milk can be condensed, dried, or made into cheese. Meats are already 
in quite well concentrated forms. 

Nearly double the acreage in soybeans and peanuts is requested to 
meet the requirements for fats and oils. Hay and other feeds come in 
for an increase to make possible the increase in milk and meat production. 
More farm gardens are asked for in order that our own food needs may 
be fully protected. 

Farmers of the South are not unaccustomed to hearing the call for 
more food and feed. For years that has been preached as the basis of 
good farm management. Now that it becomes a part of national defense, 
they can be depended upon to more than meet their quota—and especially 
in view of the assurance given by the Secretary that farm prices of these 
designated products will be supported on a basis of not less than 85 per 
cent of parity, even in the face of changed conditions, until the farmer 
has a chance “to get out from under,” nearly all fear is removed along 
that line. 

Mr. Secretary, farmers of the South welcome. the opportunity to in- 
crease production! 


Let’s Learn From DP. you senaenne? Abe al be Abe 
° Martin was almost as popular as Will Rogers 
Tilford Moots! 20 years ago, and one remark he made then 
we have never forgotten. It ran like this: 
“Tilford Moots says he is goin’ to quit farmin.’ World wars come too 
far apart to make it pay!” 

Now, good folks, what we wish to say is this: Let’s learn a lesson from 
Tilford Moots. Let’s realize that a world war does present money-making 
opportunities such as we may never have again. Let’s make all we can 
while we can. For once, luck has favored Southern farmers. Horrible as 
war is for humanity as a whole, it does offer the South a truly wonderful 
and unexpected chance to make the inevitable shift from crops farming 
to crops-plus-livestock..... We should indeed seize this opportunity and 
work as we have never worked before to meet the nation’s demand for 
more feed and food. 

Furthermore, let’s not only try to make money while we can but to save 
money while we can. The last time there was a world war, too many farm- 
ers spent money like drunken sailors. With 
cotton selling at 40 cents a pound and tobacco 
at $1 (sometimes), they just couldn’t believe 
that 10-cent cotton or 15-cent tobacco would 
ever come again. 


Some Ways to L«t’s be wiser this 
time. Let’s put our 


Move Forward money into things 


that will help us do 
more profitable farming when harder times 


EDITORIAL 


TO HELEN 
(A Southern Poem to Memorize) 


As our Virginia poem to memorize, 
we believe most Virginians would pre- 
fer the first two verses of Edgar Allen 
Poe’s exquisite and flawless “To Helen”: 











VIEWPOINT 


chinery and repair parts (see pages 3 and 17). Now, while nearby towns 
and cities are providing better markets than usual, let’s get on the fine basis 
of having something to sell each month. Let’s get our boys into better 
relationships, as suggested last month, and “They’re Smart” (page 66). 
Let’s also improve landlord-tenant relationships. And finally, let’s keep 
in touch with our county farm and home agents and with agricultural 
teachers or Farm Security advisors. 

“Strike while the iron is hot” may well be our motto in the matter 
of making more money in 1942. And with reference to the need for 
saving more money there is a solemn warning for us in the ancient lines: 


For age and want save while you may— 
No morning’s sun lasts a whole day. 


ne Keep Warm Now and then we are brought up sharply 


“u to a new realization of how much of the 
and Well Fed Good Book is applicable to present-day 


needs. James, that grand old letter writer 
of the New Testament, was not alone giving a message to his scattered 
Jewish brethren when he wrote: 

What doth it profit, my brethren, though a man say he hath faith, and have not 
works? Can faith save him? 

If a brother or sister be naked, and destitute of daily food, 

And one of you say unto them, Depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled; notwith- 
standing ye give them not those things which are needful to the body; what doth it 
profit? 

A modern interpretation of his message would be the “good neighbor” 
policy and all that it implies, right in our own neighborhood, not merely 
a policy of— 

“Good-bye. Keep warm and well fed.” 

That farm family down the road may know little or nothing of the 
work of the experiment station, extension service, home demonstration 
clubs, or vocational and home economics teachers. 

And where do you—and the rest of us—come in? Well, one way would 
be to tell them about the “evening school,” the community club, the part 
they may play in the P.-T.A. and Sunday school work, and the advantages 
to be obtained by attending meetings of farm folks. Explain how the 
experiment station, extension service, etc., are operated to find and to 
pass on the soundest farm practices. Offer to swap seed of good varieties, 
flowers, and shrubs, if they want them. 

In other words, don’t leave them “naked” for knowledge but give 
them down-to-earth information. Don’t leave them “cold” for the want 
of a guiding hand. If you do, your efforts have amounted to nothing more 
than— 

“Good-bye. Keep warm and well fed.” 

It isn’t enough to just “brush shoulders” with those about you. The 
spark in a flint remains dead without friction. Bring out the “spark” in 
your neighbor with the helping sort of friendship and understanding. 

Let’s get closer to those who need us. Let’s steer wide of a policy of— 


“Good-bye. Keep warm and well fed.” 


The Editor’s Senator Bankhead’s for- 


° mula for a price ceiling 
Picksack seems thoroughly sound 


to us: If the floor is to be 
85 per cent of parity, then a fair ceiling would 
be the same percentage above parity—115 per 
cent. Farm families certainly wouldn’t get parity 
if, for example, the floor were 85 and the ceiling 
even parity or 100... We intend to keep on 
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come later on. Let’s get better breeds of cattle, 
hogs, poultry in order to take advantage of 
the needed permanent change to “More Live- 
stock, Dairying, and Poultry” as asked in the 
farm defense program. Let’s invest in fences 
for livestock so urgently needed over much of 
the South. Let’s improve run-down pastures 
and convert worthless broomsedge into nutri- 
tious grasses as has been pointed out so many 
times. Let’s get, ahead of time, needed ma- 


Helen, thy beauty is to me 

Like those Nicean barks of yore 
That gently o’er a perfumed sea 

The weary, wayworn traveler bore 
To his own native shore. 


On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs, have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome. 


saying every few months: “Now’s the time to 
be paying off or cutting down debts.” . . . In 
the food-for-defense program, AAA commit- 
teemen are to visit every farm and work out 
a complete farm plan with the operator. Let’s 
make our goal 100 per cent teamwork every- 
where..... We like that description Senator 
Russell of Georgia has used in describing Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wickard: “Vision for the 
future and common sense for the present.” 















EAR Alec: 

There was no part of my 
trip to South America more 
interesting than the two 

days I spent on the Argentine Pampa. 
The Pampa is the heart of Argentina. 
It is about the size of Texas, and the 
map on this page, indicating the 
natural regions of the country, will 
reveal that it occupies less than one- 
fourth the nation’s area. Yet from 
its seemingly never-ending, fertile 
plains come the beef, wheat, corn— 
the vast farm production that makes 
Argentina one of the truly great agri- 
cultural nations of the world. Over 
80 per cent of the cultivated land and 
three-fourths the cattle of Argentina 
are in the Pampa. 

Early one morning, after an over- 
night trip on one of the 500 passenger 
trains that leave Buenos Aires daily, 
we dropped off at a little place called 
Mari Lauquen, which is in that sec- 
tion of the Pampa in which the most 
important industry is the fattening 
of beef cattle. 


At its broadest ex- 
tremity the Pampa 
is about 400 miles 
wide. In its east- 
ern part the heavy, rather poorly 
drained soils and a 40- to 45-inch 
rainfall cooperate to make conditions 
favorable for natural grassland. In 
this area, where the grass remains 
green the year round, is the cattle- 
breeding grounds of the nation. 


Description 
of Pampa 


Westward, the rainfall declines sharp- . 


ly until on its western fringe the 
Pampa has an annual rainfall of only 
20 inches. Corn and flax are grown 
in the northern part of the Pampa 
on its most fertile black soils where 
the rainfall is about 35 inches. To 
the south and west of the corn and 
flax area, the soils are too light for 
continuous wheat farming and the 
rainfall too scant for corn. It is in 
this area that alfalfa flourishes and 
cattle are fattened for the market. 
Still farther west, in a great crescent 





600 miles long, the wheat area 
stretches from the north to the south 
along the western edge of the Pampa 
where the soils are sandier and less 
fertile and the rainfall from 20 to 
30 inches. Of course, there is con- 
siderable overlapping of these areas, 
and both crops and livestock are pro- 
duced in all of them, but in a gen- 
eral way this is how soil and climate 
account for the differences in types 
of farming in the Pampa. 

Dropping off at Mari Lauquen, 
some 300 miles west and slightly 
south of the city of Buenos Aires, we 
were met by Mr. Roberto A. James, 
manager of “San Baldomero,” one of 
the estancias owned by the promi- 
nent estanciero, Jorge Pereda. Mr. 
James was born in Argentina of 
English parents, was educated in 
England, and all in all seemed to me 
to be more English than Argentine. 
He did, however, have the Argentine 
cattleman’s point of view regarding 
the failure of the United States to buy 
Argentine fresh beef. 

The first thing I noticed after get- 
ting off the train was the loading of 
a bunch of steers on cattle cars. Here 
in the United States we have fallen 
into the habit of thinking that our 
way of doing things is the easiest, 
the best, and the quickest in the 
world; but in the little matter of 
loading cattle on a freight train, it 
seems to me that Argentina is ahead 
of us. Instead of loading cattle cars 
from the side, as in our country, 
filling one car and then switching 
another up to the loading chute, 
Argentina cattle cars have gates at 
each end and are loaded from the 
end. The cattle are driven through 
the train to its farthest car and the 
gates are closed on each car as it is 
loaded. 

Argentina can’t 
boastof good 
roads, probably be- 
cause there is a 
scarcity of materials with which to 
build them. Landowners seeking a 


Good Roads 
a Scarcity 










WRANGLING 


—From an etching by Levon West. 


right-of-way from their land to the 
railroad station have set aside and 
fenced broad flat strips that serve as 
thoroughfares. Down these roads, 
which are three times as wide as ours, 
catile are driven and crops are hauled 
to the railroads in ponderous wagons 
drawn by 8 to 12 horses. If one side 
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of the road becomes impassable, there 
is always plenty of room to pass on 
the other side. 

Driving down one of these roads, I 
looked out over a level, treeless plain 
that seemed to go on and on intermi- 
nably, enormous in its emptiness and 
silence. Except for the eucalyptus 
trees which the estancieros plant 
around their homes to blot out the 
huge sky, there is no break in the 
vast expanse of level land. I soon 
realized that my ideas of the Pampa 
were all wrong. I had thought of it 
as a vast prairie of tall native grasses, 
somewhat like the Pampa grass we 
see in parks and gardens in the 
United States. In the breeding areas 
of the eastern Pampa, there are grassy 
prairies, but in the section in which 
I visited the native grasses had been 


THE REGIONS OF ARGENTINA— 
The Pampa is the heart “of Argen- 
tina and is its great cattle and cereal 
area. In the northern part of the 
country, cattle must contend with 
the fever tick, and it is in the Chaco 
that cotton is being raised with con- 
siderable difficulty, due to insect 
damage and labor scarcity. To the 
south in Patagonia, the only im- 
portant industry is sheep farming. 
This is the only section free of foot- 
and-mouth disease. Fruits are rais- 
ed under irrigation in the arid 
shrub region shown on the map. 


rgentine 


plowed up many years ago and the 
land planted to more nutritious graz- 
ing crops —alfalfa, oats, rye, sor- 
ghum, Sudan. Back in my own coun- 
try again, I remember the Argentine 
Pampa as a vast prairie of deep rich 
earth, with leagues on leagues of al- 
falfa and tremendous herds of chunky 
Shorthorn cattle, of few people and 
farm houses too far apart to hear the 
barking of dogs even on the stillest 
night, a land of profound silence 
where the cocks crow only twice in 
the early morn because there is no 
answer,.and where little ground owls 
sit on fence posts and stare solemnly 
as you whiz down the road. 


The section of the 
Pampa in which I 
visited is a land of 
big cattle ranches, 
Most estancias range from 6,000 to 
12,000 acres, but in the state of 
Buenos Aires alone there are 50 places 
with better than 75,000 acres each. 
“San Baldomero” covers 50,000 acres 
of which about 30,000 acres is in 
alfalfa. It carries 20,000 sheep, 15,- 
000 cattle, 3,000 calves, and 500 
horses. There are 5,200 cows and 
245 Shorthorn bulls on the place. 
About 6,000 steers are marketed an- 
nually. Approximately half of these 
are raised on the place, the other half 
being purchased in the breeding 
grounds of the eastern Pampa. 
There are 133 miles of fence on 
“San Baldomero.” Pastures are 
fenced in half and quarter leagues— 
a league being 6,000 acres. I looked 
over the fences carefully. Posts of 
very hard native wood, quebracho, 
are 16 feet apart with 7 guideposts be- 
tween, of which only the middle one 
touches the ground. Staples are not 
used to fasten wires to each post, the 
5 to 7 wires being run through holes 
in the posts and held in place with 
pieces of wire twisted around the 
fence wire and then wrapped around 
the post. On an inside fence only one 
barbwire is used, (See page 23) 


Land of 
Big Ranches 
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@® This is the first of a series 
of six stories of Master Farm 
Families of Georgia selected 
in 1941. 
about the cow, sow, and hen 
philosophy but the Harrises 
Next: The U. C. 


Stewarts of Thomas, on whose 


A lot has been said 


practice it. 


farm the second field day was 
held in early September. 


ROM druggist to Master 

Farmer—that was the story 

when last summer the Geor- 

gia Extension Service and 
The Progressive Farmer _ recog- 
nized the J. J. Harrises of Mitchell 
County as a Master Farm Family. 
Old friends still call Mr. Harris 
“Doe: * 

Mr. Harris was born at Pendleton, 
S. C., of a farming family, his father 
having been Commissioner of Agri- 
culture in the Palmetto State at one 
time. As a boy, J. J. liked the farm, 
especially the dairy cattle. And yet 
somehow he had an idea he could 
make a better mark in the world in 
another field. 

He got a job jerking soda. Then 
he began to take an interest back at 
the prescription counter as he watch- 
ed his boss fill the physicians’ orders. 
He bought a book on pharmacy and 
burned the midnight oil studying it. 
Eventually he took the pharmaceuti- 
cal examination, passed easily, and 
became a licensed druggist. 

After serving Uncle Sam during 
the World War he went back into 
pharmacy. But the fascination of 
filling prescriptions had waned. 


Finally the urge to 
get back to the soil 
became too great. 
He came to South 
Georgia, rented a farm, married a 
Pelham, Ga., girl, and together man 
and wife set their sights for success- 
ful farming. 

He didn’t rent very long. He fig- 
ured he had enough initiative to 
make a good living on his own land. 
And today, though they own only 
148 acres, they use every acre. 

Now to be a Master Farm Family 
you’ve got to do things. Just what 
is the Harris family doing? 


Began As 
a Renter 


One of the chief enterprises is a 
hatchery—more or less a coopera- 
tive project aimed at bringing added 
income to the farm and serving 
neighboring poultrymen as well. 

Around 75 per cent of the eggs 
used for hatching come from the 
2,500-hen Harris flock of purebred 
White Leghorns and Dark Cornish, 
but the biggest percentage of the eggs 
sold commercially comes from the 
farmers in the community. Mr. Har- 
ris has a truck and a twice-a-week 
route for collecting eggs and selling 
them on a very close margin for his 
associates. All eggs are carefully 
graded and candled before being sent 
to market. 

Mr. Harris de- 
signed his own 
laying houses, each 
of which holds 
400 birds. But poultry is by no 
means the only source of income. 
Jersey cattle are closer to the heart 
of Mr. Harris than any other of his 


Proud of 
His Jerseys 


By JACK WOOTEN 


Editor, Georgia Extension Service 





enterprises—Jerseys that will deliver 
the goods for the farmer. 

“Show cattle are fine and I like to 
win blue ribbons when I can,” he 
emphasized. “But what I’m primari- 
ly interested in is promoting the 
kind of cattle that produce milk and 
do more than pay their way on the 
feed they eat.” 

Incidentally, Mr. Harris holds the 

cup given for the most outstanding 
Jersey herd in Georgia in 1940. His 
cows went even further to make the 
best record of any breed in the state, 
with an average of 8,297 pounds milk 
and 475 pounds of fat per cow, with 
a nurse cow charged against the herd 
six months. His 1941 record will run 
over 9,000 pounds of milk and 500 
pounds of fat. In National Herd 
Improvement honor rolls his cows 
are standing right at the top. 
The present blood- 
lines in the herd 
have been main- 
tained by the Har- 
ris family since the 1880’s. Milk and 
butter are sold in Pelham and just 
to keep his hand in the thick of 
things, Mr. Harris, with the help of 
his son and an employee’s son, makes 
his own deliveries. His dashboard 
method of keeping records would 
interest many another retail dairy- 
man pressed for time. His register- 
ed Jersey bull, Volunteer Standard 
Baronet, promises to become one of 
the very high-ranking production 
bulls of the breed. As a means of 
keeping this bull gentle and useful, 
he is harnessed every day and given 
some light work to do—dragging the 
water around chicken lines and any 
other work that is handy. 

Every one of the eight sows on the 
Harris farm produces two litters 
every year. Three mares average 
raising two horses or mules yearly. 

Mr. Harris is a great believer in 
cowpeas, having this year 30 acres 
for hay and 50 for soil building. 
Fifty acres in corn average around 45 
bushels per acre. Average yield of 
oats on 40 acres is 60 bushels. 

Not only do the Harrises have 
their own garden but all wage hands 
on the farm have gardens, too. In 
the home orchard are found. pecans, 
peaches, grapes, and pears. Both 
tenant homes are painted, are thor- 
oughly comfortable, and have run- 
ning water and electric lights. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Harris are 
active in community and county 
activities. Mrs. Harris has served as 
secretary and president of the P.-T.A. 
and is now its treasurer. Mr. Harris 
is a member of the businessmen’s 
club and his wife has served as secre- 
tary and president of the women’s 
club. Mr. Harris has served in years 
past as county commissioner and as 
secretary-treasurer and president of 
Georgia Baby Chick Association as 
well as director for many years. 


“In the Thick 
of Things” 


The Harris family, left to right: 
Seated, Mrs. Harris, Rita, James, 
Jr., Mr. Harris; standing, left to 
right: Alice, Nancy, and Harrieit. 


The hatchery across the road from 
the Harris home. A tenant home 
may be seen in the background. 


Temporary pastures are a part of 
the dairy program of milk produced 
at low cost. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harris planning the 
family budget. 









Farm Boy to 
Drug; ist to 
Master Farmer 
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@ Don’t miss this fine and 
timely story of the Southern 
countryside and its fine, plain 
people — shrewd, kindly, 
courageous, determined, and 
resourceful; ready to stand 
up for their individual rights 
but with a patriotism that 
burns like a flame whenever 
the test comes. You won’t for- 
get Miss Mullinax and the 
visit she and Mr. B. made 
Corey Belle and the Camp. 


ISS Mullinax didn’t get a 

letter in a ‘coon’s age, 

much less a_ telegram. 

That was what made Miz 
Bivens down the road so curious, 
when she saw a messenger boy on a 
motorcycle slow down in front of 
Mullinax’s Chicken Farm, gaze at it 
doubtfully, and then pick his way 
among the chickens and flower beds 
to the front porch, where Miss 
Mullinax sat shelling peas, tossing 
the wormy ones to the chickens wait- 
ing below. 

Mister B. barked a couple of times 
just to let the boy know there was a 
watchdog on the place, and then lay 
quietly, chin on paws, at Miss Mullin- 
ax’s large and bony feet. Miz Bivens 


snatched up her sun hat and set out ° 


to see what was the matter. 

By the time she reached the porch 
the boy had sputtered away down the 
road, and Miss Mullinax was reading 
the telegram for the second time, her 
lips pushing the words, the pea shells 
weighing down her lap between her 
spread thighs. 

“Anything wrong, Miss Mullin- 
ax?” panted Miz Bivens with hopeful 
sympathy. “Bad news?” 

“T don’t know,” Miss Mullinax 


said. “Have a seat, Miz Bivens. I 
don’ know whether they’s anything 
to worry about or not. My sister, 
Corey Belle, always was a false alarm 
—git all worked up about somethin’ 
and then it’d turn out to be not noth- 
in’ after all. I’d almost forgot I had 
a sister. Ain’t heard from her since 
the Lord knows when. And then she 
sends this here telegram . . . . Me 
and Corey Belle’s the only ones of 
the family left,” she explained, hand- 
ing Miz Bivens the yellow slip of 
paper with a slowness that fanned 
Miz Biven’s curiosity conspicuously. 


IT was a night letter of fifty 

words. The hysterical gist of it 
was that the Government was some- 
thing awful... . it was building 
Camp Raymond all over Tattnall 
County, Ga., and Liberty County, 
Ga., and paying almost nothing for 
Corey Belle’s farm .... and what was 
going to become of Beard’s Creek 
Churchyard, where Mamma and Pa 
and Grandmamma and Aunt Mamie 
and little J. C. were buried, if the 





anti-aircraft guns dropped shells all 
over the place just to practice? The 
church and the cemetery were in- 
cluded in the boundaries of the land 
the government was acquiring. 
Everybody around Hinesville was 
worried about it, and what did Effie 
think they all ought to do about it? 
Signed, Corey Belle. 

“I wouldn’t take no stock in it,” 
Miss Mullinax told her neighbor. 
“I'd think it was just Corey Belle— 
only I been readin’ the same thing 
in the papers. Didn’t you see that 
piece the other day where the people 
around that neighborhood sent a tele- 
gram to Roosevelt? The Gov’ment 
ain’t treatin’ ’em right, sure enough. 
They don’t know whether it’s any 
use to plant a crop or not. Their 
homes is worth more’n tax apprais- 
ers’ prices. You think Id let ’em take 
my little piece of ground for any 
army camp? Not at no price! This 
ain’t Germany. This is a free coun- 
try, and they got no right to take 
people’s property and to go diggin’ 
up graves—” 


By WYLLY FOLK ST. JOHN 


ILLUSTRATED BY LEROY BARNEY 





“You got to tell on ’em. You got 
to keep them fool boys from doing 
such a crazy, murderin’ thing.” 


“Maybe they'll move ’em to an- 
other cemetery all right,” soothed Miz 
Bivens. 

“Ain’t nothin’ much to move,” 
Miss Mullinax said grimly. “They 
didn’t have embalmin’ and cement 
coffins in them days. Won't be 
nothin’ left but a few bones. But 
them bones is got a right to lay there 
in peace. Pa and all was Catholic, 
bein’ he come straight from Ireland, 
but there wasn’t no Catholic church 
here; so he let Mamma and Aunt 
Mamie go to the Primitive Baptist, 
and since that was the only grave- 
yard around there, we buried him in 
it, too, fifteen years ago.... I reckon 
I'll have to go up there myself and 
see about it.” 

“Tl feed the chickens for you,” 
Miz Bivens offered. It was the least 
one could do for a neighbor who was 
going to tangle with the United 
States Army. 

“Much obliged to you,” said Miss 
Mullinax. 


THE next morning she and 

Mister B. set out for Hinesville. 
They were hitchhiking, of course. 
Miss Mullinax wore her black cup- 
and-saucer straw hat to keep the sun 
off her tall head, and her usual 
shapeless garment of faded. print 
fastened together in front with a 
large cameo breastpin representing 
the profile of a particularly ugly 
Greek maiden. She had put on her 
best shoes as a concession to the seri- 
ousness of the occasion, and her 
battle blue eyes were alert in their 
setting of weathered skin. Prudent- 
ly, in her basket she carried her other 
shoes, as well as a clean dress and 
some bread and (See page 26) 
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HAVE talked with animal in- 
dustry workers in the Florida 
Experiment Station and Exten- 
sion Service, county agents, and 

others, to learn the causes of hog 
losses, and possible remedies. They 
agree that losses have been reduced 
materially in recent years, but every 
dead hog (not slaughtered) is still a 
dead loss. 

Hogs are worth money now; the 
nation’s pork barrel needs to be kept 
filled, and farmers certainly need all 
the income they can get. Plugging 
leaks in the pork barrel will help all 
the way around. 

County Agent E. H. Finlayson of 
Pensacola says that some hogs are 
killed on the highways, and others 
are stolen. Obviously, the remedy 
for this would be to put the porkers 
under fences and watch them more 
closely. 

Just plain lack of sufficient feed 
of the right kinds was named as one 
cause of trouble. Either all, corn or 


By J. F. 
COOPER 


Editor, Florida 
Extension Service 





a 
all peanwts is not a satisfactory ra- 
tion even though they be plentiful. 
Peanuts interplanted with corn pro- 
vide good grazing, but if the hogs 
are in the feedlot, they ought to get 
one part tankage, peanut meal, or 
other protein feed, to ten parts of 
corn. If hogs are grazing peanuts 
alone, they should be fed corn to bal- 
ance the ration. Chufas, like corn, 
also call for a protein supplement. 


Another and more 
serious trouble is 
lack of! minerals. 
This keeps hogs 
from gaining weight as they should, 
and makes them easier marks for 
parasites and diseases. Florida hog 
farmers alone have the opportunity to 
increase their income around a mil- 
lion dollars and add ten million 
pounds to the national meat supply 
for the slight cost of an adequate 
mineral mixture, says Animal Hus- 
bandman W. J. (“Shack”) Sheely of 
the Extension Service. Here’s his 
figuring: 

Between 300,000 and 500,000 hogs will 
be fattened, and will gain about 100 
pounds during the fattening season with- 
out minerals. Total, 30,000,000 to 
50,000,000 pounds. With proper minerals 
they will gain a fourth more on the same 
feed. And there’s your 10,000,000 pounds 
extra! 

Dr. D. A. Sanders, Experiment 
Station veterinarian, says he has 
treated cases where hogs were dying 
while grazing peanut fields, and a 
mineral mixture made available to 
them prevented further deaths and 
restored thrift. Oftentimes cases of 
“down in the back” are due entirely 
to lack of minerals. Dr. W. G. Kirk 
and other Experiment Station work- 
ers dealing with hogs say: “Keep a 
mineral mixture before hogs at all 
times, in suitable boxes which pro- 
tect the minerals from rain.” The 
ong for station herds contains— 


Millions in 
Minerals 


Mixture Pounds 
Steamed ‘bonemeal veal ae 
Marble dust or ground limestone . 50 
Common salt.. nee 
Red oxide of iron : ee 
Pulverized copper sulphate Me 


Cobalt chloride or cobalt sulphate 1 oz. 





Hog Losses Can 


~ Be Reduced | 


@ “Whenever we get into West Florida or South Geor- 
gia or South Alabama, we find repeated examples of 
extremely heavy losses of hogs,” we recently wrote 


Editor Cooper. 


“Our magazine and all other agencies 


must be falling short of their duty, or else such enor- 


mous losses would not continue. 


Can’t you get for us a 


practical and up-to-date feature that will help readers 
save more hogs?” His response will speak for itself. 


By far the most extensive losses 

in swine herds of the Southeast, 
however, are caused by parasites 
and diseases. Under systems too com- 
monly followed—turning the hogs 
in low, swampy pastures to shift for 
themselves, or using permanent hog- 
lots and houses—the ravages of 
disease take a heavy toll. Here is 
the way Dr. Leonard E. Swanson of 
the Experiment Station (for several 
years with the U.S.D.A. in Moultrie, 
Ga., working especially on swine 
parasites) says hogs become infested 
with worms: 
“Infested animals 
pass parasite eggs 
with the feces or 
urine at all times. 
Some parasites pass one stage of 
their life in certain insects and 
other living things. Hogs eating 
around contaminated lots, fields, 
etc., will swallow roundworm eggs 
with the feed. Red stomach worms, 
-nodulars, and hookworm and kid- 
ney worm larvae are eaten with con- 
taminated feed or water. Hookworm 
and kidney worm larvae also may 
penetrate the broken or unbroken 
skin of an animal. They get thorny 
head worms by eating the grubs of 
May beetles. Heavy stomach worm 
infestations come from eating dung 
beetles, while one of 
the most common 
parasites, the lung- 
worm, is acquired 
by eating fish bait 
or earthworms 
found in swamps, 
sloughs, old hog 
pens, around ma- 
nure piles, and in 
pastures.” 

“Well, now, what 
are the things to do 
to control parasites 
and prevent losses?” 
was my next ques- 
tion. 

“The first princi- 
ple of prevention is 
sanitation and clean- 
liness, with the hog 
units set up on clean 
cultivated fields, 
fencing out ponds, 
streams, swamps, 
and similar _loca- 
tions,” he declared 


Worm 
Control 


Selling time... 
and payoff time 
for better methods. 


U.8.D.A. Photo. 
—By Forsythe 


positively. Briefly, the swine sanita- 
tion or better pig system for the 
South includes these 10 points: 


1. Breed the sows to farrow in groups 
of 10 to 20 and within a few weeks. Avoid 
pigs of different ages in any one unit. 

2. Provide green grazing such as oats 
in the winter, oats and millet in the spring, 
and cowpeas in the summer. 

3. Make all houses, etc., portable. 

4. The houses (A-type preferred), wa- 
tering trough, sow-feeding pen, pig creeps, 
shelters, and rubbing posts should be plac- 
ed and maintained on a bare strip of land. 

5. Maintain a bare strip 3 to 4 feet wide 
around the entire grazing field. 

6. Feed the sows and pigs separately, 
providing minerals as well as a_ balanced 
ration. 

7. Treat all sows for cholera before 
breeding. 

8. Give the pigs hog cholera virus and 
serum treatment during the suckling period 
(at 6 to 8 weeks) and castrate all boars. 

9. Do not mix young pigs or shoats with 
older hogs. Wean pigs at 10 to 12 weeks 
and separate from older hogs. 

10. Avoid swamps, sloughs, ponds, 
streams, and permanent pastures, hog 
houses, and feedlots. Trash and litter are 
conducive to heavy infestation of para- 
sites and diseases, and should not be. per- 
mitted 

Continuing, he added: 

“A few days before sows are due 
to farrow, they should be placed in 
the A-type houses and each sow en- 
closed by a fence 12 feet square. 
Not over 20 sows should be main- 
tained on any one farrowing unit. 


Provide a creep where pigs may en- 
ter and eat corn, tankage, and min- 
erals at will, but from which the sows 
are excluded; a drinking trough so 
constructed that it can only be used 
for drinking and not to create mud- 
holes; temporary shade; a rubbing 
post in each field, wrapped with bur- 
lap bags and saturated with crank- 
case oil to control lice. 


“These methods,” says Dr. Swan- 
son, “will control kidney worms, as- 
carids, lungworms, stomach worms, 
nodular worms, and thorn-headed 
worms. They will also control filth- 
borne diseases such as ‘flu,’ necrotic 


‘ enteritis, bullnose, sniffles, and en- 


teritis. Through the close supervis- 
ion required under the sanitary 
method, it also aids in controlling 
screw-worms, pneumonia, mange, 
and navel ill. 


It is possible to 
treat hogs for para- 
sites, but as a rule 
this should be 
done by the veterinarian, or certain- 
ly in consultation with the county 
agent, teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture, or some other trained worker. 


“Sanitation” 
Works 


That the sanitation system will 
work—on the farm as well as in the 
experimental field—has been amply 
proved. C. L. Morgan, Gulf Coun- 
ty farmer who sells about $100 worth 
of pork a week, found by actual trial 
that he could put a pound of gain 
on a hog with a balanced ration and 
minerals at almost exactly half what 
it cost him to get a pound of gain 
with a ration of corn and salt. His 
balanced ration contained corn, pea- 
nut meal, tankage, green feed, and 
minerals. He is growing some cul- 
tivated crop for his hogs to graze 
each month in the year. 


J. A. Davis of Escambia County 
recently attracted considerable at- 
tention with a litter of nine pigs that 
weighed 2,078 pounds at six months. 
He moved them onto cultivated 
land soon after they were farrowed, 
and kept them away from ponds and 
old hog wallows. He fed a balanced 
ration also. 























































































*A SCANTY MEAL,” by J. F. Herring. 


Odd Times Income 
($15 Prize Letter) 

E HAVE often made ex- 

tra dollars by raising the 

usual things at unusual 

times. One year [ no- 
ticed that there was a demand for 
watermelons the Fourth of July. 
Our local melons, which are much 
sweeter than the ones shipped in, 
never ripened till August. So the 
next March we filled several dozen 
cheesecloth sacks with fertile soil and 
planted melons in each one. We set 
them out in a hotbed and filled damp 
dirt around them. When neighbors 
started planting their melons, ours 
already had runners on them, and 
were transplanted sack and all to the 
field. By July 1 we had ripe melons 
and sold 90 at 50 cents each before 
the regular crop glutted the market. 

Last year we hatched off a hun- 
dred heavy-breed chickens in the 
summer, had them caponized, and 
let them run out on the autumn feed 
stacks. By Christmas the 70 we had 
left were appetizingly fat and as 
large as small turkeys. We had little 
trouble in peddling them out at ex- 
tra-high prices. 

During inclement days of fall and 
early winter we pick out the seed 
from melons, pumpkins, onions, 
flowers, and other plants. Then, in the 
spring, when seed is high and some- 
times unobtainable, ours can be sold 
easily for several dollars. 

So, by selling our products when 
prices are at their peak, we usually 
boost our yearly income from 5 to 20 
per cent. M. R. Liles, 

Yoakum County, Tex. 


Sells Each Month 
($10 Prize Letter) 
WE have a year-round plan for 
adding extra cash to our regu- 
lar farm income. We try to have 
something to sell each month and 
pay runing expenses as we go along, 
instead of piling up a big debt. 
During January, February, and 
March we sold sausage. A $5 pig 
makes $10 worth of sausage, dou- 





Copyright by Elson Co., Inc., Belmont, Mass., 
and reproduced by special permission. 


bling the money. We specialize in 
extra-early vegetables such as garden 
peas, greens, beets, onions, etc., and 
also specialize in late fall vegetables. 
A quarter-acre of strawberries netted 
us $85 this year. We sold 200 broil- 
ers in April at a neat profit. All dur- 
ing the summer we sell various truck 
crops. One year we sold $500 worth 
of roasting ears alone. In July our 
young peach orchard furnished $65 
toward the extra expense of housing 
the tobacco. Our flock of 375 hens 
gives us a little extra cash all along. 
Last fall we sold 8 yearling calves 
for double the price paid for them 
early in the spring. Of a good breed, 
these calves in a good pasture, bring 
a bigger clear profit than any other 
investment on the farm. I raise 
turkeys and our boys trap mink and 
’coon for Christmas money. 

Aside from the extra cash we 
realize from these various side lines, 
we Know our family lives better and 
enjoys a better-balanced diet from 
having plenty of fresh vegetables to 
eat and can, supplemented by fresh 
eggs, chickens, and butter at all 

Mrs. R. B. Johnson, 
Halifax County, N. C. 

Editor’s Note-—Mr. and Mrs. Johnson 
live on a 178-acre farm with about 90 acres 
in a high state of cultivation. One son 
graduated at State College in June. * 


e 


SENATOR John H. Bankhead 

for the high distinction accorded 
him early in October by the Alabama 
Farm Bureau Federation as “Amer- 
ica’s Greatest Agricultural States- 
man.” 


—The Alabama counties of Cull- 
man, Etowah, Franklin, Jefferson, 
Lawrence, Morgan, Shelby, and 
Winston, and’ four in Georgia — 
Floyd, Henry, Meriwether, and Put- 
nam—for being among the 55 in the 
U. S. recently added to the modified 
accredited Bang’s disease-free area. 
Such counties now number 446, 
three-fourths of them in the South. 


—F.F.A. member R. L. Jones, 


times. 


Cash From Turkeys 
($5 Prize Letter) 

SHORT crops and short prices 

made me start trying to find 
some way to earn extra cash. Tur- 
keys seemed to be the answer. As I 
live only two miles from a town of 
five thousand, I contacted stores and 
friends and was assured of a good 
market for them. 

I started with one gobbler and two 
hens. The first year I sold around 
$40 worth. The second year I added 
two more hens and with good luck 
sold $77.74 worth of turkeys besides 
the eggs I sold. This year I have 31 
turkeys for market and have already 
sold $15 worth of turkey eggs and 
day-old poults. 

My turkeys help keep boll weevils 
out of our cotton. I fatten the tur- 
keys on waste peanuts and butter- 
milk. This makes a nice fat turkey 
for market and I can nearly always 
sell to the same customers each year. 
Mrs. W’. A. Edwards, 

Coffee County, Ala. 


Grows Pansy Plants 


THE cultivation of pansy plants 
comes at a time when work is 
slack on the farm and a little effort 
will turn idle hours into extra dol- 


Pickens County, Ala., who not only 
won the public-speaking contest in 
the Southern region but went on to 
the finals at Kansas City to win the 
national championship. 


—Alabama leader T. A. Sims, 
Girls’ Leader Elizabeth DeLony, 
Boys’ Leader G. J. Fowler, and all 
extension workers doing 4-H club 
work, for breaking all past enroll- 
ment records in the United States 
with a totak of 117,000 members 
in the state this year. 


—Alabama farm workers for 
resolving to increase the state’s hog 
goal for 1942 as set up in the food- 
for-defense program. The quota, 


Unusual 
Sources 
of Extra 


Cash 


Readers Tell How They’ve 
Found and Profited 
From Opportunities 


Around Them 


lars. Buy only first-quality seed— 
any of the giant varieties, either mix- 
ed or solid colors, are popular and 
sell well. Plant about the middle of 
August in seedbeds, covered with 
canvas. As soon as seedlings come 
up (about 7 to 10 days) uncover beds 
in early morning and late after- 
noon; plants should be ready for sale 
after 8 to 10 weeks. Contact individ- 
ual flower lovers, garden clubs, and 
church organizations. 

Mrs. C. H. Krise, 

White County, Ga. 


How Others Profit 


I AM a canary and finch raiser 
and just wonder why some farm- 

ers don’t devote an acre or so to some 
of our high-priced bird seeds, and 
perhaps develop an entirely new 
crop? In the South they require 
good cultivation, but bring good re- 
turns. Gladys Armstrong, 
Hillsborough County, Fla. 


WE PLANT peanuts, — gather 
them in the fall, dry them, parch 
and put them in small paper bags, 
about one pint to the bag, and sell 
them at five cents per bag. 

Paul Hamaker, 
Shelby County, Ala. 


Congratulate— 


originally assigned the state, called 
for 35,000,000 fewer pounds of pork 
than in 1940 and the state produced 
far less than its own needs that year. 


—Both Alabama and Georgia for 
their exceptionally fine showing on 
staple length of cotton this season. 
Practically none of the crop is less 
than % and very little is running as 
short as 7%. 


—H. L. Wingate, not only for the 
recognition accorded him by Fortune 
Magazine in October, but for the 
leadership he is displaying as presi- 
dent of the Georgia Farm Bureau. 
Membership goal for the year has 
been set at 25,000. 
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What are today’s facts on roominess? | 





Inside the body, from windshield to rear window, the 
new Fordor sedan measures 1074 inches. Total seating 
width is 10814—over nine feet! Here is big, generous 
riding-space for a family of six. You have seldom ridden 
in bigger cars; often in smaller! 


How much comfort for your money? 


So much more that you must actually ride in this new 
Ford to realize it! Springs are longer, softer-acting; 
chassis is lower, wider; new dual stabilizers add still 
more-smoothness to the ride! We doubt if you will find 
as much improvement in ride anywhere else today! 





How much Room-per-Dollar 


will your new car 
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@ You could pay far over the price of a Ford and 
get little if any more room than you get in the big, 
wide bodies of today’s Ford cars. You can prove 
this, with a yardstick. 

You could pay way up the scale and get little 
if any more riding ease than the new Ford ride 
gives Ford owners today. You can prove this, on 
any rough road. 

In mechanical quality and lively performance, 
it is hard today as always to find better value 
than a Ford. Take the wheel and you can prove this. 

In these unusual times, we offer you an unusual 
car in the dollar’s-worth it gives in every way. 
And isn’t dollar’s-worth the best possible way to pick 
out your new car this year? 














What's the price of good performance? 


When you pay for a Ford, you get top performance and 
low operating cost, too. The famous 90 hp V-8 is even 
further improved in responsiveness—and you can now 
choose either the V-8 or the new 90 hp Ford ‘6’ —the 
most modern six-cylinder engine in America! 


Now is the time when quality counts! 


We are glad to say that defense requirements have been 
met without a single reduction in the goodness of the 
car mechanically. Some new materials have replaced 
old ones, usually at greater cost to us, but in every case 
the new is equal to or better than the old! 








6 OR 8 CYLINDERS 





THE QUALITY CAR IN 
THE LOW-PRICE FIELD 
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gas, because GMC Super-Duty Engines 
actually get more power out of every 
drop of fuel! And GMCs save on repair 
bills, because their powerful engines 
handle tougher jobs easier! 


General Motors Trucks give you the 
strongest-pulling engines in the industry, 
size for size. They save you time on the 
road, because GMCs accelerate quicker 
and climb hills faster! They save you 


Our own YMAC Time Payment Plan assures you of lowest available rates 





New GMC “236” Engine 
is the STRONGEST PULLER of its size 


in any 114-ton truck 


develops 192.5 ft.-lbs. max. torque 
—more pulling power than previously 
available in any GMC 1¥2-ton truck! 


GMC now offers a 236 cu. in. 
engine in all 1¥%2-ton models. 
This new Super-Duty power plant 


PRICED WITH THE LOWEST 


You'd naturally expect to pay a lot more for a GMC. But 
GMC prices actually are right down with the lowest, model 
for model, from '2-ton pick-ups to giant 6-wheelers. 
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Farm and Desk 


WHEN late last spring (around 
April 18) Uncle Sam asked the 
Farm Security Administration to 
take on an additional food-for-de- 
fense program that included baby 
chicks, I said to myself: “The gov- 
ernment’s always two months late 
with everything. Everybody knows 
what will happen to May chicks.” 
But if the start was late, Farm Se- 
curity workers and clients more than 
made up for it by their enthusiasm 
and teamwork. In Georgia and Ala- 
bama an additional 12,500 cows, 
15,000 sows and gilts, and nearly 


By 
ALEXANDER 
NUNN 





4,000,000 chicks were placed with 
60,000 families. Chicks were bought 
together, brooders built together 
(Georgia alone built an added 
14,109), and much of the selling of 
broilers was done cooperatively. To- 
tal losses apparently have averaged 
less than 15 per cent, a figure not 
considered high even by experienced 
poultrymen. 

Except for a few bad examples 
here and there, the broilers were dis- 
posed of very satisfactorily and now 
these families have more than a mil- 
lion potential layers they otherwise 
would not have had at all. 

My hat’s off to the FSA for its 
food-for-defense record, and especial- 
ly for its successful chick program! 
In our October 
community meet- 
ing we tried some- 
thing we have 
never tried before—a planned im- 
promptu program—and it brought 
more comments than any other pro- 
gram we have had in quite a while. 
Has any other community had a sim- 
ilar experience? The_ vocational 
teacher serving our section had been 
asked to bring two or three of his 
boys to tell about F.F.A. work and 
their projects and one of our junior 
high teachers was given two hours’ 
notice to prepare a quiz feature for 
the younger boys and girls. The rest 
of the features were called for from 
the audience—a piano solo, a male 
quartette of three, group singing, a 
report by the county agent of Senator 
Bankhead’s views on price ceilings 
(see page 7) and answers to ques- 
tions about AAA program changes, 
a member of the Scout troop commit- 
tee asked to tell about days gone by 
in the community, a discussion of lo- 
cal Indian names and their mean- 
ings. Refreshments and dominoes 
followed—‘“and a good time was had 
by all.” 


Community 
Meeting Tip 


Our 6 x 60 hot- 
bed gave us about 
80,000 sweet po- 
tato slips by July 6, 
used less than 1,100 kilowatts of elec- 
tricity. In anormal season we would 


1941 Farm 
Experience 


have gotten more slips and used more 
current. . . We expect to be able to 
help out Mr. Wickard’s program with 
more milk and eggs and more vegeta- 
bles than ever before. If seed 
wheat is in strong demand, and you 
know more wheat ought to be plant- 
ed, can a few holders be blamed for 
selling out their supplies and decid 
ing to buy somebody else’s flour a 
few months longer? .... With one 
good shower the first of October, we 
jumped at the chance to get in a big 
patch of oats early for the milk cows 
—and got a good stand. Maybe we'll 
get more of the Vitamin A they’re 
telling us about on page 19... With 
help scarce and wood getting scarcer 
every year, we're installing at my 
father’s one of these new wood stoves 
that uses about half as much wood 
as a fireplace and requires firing but 
once or twice daily... We've been de- 
lighted with the latest Scuppernon: 
variety developed by the Georgia 
Experiment Station, the Creek, a late, 
heavy-bearing, black sort. 


Dairyman Lynch 
Whatley, Lee 
County, Ala., had 
to pour out 200 
gallons of milk last spring due to 
bitterweed damage and has deter- 
mined to get rid of the pest if he 
has to pull it all out of his pastures 
by hand. Mowing, he says, hasn’t 
been sufficient. . . On seven acres of 
manganese clover, Isham Dorsey, 
Lee County, Ala., last spring got 
2,760 cow-days of grazing and then 
harvested 11,000 pounds of seed. . . 
Stopped by to see my old classmate, 
R. W. Taylor, Chambers County, 
Ala., a few wecks ago, finding him 
especially proud of his White Leg- 
horn pullets. Later, on Oct. 16, in 
answer to a note of mine, he wrote: 


Notes of a 
Traveler 


I now have 899 pullets from the 1,200 
sexed chicks bought March 17-20. Yester- 
day they laid 460 eggs.. I am using what 
amounts to a free-choice, hopper-feeding 
system of high-protein concentrate, oats, 
wheat, and corn with green range in late 
afternoon. 

In Memphis, even the 10-gal'on 
cow at the National Dairy Show 
didn’t leave as vivid an impression 
as the fact that every morning over 
12,000 cotton pickers were being 
hauled out of the city and into the 
Delta country across the Mississippi 
to pick cotton at $1.50 a hundred. 
Bale and: bale-and-a-half to the acre 
on thousands of acres was common 
talk. ... Celebrating in late October 
the-completion of the third year of 
its Five-Year Corn Production Con- 
test, Colquitt County, Ga., was talk- 
ing of a 1941 county-wide average 
among contestants of 47 bushels per 
acre, believe it or not! Illinois, lead- 
ing corn state in the Union this year, 
doesn’t expect to average but 52 
bushels. Georgia as a state is ex- 
pected to average 11 bushels. . . Sev- 
eral teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture in Alabama have told me a few 
farmers in their communities were 
going to try lettuce this time as a 
cash crop. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE 


AND THE 


“PRESTONE” ANTI-FREEZE SHORTAGE 





THE RAW MATERIALS used in making “Prestone” anti-freeze are first-line defense 
necessities. Thousands of tons of these raw materials which, under normal conditions, 
would go into “Prestone” anti-freeze for the public’s use, are now being diverted to 
manufacture vital defense equipment of many different kinds. In fact, some of the uses 


to which these materials are being put were born in the laboratory but a short time ago. 


IN ADDITION, great demands are being made on the finished product, “Prestone” anti- 
freeze. Liquid-cooled tanks and reconnaissance cars... fighter planes and gun tractors 
... trucks and staff cars... must be protected. The cooling systems of our speedy patrol 


torpedo boats must be safe from freeze-up and lay-up. 





THE ARMY and the Navy... for years large users of “Prestone” anti-freeze ... 


now need unprecedented quantities of this dependable winter protection. Their orders 


must be filled. 





ALTHOUGH MILLIONS of gallons of “Prestone” anti-freeze will be available to Amer- 
ican motorists .. . although production facilities have been increased to the utmost... your 


dealer may not be able to supply you in this emergency. 


TO THE MILLIONS of motorists who every year rely on “Prestone” anti-freeze, we 


say:—See your dealer early. Late comers who wait for cold snaps may be disappointed. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. * UNIT OF UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION UCC} 
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FLAT-BREAK YOUR LAND with a 
John Deere Disk Tiller. It’s the ideal all-purpose 
tillage machine. Works in any field condition 
... turns under stalks, stubble, cover crops... 
builds and maintains terraces... . and can be 
furnished with seeding attachment to fall-plow 
your land and plant soil-building legumes or small 
grains in one fast, easy, low-cost “operation. 
There’s a size to match the power of any 
tractor. 


JOHN DEERE TRACTOR POWER 





















USE A COMBINATION UNIT to 
bed or furrow, plant and fertilize your 
Southern row crops in one operation. 
Here’s the 1-plow Model “LA” furrowing, 
planting and fertilizing up to 13 acres of corn 
in a day. The Model “LA” and its smaller 
brother, the Model “L,” are ideal for the small 
farm. John Deere Tractors with two-row 
equipment include the 1-2-plow Model “H,” 
the 2-plow Model “B,” 2-3-plow Model “A,” 
and full 3-plow Model “G.” 


substitute small shovels or sweeps, and you're 
ready to handle any Southern row crop at big 
capacity. Here’s the smaller, lower-priced 1-2- 
plow Model “H” cultivating young cotton two 
rows at a time. The Model “H” handles up to 35 
acres a day at an approximate fuel cost of two 
cents per acre. If you grow peanuts, you can 
mount an inexpensive John Deere digger attach- 
ment on your two-row cultivator and harvest 
them at big savings in time, labor, and money. 









-.- e THEN CULTIVATE. 
No additional equipment is re- 
quired. Just remove planting 
and fertilizing attachments, 


Waite Toe 
FOR THIS 


FREE reLRER / , 


= a om oon A 
JOHN DEERE PLOW CO., 
Atlanta, Georgia, Dept. GA-35. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me copy of your free folder, “A 


eee 








NEW DAY DAWNS IN THE SOUTH.” 
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~ Check Machinery 


Wants Now 


PRIORITIES affecting the avail- 

ability of both materials and 
skilled labor are making it difficult, 
sometimes impossible, to get new 
farm equipment or repairs for old 
equipment. Each farm _ operator 
should check his equipment at 
once and obtain or order repair 
parts or new machines needed 
during the coming year. Do not 
just check the tools to be used in 


By I. F. 
REED 


Agricultural Engineer 
in Farm Machinery 





the next month or so. Go over all 
equipment, even though some of it 
will not be used until next spring or 
summer. For example, orders for 
new combines or repairs for old ones 
should be placed as soon as possible. 
No one can predict conditions that 
may exist in industry next spring. If 
orders for repairs or for new ma- 
chines are put off, it may not be pos- 


@ The following methods of 
storing kudzu plants, devel- 
oped through field experi- 
ence, are brought to Progres- 
sive Farmer readers by R. Y. 
Bailey, regional agronomist 
of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice. An Alabama product, he 
is probably the world’s lead- 
ing authority on kudzu and 
how to use it. 


e SELECT a site on a well drained 
slope, preferably with a northern 
exposure. Locate within or near a 
stand of large pines if possible. The 

q 





By R. Y. 
BAILEY 


shade from the trees will keep plants 
dormant longer than if they are ex- 
posed to sunlight. 

2. Dig a pit by hand, or with the 
aid of team, plows, tractor, slip 
scrapes, etc., 12 to 15 inches deep, or 
deep enough for the crown buds of 
the plants to be level with, or slightly 
below the surface of the ground 
when the plants are placed at a 60- 
degree angle against the sloping wall 
of the pit. The pits may be laid out 
crosswise to or with the slope. If 
dug crosswise to the slope, construc- 
tion of watertight roofs will be 
simplified. To assure complete drain- 
age, dig a trench around the pit sev- 
eral inches deeper than the floor. 

Plants stored in deep pits will not 
sprout as early in the spring, there- 
fore, it is suggested that deeper pits 
be dug for plants to be set near the 
end of the planting season. 

3. Cover the bottom and the sloped 


sible to get the equipment by the time 
it is needed. 

In anticipating needs for new 
equipment, two important factors 
must be considered: 

1. The production of farm ma- 
chinery may be curtailed drastically 
in the future to permit the use of 
materials, skilled labor, and equip- 
ment on defense projects. 

2. The movement of labor from the 
farms may produce an acute farm la- 
bor shortage. These factors make it 
advisable to estimate machinery needs 
as far into the future as possible . . . 
and to plan the equipment and farm 
program to care for possible labor 
shortage. Farm operators who expect 
their labor to stay with them can 
change to modern larger-scale ma- 
chine units gradually as conditions 
may warrant. However, those who 
depend on outside labor for their 
peak seasons should plan their farm 
and equipment programs to lessen 
the labor peaks. 

Changing the size of the power 
units used on a farm is often a major 
problem, as it requires a whole new 
set of tillage equipment to fit, and 
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training of operators for the new 
equipment. This is especially true 
if the change is from'mule- to tractor- 
drawn equipment. Your county 
agent, extension machinery special- 
ists, and the experiment station su- 
perintendent on your soil type can 
give sound advice based on their wide 
experiences and observations of the 
many farm operators they contact. 
Changing to larger mule-drawn units 
can usually be done with less trouble. 

The efficiency in the use of labor 
for one- and two-mule units can be 
effectively increased by the use of 
jointers on plows to promote better 
coverage of soil-building crops, the 
use of V-drags and slip scrapes for 
building and maintaining terraces, 
the use of weeders for early cultiva- 
tions, the use of one-mule straddle 
row cultivators in place of a plow 
stock with a scooter and wing, the 
use of planters with fertilizer attach- 
ments in place of two separate ma- 
chines, etc. 

In some instances the labor peaks 
can be lessened by more efficient use 
of the power and equipment on hand. 
This will require careful planning 
of the farm program. Use available 
labor effectively throughout the 
year, if possible. Cut cotton and 
corn stalks as soon as they can be 
handled in the fall or early winter. 
Do maintenance work on terraces as 
soon as possible. Break or otherwise 
prepare land during the winter if 
it does not wash. 


How to Store Kudzu Plants 


side of the pit with at least 2 inches 
of clean sand. Coarse clean sand in 
the bottom of the pit will improve 
drainage. 

4. Stand a thin layer of plants 
against the 60-degree sloped side wall 
with the roots on bottom of pit. 


5. Be sure the plants stand up. If 
allowed to tilt at more than a 60- 
degree angle, the number that can 
be stored per square foot of pit space 
will be reduced. Plaster a layer of 
about 2:inches of clean sand against 
the plants. Continue this process un- 
ul the pit is filled, or until all plants 
are stored. 

6. Cover the plants in the pit with 
at least 6 inches of clean moist sand. 
In order to further retard growth for 
late planting, cover the plants 12 to 
18 inches deep with clean sand. 

7. Place heavy layers of pine brush 
crisscrossed over the covered plants 
for protection against freezing and 
to keep the sand from drying out 
and warming up during periods of 
warm weather. 

8. It is advisable to put a roof 
over the pits; it may be watertight or 
a ‘brush arbor. Construct shelters 





high enough above the ground to 
permit men to work in the pits while 
storing and removing the plants. 
Small logs and poles can be used to 
frame a roof; slabs or o!d tarpaulins, 
supported by woven wire, are satis- 
factory covering materials. Pine 
brush thatched thickly on a_ roof 
frame of poles and woven wire 
furnished fair shelter last year. If 
the roof is watertight, it may be nec- 
essary to wet beds 2 or 3 times dur- 
ing the spring to prevent drying. 

9. When it is impossible to secure 
clean sand, loamy sand or weathered 
sawdust may be used. 

10. Make frequent careful exami- 
nations of plants in storage to see 
whether they are in good condition. 

11. When planting season begins, 
taking plants from pits should par- 
allel the planting. Avoid removing 
large numbers of plants from the pits 
and then temporarily re-storing be- 
fore planting. The refrigerating 
effect that delays the growth of 
plants will be lost if very much time 
elapses between the removal of 
plants as originally stored and the 


. time they are set in the field. 





For the thousands of Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Florida readers who are 
planning to add to their kudzu acreage 
this winter or who will be setting it for 
the first time, Mr. Bailey has prepared 
detailed “Instructions for Planting 
Kudzu.” Along with a reprint of the 
storage instructions on this page, it 1s 
offered in mimeographed form for 3 
cents. Those who follow carefully Mr. 
Bailey’s advice can practically guar- 
antee a stand for themselves under any 
weather conditions. Send _ all requests 
to Service Editor, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. Those who 
would like to ask Mr. Bailey about any 
special problem should write him care 
Soil Conservation Service, Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 














“RA covey 
exploded 
right 
underfoot... 




















“Then | found out why SHUR 
SHOT shells are called the 
ideal field load! 


“PTOHEY’RE ballistically right for up- 

land game... with just the right 
amount of power to do a real job. I 
know both from pattern tests and ex- 
perience in the field that Shur Shot 
shells give an exceptionally even dis- 
tribution of shot. This is due partly to 
the extreme uniformity of loading, and 
to the double-screening of pellets to 
make sure only the most perfect pellets 
are used. 

“They’re REALLY Wet-Proof, made 
so by Remington’s exclusive W et-Proof 
process. The corrugated shell body, 
exclusive with Remington shells, is easy 
to handle. It makes the shells stronger 
and tougner; they load, feed, extract 
and eject perfectly whether they’re wet 
or dry. 

“And don’t forget Kleanbore prim- 
ing ...an exclusive Remington devel- 
opment which protects your barrel 
against rust, corrosion and pitting. No 
use talking—you can’t find a better field 
load than Shur Shot no matter how 
you try!” 

Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


Shur Shot, Wet-Proof, Kleanbore and Nitro Express are 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Co., Ine. 





NOTE: WHEN YOU WANT EXTRA POWER, 
SHOOT REMINGTON “NITRO EXPRESS” 
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AUTO-LITE 


PLUG- 


See Your 


FLORALA 
City Motor Co. 
Zorn’s Service Station 


FLORENCE 
Jimmie’s Battery Shop 


FOLEY 
Hesse Motor Co. 


FORT DEPOSIT 
Golson Motor Co, 


FORT PAYNE 
Brown’s Garage 























GADSDEN 
E. C. Miller Motor Co, 
GORDO 
Standard Equip- City Service Station 
ment in One out GREENVILLE 


Motor Service Co. 


GROVE HILL 
Waller Garage 


GUNTERSVILLE 
Guntersville Motor Co, 


HALEYVILLE 
Ray Motor Co. 


HAMILTON 
Howell Motor Co. 


JACKSON 

H. Y. Bolen Service Station 
Warren Motor Co. 

J. C. Stewart Motor Co. 


JASPER 
W. T. Bakers Garage 


of Every Four 
New Cars Built 


LINDEN 
Jeffery Motor Co. 


LIVINGSTON 
Stinson Chevrolet Co, 


MONTGOMERY 

Jim Barnett Motor Co. 
Dexter Ave. Service Station 
O'Neal Auto Repair Co. 
McConnell Brothers 

Purifoy Auto Repair Co. 
Reynold & Grant Service Sta. 
Rush-Stallings Auto Service 
Vandigriff-Allen Motor Co. 


AyTO-LITE sean 
. Whitfield Service Station 


HOW AMAZING NEW “’PLUG-CHEK”’ 


NORTHPORT 
WORKS TO INCREASE POWER, SAVE GAS! “Senne S Sirvice station 
If the engine of your car, truck or tractor is wast- ee ews Service Sta. 
ing gas, losing power, it’s time for a “Plug-Chek.” ore 
ie “, . 
“Plug-Chek” is a new service that he ps your Dorsey-Jackson Chevrolet 
Auto-Lite Spark Plug dealer to spot, more easily Compeny 
than ever before, plugs not functioning properly REFORM 
or plugs burned or fouled because of engine ee 
irregu arities. pe arg derson’s Garage 
e erber naders s 
He compares the “business end” of your _ K. M. Payne 
spark plugs with the “Plug -Chek Indicator.” scoTTsBoRO 
This reading enables him to better analyze — Word Motor Co. 
and correct your engine operation. SELMA 


Driegers Garage 
Southern Auto Supply Co. 


STEVENSON 

Z. E. Hamby Service Station 
Stevenson Motor Co. 
Stevenson Service Station 


SULLIGENT 
Hall Chevrolet Co. 
Shell Service Station 


TALLADEGA 
Cheaha Motor Co, 


TALLASSEE 
Caldwell Brothers 


THOMASVILLE 

Hall Motor Co. 
Stewart Chevrolet Co. 
Stewart Motor Co. 


TRUSSVILLE 
Glenn’s Service Station 


TUSCALOOSA 

Austin Motor Co. 

Bryant’s Gulf Service Station 
Gibson Tire Service 

P. A. Graves Garage 
Lancaster’s Garage 

Redmont Service Station 
Shell Service Station No, 2 


To get top performance, restore gas econ- 
omy, ask any Auto-Lite Spark Plug dealer 
for a “Plug-Chek.” And for best results 
replace faulty plugs with new Auto-Lite’s—the 
Spark Plug that’s Ignition Engineered. 





411 OLAV 


SPARK 
PLUGS 


sAUTO-LIT 


4 
URIAH 
See Your Auto-Lite Dealer Today ‘**. «... 
; WETUMPKA : 
ALABAMA BOAZ DECATUR Turner Gulf Service 
Smith Brothers Pryor Motor Co, 
ALABASTER FLORIDA 
aidates Servi Stati BOLIGEE DEMOPOLIS 
ervice station Boligee Service Station Demopolis Motor Co. CLEARWATER 
ALEXANDER CITY | BRUNDIDGE DOTHAN a 
Wilbanks 5’ tel Co oe Knox Ryals Garage Bell Frame & Wheel Co. CORAL GABLES 
: Singletary & Carmichael Simmons Service Station 
ALICEVILLE CAMP HILL e 
Clements Chevrolet Co. Dealel’s Filling Station EUFAULA CRESTVIEW 
Gulf Service Station CITRONELLE P. L. Horne Service Station Raybon Bros. Garage 
ANDALUSIA Earle Smith Motor Co, EUTAW CRYSTAL RIVER 
Merrill Motors CLANTON Gulf Service Station Crosby Garage 
Charlie B tt G 
ANNISTON lems. une C. FAIRFAX DAYTONA BEACH 


Anniston Motor Co. 
Calhoun Motor Co, 
Farmers Supely Co. 


oe Harris Service Station 
_ Rowe Motor Co. 
- ATMORE 


Longsteel Motor Co. 


Woco Service Station 


COLUMBIANA 
L. H. Curlee Service Station 
Horn Service Station 


CULLMAN 
Cullman Implement Co. 


Quick Service Station 


FAIRHOPE 
Busy Bee Service 
Klumpp Motor Co, 


FLOMATON 
Supreme Service Station 


San Juan Motors 


FT. LAUDERDALE 
Muller Service Station 
Ocean Motors 

Sawyer Motors 


FT. PIERCE 
Johnny’s Gulf Service 


FT. WALTON 
E, S. Buck & Son 


GAINSVILLE 
Stoutamire Motor Co. 


GREEN COVE SPRINGS 
Sutherland Motor Co, 


HOLLYWOOD 
Keystone Auto Parts 
Sherron Motors 


LAKE CITY 
Null Service Station 


LIVE OAK 
Hingson’s Garage 


MILTON 


Jay C. Gainer Service Station 


ORLANDO 
Patrick Service Station 


PENNY FARMS 


Penny Farms Service Station 


POMPANO 
Lloyd’s Garage 


SANFORD 
Reel & Sons 


SARASOTA 

Bay Motors 

Cook Motor Co, 

Dart Motor Co. 

Bob Newhall Chevrolet Co, 


STARK 
J. P. Roberts Motor Co. 


TALLAHASSEE 
Drake Motor Co. 


GEORGIA 


ABBEVILLE 
Shackleford Motor Co. 


ALBANY 

Albany Auto Co. 

J. W. Bush Motor Co. 
Motor Sales & Service 


ARMUCHEE 
Crystal Springs Service 
Station ; 


ATHENS 


Athens Battery & Service Co. 


J. Swanton Ivey, Inc. 
Magnolia Oil Co. 


AUGUSTA 

Augusta Garage & Supply 
Company 

Carburetor & Electric Co. 

Georgia Service Station 

Georgia-Carolina Service 
Station 

Henry Darling, Inc. 

General Tire & Supply Co. 

Royal Garage & Supply Co. 

Seago’s Garage 

Starr-Smith Motor Co. 

Thomson Motor Co, 


BELLVILLE 
H. C. Hearn & Co. 


BLACKSHEAR 
Blackshear Garage 
Carter Motor Co. 
Walker’s Garage 


BROXTON 
Veazy Bros. Auto Service 


CALHOUN 

Richard’s Garage 

Super Service Station 
Walraven’s Service Station 


CANTON 


City Hall Service Station 
North Canton Stores 


CARROLLTON 


City Service Station 
Jackson Service Station 
Malcom Threadgill 


CARTERSVILLE 


Cartersville Auto Supply Co. 


CEDARTOWN 


Adams Service Station 


CHATSWORTH 


Albert’s Garage 

Chatsworth Service Station 

Emmet Cochran Service 
Station 

Fort Street Service Station 

T. L. Gregory 


COLUMBUS 


Askew’s Garage 

M. M. Burke Garage 
Johnson’s Auto Repair 
Pope Motor Co. 

Sallas Service Station 
Well’s Dairy Garage 


COMMERCE 


McClellan & Hix 


CONYERS 


Fred Davis Motor Co. 
J. C. Miller & Son 


COVINGTON 


McGuire Motor Co, 
Trainer Motor Co. 


DALTON 


B & B Garage 
Alfred Jones Garage 


EASTMAN 


Pate Chevrolet Co. 


EAST POINT 


Henry Motor Co. 


Auto-Lite Dealer Today 


ELLIJAY 
Watkins Auto Supply Co, 


FAIRBURN 


Robert Dorris 


Tarpley Tire & Auto Supply 


Company 
FITZGERALD 


Brown’s Garage 


Williams & Co. 


FORT BENNING 
Post Exchange 


FRANKLIN 
Denney Service Station 


GERALDINE 
Gulf Service Station 


GORDON 
Penn Chevrolet Co. 


GRIFFIN 

Chas. Aycock Auto Co, 
Griffin Motor Co. 
Shepard Auto Parts Co. 
Smith Service Station 


HARTWELL 
Suits Garage 


HOGANSVILLE 
Hogansville Service Station 
Lindsey Service Station 


JONESBORO 
Reeves Service Station 
Whaley’s Service Station 


LaGRANGE 
R. L. Hinson Motor Co, 


LEXINGTON ; 
Central Service Station 


LOUISVILLE 
F. L. Mays Garage 


MACON 

Adams-Buchanan Motor Co, 
L. W. Carlisle Garage 
Chapman’s Garage 

Dunlap Chevrolet Co. 
Macon Motors, Inc. 

Jack Mann Co. 

Monks Garage 

Power Oil Co. 

Steve M. Solomon, Jr. 

Bob Stevens Service Station 
Joel Thames Service Station 
Charles H. Yates Motor Co, 


MADISON d 
Texaco Service Station 


MARIETTA 
Benson Motor Co. 


METTER 
Hendrix Motor Co. 


MOULTRIE 
Clark & Lawson Garage 


NEWNAN 

R. B. Askew Co. . 
Gentry Service Station 
Holland Knight 


PALMETTO : 
City Service Station 


REBECCA 
Davis Garage 


ROCKMART 

Lyles’ Garage : 
Brooks Service Station 
Andrews Motor Co. 


ROME . 

Carnes-Langston Service 

DeBerry-Stinson Service 
Station 

G. ©. Hight Motor Co. 

Thomas Electric Service 


QUITMAN 
Hope-Hines, Inc. 


SAVANNAH 
Helmey’s Garage 
ackson Motor Co, 
ack Lambert, Inc. 
Russell Stroud Service 
Station d 
Smith & Deason Service 
Station 
Southern Motors 
Vaughan Motor Co. 


SMYRNA ; 
Howard’s Service Station 


STATESBORO 


Farmers Implement Co. 


SYLVANIA 
Parker’s Garage 
C. A. Mims Motor Co, 


THOMASTON ; 
Fergusons Gulf Service 


TRION A 
Trion Company Service 
Station 


VIDALIA 
McBride Motor Co. 
Pierson Chevrolet Co. 


WASHINGTON 
Russell Service Station 


WAYCROSS . 
Hardy Super Service 
J. B. Hinson Motor Co, 
King Motor Co, 


WEST POINT . 
Herrens Automotive Service 
Tyler Service Station . 
‘Valley Chevrolet Co. 


WINDER 
Auto Sales Co. 
Williams Bros, Garage 


ZEBULON 
Colwell Motor Co. 
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Have You 
Heard This 
NEWS 


e SANFORD wheat, originated by 
the Georgia Experiment Station, 
was produced from a cross between 
Purplestraw and one of the prolific 
Kansas wheats. Sanford is slightly 
later than Purplestraw. It is resist- 
ant to leaf rust but not immune. It 
is very similar to Purplestraw in 
winter growth, straw color, and other 
characteristics. On an average, on 
good soil it will make a barrel of flour 
to the acre more than most ordinary 
varieties, says H. P. Stuckey, director 
of the station. 

—Government authorities are ap- 
pealing to citizens everywhere to 
protect birds in the interest of na- 
tional defense. Birds protect our 
woods, our crops, and our animals. 
They are perhaps more indispensable 
to the preservation of our timber re- 
sources than to any other field in 
which they serve. 

—Camphor, perfumes, flavors, 
plastics, dyes, printing inks, and 
something like 101 other things are 
being made from pine stumps. Con- 
version plants are operating in 
Mobile and Bay Minette, Ala.; Pen- 
sacola, Fla.; DeQuincy, La.; Gulf- 
port, Laurel, Columbia, and Picay- 
une, Miss., and Brunswick, Ga. 
Somewhat related plants, which also 
use pine stumps, are located at Gull 
Point, and at Gainesville, Fla. 

The Pensacola plant distills some- 
thing like 4,000 tons of pine stumps 
each working day, paying $3 a ton 
at loading points in western Florida 
and South Alabama. 

—Manila grass (Zoysia matrella), 
an imported species, is proving an ex- 
cellent lawn grass in this country. It 
does not make seed, as usually han- 
dled, and must be increased by 
division of the sod. Compared with 
Bermuda, it makes a much thicker 
and softer mat, thrives better on 
sandy soils, and grows better in the 
shade. Little of this grass is avail- 


Coming Events 


4-H Achievement Day, Nov. 1. 

National Corn Husking Contest, La- 
Salle, Ill., Nov. 3. 

Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, Washington, D. C., Nov. 
15-17. 

Armistice Day, Nov. 11. 

Georgia Guernsey Cattle Club Sale, Ath- 
ens, Nov. 10, 12:00 noon. 

Diamond Jubilee, National 
Worcester, Mass., Nov. 12-21. 

International Live Stock Exposition, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Nov. 28-Dec. 6. 

National 4-H Club Congress, Chicago, 
Ill., Nov. 28-Dec. 6. 

National Association of County Agents, 
Chicago, Ill., Dec. 1-6. 

Master Farmers of America, annual 
luncheon, Saddle and Sirloin Club, Chi- 
cago, Dec. 2. 

American Farm Bureau Federation, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Dec. 7-12. 

International Turkey Exposition, Chi- 
tago, Dec. 11-15. 

Christmas Day, Thursday, Dec. 25. 


Grange, 


able and the lawn owner may have 
to buy a few clumps, divide them, 
and grow his own plants. 

—That thousands of acres in the 
nation’s tobacco land may be put to 
work producing a special kind of 
tobacco plant as a source of nicotinic 
acid—a pellagra-preventing Vitamin 
B complex. 

—That in 1938, 12 million acres in 
the Corn Belt was planted to hybrid 
varieties; in 1939, 21 million; in 1941, 
31 million. 

—That a flock of 200 hens, proper- 
ly managed and cared for, in one 
year’s time will just about pay for the 
complete installation of a sink, run- 
ning water, and bathroom in a farm 
home, according to Illinois Agricul- 
tural College. 

—That with kudzu seed selling for 
over $1 a pound, it will pay farmers 
to gather all seed possible. Six pounds 
pods give 1 pound kudzu seed.... 
and 1 pound seed will give 2,000 to 
6,000 plants. 

—That about 100,000 farm fami- 
lies now cooperate in the group 
medical care programs sponsored by 
FSA, and receive medical care at costs 
they can afford. 

—That low-grade tobacco may be 


highly valued in the future for mak- . 


ing soap, varnish stain, fiber board, 
fertilizer, and Vitamin B, according 
to promising experimental work of 
the Kentucky Agricultural College. 

—The Alabama Experiment Sta- 
tion has proved that the Vitamin A 
content of milk is dependent upon 
the green feed for the cows. With 
ample grass in August, five times as 
much Vitamin A was present in the 
milk as in February. It was found 
that for only four months in the year 
Vitamin A content in one quart was 
high enough for daily human needs. 
Within one week after cows were 
turned on a pasture of Italian and 
Abruzzi rye and crimson and white 
Dutch clovers early in February, the 
Vitamin A content increased by four 
times and enough was produced in 
one quart to more than meet daily 
human requirements. 

Editor’s Note.—Dr. H. P. Stuckey has 
observed:: “Most consumers like yellow 
butter and rich yellow egg yolks. Both 
these can be produced by providing green 
feed. Butter from cows on green pasture 
may have double the Vitamin A content of 
that from cows getting no green feed. The 
same is true to some extent with eggs from 
hens getting green feed.” 


for Farm Folks 


American Folklore 
Mass., Dec. 27-30. 

American Institute of Cooperation, At- 
lanta, Ga., week Jan. 12, 1942. 

Southern Agricultural Workers’ Meet- 
ing, Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 4-5-6, 1942. 

Florida State Fair, Tampa, Feb. 3-14, 
1942. 
- National Wildlife 
April 12-18, 1942. 


Full moon, Nov. 3; new, Nov. 18. 


“A Scanty Meal” 


BEAUTIFUL 5'- by 8'%-inch 

sepia prints of the painting, “A 
Scanty Meal,” reproduced on page 
12, may be ordered from Elson Co., 
Inc., Belmont, Mass., at 20 cents 
each. Discounts are offered on 
quantity orders. For 10 cents the 
company will send an illustrated cata- 
log of their pictures, a sample Picture 
Study, and a 4 x 5 miniature. 


Society, Andover, 


Week, 


Federation 
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oil made 


for long, hard work! 


EXT TIME you’re on your 

way to town, watch for the 
Sign of the Gulf Orange Disc. 
That’s where you can get Gulf- 
lube — the rugged, reasonably 
priced oil that’s built to stand 
the longest, hardest jobs! 


Then just take Gulflube out 
to your place, try it and see for 
yourself. In your own car, in 
trucks, tractors, pumps, or other 
farm machinery—this tough oil 
will stand up. No wonder hun- 
dreds of thousands of smart- 
buying farm folks swear by it! 


That’s because Gulflube has 
been refined from choice crudes 
by a double-solvent process that 
takes out many of the harmful 
sludge-makers before you use it. 


You’ll find that your Gulf man 
has plenty of Gulflube in the 
5-gallon containers and other 


convenient sizes. Don’t forget, 
either, that the Gulf man carries 
a full line of the famous Gulf 
fuels, lubricants, and specialties 
for farm use. So drop in and see 
the Gulf man soon. He’sa mighty 
good person to know. 


Gulf Products Popular On 
Farm and Ranch: 


GULF TRANSGEAR LUBRICANTS E. P. 90 AND 140 
Specially compounded for use in trans- 
mission, differentials, and final drives. 


GULFLEX CHASSIS LUBRICANTS S$ AND W 
Improved lubricants which will remain 
in bearings for long periods without 
running out. For general chassis lubri- 
cation of cars, trucks, and tractors. 

GULFLEX WHEEL BEARING GREASE 
Possesses unusual resistance to heat. 
Recommended for the ball and roller 
front and rear wheel bearings of cars, 
trucks, and tractors. 

GULFLEX WATERPROOF GREASE 
Provides better lubrication for water 
pumps and automotive and other equip- 
ment where a product of this kind is 
needed. 
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Get into the seat and see for 
yourself how this new kind of 
farmpower meets your present 
problems and fits you for the 
new future now unfolding in South- 
ern farming. See how it enables you 
to use the bigger, faster, more ac- 
curate implements for planting, fer- 
tilizing, and cultivating. Enjoy the 
feel of easily-handled power that 
makes quick work of plowing, disk- 
ing, bedding. Think how its extra 
capacity will make up for limited 
manpower, get field work done 
sooner, spare labor to take care of 
livestock, help you to better farm- 
ing, better living. 

Case tractors come in four sizes, 
ranging from the low-priced 1-2 
plow “V” series through the full 
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Take the Wheel 
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The full 2-plow, 2 or 4-row "SC" with combination planter and cultivator, with fertilizer cans. 


2-plow “S” and improved 3-plow 
“D” series to the mighty 4-5 plow 
“LA.” They are built in all-purpose, 
four-wheel, and orchard styles to 
suit every crop and farming system. 
All have Fuel-Miser carburetion to 
make every drop of fuel do its full 
duty. All give you the choice of hot- 
and-cool manifold for both low-cost 
fuels and gasoline, or cold mani- 
fold for gasoline only. All have four 
gears forward—three field speeds in 
steps up to about five miles an hour, 
plus a fourth speed for quick, safe 
transport. All are available with 
built-in electric starting and light- 
ing, well worth the slight extra cost. 

Stop in at your Case dealer’s now 
for a look at the size that suits your 
farm. Use the coupon below. 


Tools for Every Type of Tillage 


For every Case all-purpose tractor there are mounted planters and cultiva- 
tors for cotton, corn, and narrow-row crops; listers and middle busters; 
mounted plows and power mowers. On the low-priced “VC” they are 
mounted with Masterframe, the new development that saves duplication 
of frame and lifting parts, saves dollars on every implement after the first. 
For the full 2-plow and 3-plow sizes the implements are the famous “Easy 
on—Easy off” style that won’t wear wobbly. All are available with power 
lift. Case also builds a full line of plows, harrows, and other implements, 


10 
Golden 
Anniversary 
Models 


A Size and Price 
for Every Farm 


CASE 


Mail This... 


Learn about the latest power and machines for the 
faster, easier farming that is coming to the South. For 
free books and folders mark items that may interest 
you, mail to J. I. Case Co., Dept. L-78, Racine, Wis., 





or nearest branch. 


Low-Priced 1-2 Plow Tractors 
Full 2-Plow Tractors 

New 3-Plow Tractors 

Fast 4-5 Plow Tractors 
Centennial Tractor Plows 


In 1892 the world’s first 
as tractor was built inthe 

se factory and went to 
work on a nearby farm. 


(C Disk Harrows 

C) Precision Planters 
(J Grain Drills 

(] Hammer Mills 

(J Manure Spreaders 





Today the ten new Case Name 
tractors give you extra en- 
durance, convenience and Address 





economy rn of experi- 
ence begun fifty years ago 





Acreage _ 











The Broomes Swept Up 
Some Farm Income 


By JACK WOOTEN 


3 ee 41 years, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. C. Broome, of the Mc- 
Bean community, Richmond Coun- 
ty, Ga., have never bought a speck 
of flour. 

But that isn’t all the Broome 
family has to brag about. They are 
proud of the fact that during all these 
years, they have practiced an_all- 
round live-at-home program and 
have taught their children to do this. 

Eight of their 11 children are still 
living—four boys and four girls. 
Nine of them have been engaged in 
4-H club work, with the boys going 
strong on pigs and the girls devoting 


a great part of their time to chickens. - 


There are now two grandchildren 
who are 4-H club members. One is 
a boy, Bobby Collins, interested in 
pigs and cows, and the other, Gloria 
Collins, spends a big part of her time 
learning the ins and outs of 4-H club 
homemaking and cooking. 

“Our children and grandchildren 
are healthy and happy,” says Mrs. 
Broome. “We attribute this to the 
wholesome diet they get from pro- 
duce grown on our farm. The wheat 
we have been growing to make flour 


Chestnuts Are 


OLDER farmers can still re- 

member when chestnuts were 
among the most common trees in 
many parts of the South and one of 
the natural sources of a fine food; 
today’s younger farmers may, in 
their old age, see the chestnut again 
as a common nut tree for home use 
an | commercial planting. 

It was blight that destroyed both 
the native chestnut and the import- 
ed European varieties. From China 
and Japan have come the hardy, 
blight-resistant sorts that look so 
promising for the future. The U.S. 
Bureau of Plant Industry now has 
plantings of seedlings and new varie- 
ties at Beltsville, Md., Savannah and 
Philema, Ga., Meridian, Miss., Rob- 
son, La., and Chico, California. Sev- 
eral nut growers in various parts of 
the country have also made plantings. 

Associate Pomologist C. A. Reed 


all these years is ground at the mill 
and we pay the.toll. We also use a 
great deal of shorts for muffins and 
battercakes. There are a lot of whole 
wheat vitamins in this, you know.” 

The Broomes have lived on their 
Richmond County farm most of 
their lives, and they say they 
wouldn’t swap farm life for the big- 
gest skyscraper in the world. 

They raise hogs for both market 

and home use. They sell some of 
their wheat. They have a number 
of chickens, buy their mash, but 
raise all of their scratch feed. 
_ Mrs. Broome takes great pride in 
making butter and cottage cheese, 
which she sells at the Farmer’s Mar- 
ket in Augusta. 

“I’m not bragging,” she said, “but 
many folks have come to me and 
said that they don’t want anybody 
else’s cottage cheese but mine. I’m 
proud of that reputation because it 
helps us add to our farm income.” 

The Broomes are real American 
citizens—doing their part in making 
America strong and enjoying the 
wholesome life that comes from 
pleasant and profitable farming. 


Coming Back 


says that the trees grow rapidly and 
often begin bearing when five or six 
years old, but usually do not produce 
full crops until they are 8 to 12 years 
old. Chief pests so far seem to be 
two weevils that hatch from eggs de- 
posited in the nuts before they fall 
to the ground. These mainly hatch 
out soon after the harvest and ruin 
the nuts. The chief remedy to date 
is the barnyard fowl, as when limit- 
ed numbers of trees are planted in 
chicken yards, there is no trouble. 
Apparently the chestnut is adapted 
to the same country as the peach. 
A number of varieties are available 
from commercial nurseries which 
have been developed from the origi- 
nal Chinese and Japanese trees 
brought into the U. S. 

Any individual desiring detailed 
information should write to the U. S. 
Horticultural Station, Beltsville, Md. 


“We Want to Grow Our Flour!” 


“ALL my 26 croppers want to 
plant wheat for home use. Can 
you advise me about acreage?” 


The AAA says 3 acres per farm 
family having an interest in the 
wheat, if none is sold off the farm. 
So your maximum acreage would be 
81 acres (26 x 3 plus 3 for yourself). 


“I am operating largely with wage 
hands but I'd like to plant enough 
wheat to supply the plantation with 
flour. How much can I plant?” 


Up to 15 acres without any penalty. 
If you average 22 bushels (or about 
4 barrels of flour) an acre, that would 
give you 60 barrels for the place. 


“IT am a two-horse farmer with 
only my own family’s help. I’ve tried 
wheat a little and think I could 


profitably produce more for seed for 
neighbors. How much can I plant?” 


Any farmer in Georgia, Alabama, 
or Florida not having an allotment 
can plant 15 acres to feed, eat, or sell 
as he pleases without any marketing 
penalty or any loss of regular AAA 
payments for other crops. 


“I had a wheat allotment of 37 
acres last year. Can you advise me 
what tt is likely to be this time?” 

You’d better see your AAA com- 
mittee. National allotted acreage has 
been cut from 62,000,000 to 55,000,- 
000 acres. With your acreage and 
the AAA wheat payments you’ve 
been getting, you naturally would 
not be interested in the “15 acres per 
farm” limit or the “3 acres per farm 
family” provision. 
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A Thanksgiving 
Sermon 
é AT Thanksgiving time it seems 


appropriate to thank God for 
two things: 
First, of course, for the welcome 


and agreeable things He sends us 
—His obvious blessings. Second, 
for our ability to cut in half our 
worries about unwelcome and dis 
agreeable things. And hardly any- 
thing can help us more than to real- 
ize that even the things that are 
unwelcome often teach us lessons of 
great value and turn to blessings in 


the end. 


A FAMOUS lecturer of the past 
generation, A. A. Willits talked on 


” 


“Sunshine.” The people nicknamed 


By 
REV. J. W. 
HOLLAND 


ny 





him, “Sunshine Willits.” He used to 
say, “I am alive and active at 80, due 
to the fact that there are two things 
I have never worried about: the 
things I cannot help, and the things 
I can help.” 

It has been my lot quite recently 
to talk with several people who were 
worrying about the disadvantages of 
getting old. We are strange crea- 
tures: we all desire to live long, but 
none of us wants to get old. 


A FARMER pointed with pride 
to a new barn he had recently built. 
He said that as he was coming over 
a hill one evening from field work, 
he saw his old barn in flames. His 
heart sank within him. He moped 
about it for days. Then his young 
son said, “Daddy, maybe God wants 
us to have a new, modern barn in- 
stead of the old one Grandpa built.” 
This brought him to his senses. He 
stopped worrying about what could 
not be helped, and drew up plans 
for the kind of barn he had always 
wanted. There it was, newly paint- 
ed—and almost paid for in two years. 

It is useless to talk about trusting 
in God unless we begin to do it. He 
who trusts in God has two decided 
advantages: (1) he will learn more 
surely the will of God toward his life, 
and (2) he will shoo out of his mind 
the fears, ghosts, goblins, and 
witches that infest his soul. 


I CONFESS that I can’t always 
live up to this high note of trust in 
God’s goodness. Now and then IJ fall 
off some bridge I do not have to 
cross, and get myself “all wet”—the 
same as you do. Finally, I learned 
from God a better and finer way of 
living. It came out of a sentence 
written by some epigram writer. 

“Tf you want to travel the Happi- 
ness Highway, learn to make the best 
of the worst that happens, and do 
not cross your bridges until you get 
to them.” 

There is plenty going on in the 
world not to our liking, but worry 
will not help us any. Some writer 
has said it well for us: 

It’s what you think that makes your world 

Seem dull or bright to you; 

Your mind can color all things gray, 

Or make them brighter hue. 

Be glad today, be clear and wise, 

Seek truth amid the dross; 

aste neither time nor thought 
The bridge you'll never cross. 
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HEN you buy a new 
tractor, you know you're 
going to live with that tractor 
a long time. 
You’re going to use it in all 
kinds of weather and in all 
kinds of soil conditions — 
backward as well as forward. 
You'll probably even have to 
do a lot of driving on hard 
surfaced roads. 


Most farmers now agree that 
rubber tires on a tractor per- 
form all these jobs best. 


And the wise farmer knows 
that the kind of tire—the tread 
it has— makes a big difference 
in the amount of work and com- 
fort he'll get using his tractor. 


On hard roads, going to work, 
you want a tread that rolls 
smoothly. And because those 
big husky lugs on the open 
center tread of a Goodyear 
Sure-Grip are even-spaced, 
even length and not joined 
together, this tire is flexible 











THE GREATEST NAME 
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Lvery time Fase tay tractor lin 
glad its equjyped with COOLVEARS 


THAT OPEN CENTER SELF-CLEANING TREAD IS 
FOUR WAYS BETTER ON THE JOB...HERE’S WHY 


pe 











enough to roll without jolting. 


On the job, you want a tread 
that pu pulls smoothly against the 
earth without cutting it up in 
chunks. And that means a 
tread with separate, uniform 
lugs that penetrate sharp and 
deep with minimum distur- 
bance of the soil. 






OPEN 
CENTER 

TREAD 
* GRIPS 


ON WET 
GROUND 





In muddy soil. or over wet, 
= Cpe ee ———— 

slippery grass, you want an 

open center self-cleaning tread 

with no “mud traps” — no 

pockets where earth can pack 

and fill up smooth. 


























And at all times, you want to 
be able to back up — which 


means a tread that delivers 




















real pulling power back- 
ward as well as forward. 
If you’re thinking about 
buying a new or used 
tractor, you ll convince 
yourself you want 
Goodyears —if you 
just check up on the 
four points mentioned here. 





IN RUBBER 
» 





STRANLE MALNETIL SPONGE 


REVOLUTIONARY invention. DRAWS dirt} 
put of fabri No Oo mosey CEaties wae dust, 
ses no elect: ricit ity. 


500 ANTED. 
SAVES DRYCLEANING | "Reeve biccand: 
ered 


span. Also cleans hats 
furniture, etc. Long lastin Low ‘Briced. In- 
grantly grire attention wherever shown 

T SELLER FOR AGENT s. Hust: 
t ers cleaning up big 


"Samples eont on trial 
SAMPLE OFFER : Be 
each locality who writes, gx obligation Get 
details. Be first—send in your name TODA ¥1 
KRISTEE CO., 1225 Bar St., Auronet Ohio 


aeeaeet 


LLEANS 8 
, LILLE 
ALTION 





Read the Ads and keep yourself posted. Write our advertisers 
for catalogs, price lists, etc. You will find them to be reliable. 
When writing them be sure to say:—“I saw your ad in the 
Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist.” 

















Let THE COMMUNITY HANDBOOK 


Work for you. 288 pages jam-full of fun and helpful hints—money- 
making socials, games, songs, parties. It can teach you how to swim, how 












experience — 


and Make up to $12 in a Day! 


@ Let me send you a fine all-wool union tailored suit 
FREE OF ONE PENNY COST. Just follow my 
easy plan and show the suit to your friends. Make up 
to $12 in a day | easily. Partial Payment Plan. No 

no h necessary. 


Send for Samples—FREE OF COST 
Write today for FREE details. ACTUAL SAMPLES 
and*‘sure-fire’’ money-getting plans. Send no money. 
t. J. Collin, PROGRESS TAILORING CO. se 
500 S. Throop St., Dept, ¥-223, Chicage, Iilineis 


to correctly lead a meeting, even how to “put on your company manners!” 
And all for just 25 cents ($2 for 10 copies). Attractively bound in blue, 
green, or dark red. State your choice. 


THE COMMUNITY HANDBOOK 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Memphis, Tenn. Birmingham, Ala. 





Dallas, Tex. Raleigh, N. C. 
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Yous Need ? 








THINKS osc of the 


kind of tractor power you need; all- 
duty power for row-crop mounted 
tool work; for belt pulley and take-off 
work of all kinds. Low-cost power, 
naturally; high-compression respon- 
sive power, preferably! It’s Oliver 70 
power you're talking about! 


y ALK: Talk with any of 


your neighbors who have used the 
sensational self-starting, streamlined 
Oliver high-compression 70. Ask also 
about the Oliver tool bar lister which 
mounts simply on the Oliver 70; ask 
about its positive depth control, strong- 
er, more compact design, its positive 
power lift, its high clearance and its 
easy use of planting attachments. Then, 


VESTS... this combina- 


tion in your fields. We’re confident 
you'll do a better job of listing—a 
better all-around job of farming with 
the Oliver 70 and its modern tools 
working for you. 









k at the features of the Oliver 10; 
pended them with all others; we think by 
your 3T Test the 70 will be your choice: 






6-cylinder high-compression engine, 
1 easy starting, sweet performing, 
plenty of pep and power. 






2 New comfort for you; easy riding 
seat, roomy platform; controls at 


fingertips. 


3 Row-Vue tapered hood and chassis, 
full vision of all work. 








Mounted tools; a complete line, 
4 field proved at planting, plowing, 
listing, busting, cultivating, etc. 






Starter, lights, power take-off, belt 
5 pulley, Tip-Toe wheels or rubber 


tires available. 
















Fuel Miser Governor; real fuel econ- 
6 omy because power is fitted to thejob. 






ND FOR 1-2-PLOW POWER... 
ask ABOUT THE NEW OLIVER 60 


Here's big, high-compression valve-in- 














wer with Fuel Miser economy cs 
a ga power to the job. Here's new Te cremane tet 
comfort, all-season usefulness with com- 






line of mounted tools. Four speeds 
ees wena, lights, 2-speed belt pul- 
ley, power take-off, power lift, rubber 
tires available. 






FPOCE pack oF 
RAYDEX RAZOR BLADES! 


To help you learn about the razor blade principle 
of Oliver Raydex tractor moldboard plow bases 
(with points so low in cost that they may be thrown 
away when dull, like a used safety razor blade) 
Oliver offers, absolutely free, a pack of Raydex 
razor blades to all who send in this coupon. Send 
it in and learn about the modern way to get better 
tractor moldboard plowing at lower cost. 


OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT SALES CO. 

400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. prsr 11-41 

(0 Please send me my free pack of Raydex 
razor blades. Please send folders on the 
following: ; 

0 70 tractor (]60 tractor [1 Tool Bar Listers 

0 Raydex, successor to plowshare 

0 Plow Master Plow 0 Disc Plows 

(C0 | WOULD LIKE TO TEST AN OLIVER..... 
TRACTOR IN MY OWN FIELDS. 
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Country 
Things 
I Love 

Most 


I LOVE our old- 

fashioned  quilt- 
ings where neighbors 
get together with nice 
chatty talks, with 
much banter and fun 
; . good dinners 
with crackling bread, 
hominy, turnip 
greens, gingerbread, hoecakes, ‘pos- 
sum and ’taters, hog jowls with peas 
and collards—oh, it’s good to live 
in Dixie, God’s Country! I love to 
give presents, and to pass on to those 
who need them all my children’s out- 
grown clothing, books, toys; and 
also pass on smiles—smiles, smiles. 
I love to pass on compliments to peo- 
ple I’ve heard others say about them, 
and see them smile. I love to “sit 
up” with a sick neighbor; it makes 
me a better woman.—Mrs. J. R. Kil- 
gore,.Jr., Walker County, Ala. 


I LOVE the young firmness of my 
little boy’s body; the little beads of 
perspiration on his upper lip as he 
hoes in the garden beside me; the 
grimy warmness of his little hand in 
mine as we go after the cows at sun- 





set. I love the pride he has learned 
to know in the fact that he is an 
American, his deep appreciation of 
the snatches of poetry and song | 
give to him from time to time. And 
when we have reached the day’s end 
I love the soft, warm kiss my little 
farmer plants upon my cheek—his 
whispered “good night,” as he turns 
to his bed; then the expression on 
his face as he drifts far away from 
me into a land called Dream.—C. R. 
B., Lubbock County, Tex. 


I LOVE the early gray dawn of 
the fall morning when the song of a 
happy old darkey on his way to work 
awakens the rooster to crowing, and 
the chill air makes you breathe deep 
and pull up a_blanket.—Teratha 
Robinson, Newton County, Miss. 








Handy Farm Devices 


Mail Box Flag If your mail box flag has become 

worn and refuses to stay in posi- 
tion, take a small rat-tailed file large enough to 
fit in the original hole of flag stem, and file a slot 
which will allow the flag to be raised or lowered. 
Then fasten the flag on with a big-headed rivet, 
leaving just enough play so flag can be lowered 
or raised with ease. Then rivet on a brace as 
shown so that when the flag is raised, it will slide 
down behind it. With this device, no wind or 
anything else will knock the flag down. Andrew M. Shandor, 
Cambria County, Pa. 





Lock for Gun The drawing shows a sure way 

of preventing children or adults 
from accidentally discharging guns of any type. 
Using a small rat-tailed filer, file a notch in the 
back of the trigger and a matching notch in the 
inside of the trigger guard. The notches are made 
just large enough for a small padlock to be squeez- 
ed in the opening. When the hammer is in the safe position, this will work 
on hammerless guns also. Thomas Turney, Coosa County, Ala. 


4 





Ladle From Piston Last summer while re- 

ead pairing some machinery 
it was necessary to rerun a bearing to complete 

the job. Having no ladle in which to melt bab- 

bitt, an old car piston was fished from the junk pile, and extra long threads 
were run on a short length of %-inch rod. The rod was then inserted in 
the wristpin holes and tightened by nuts on both sides. A short piece of 
hollow pipe on the rod provided a movable hand hold. The final result was 
just as good a babbitt ladle as could have been bought at any hardware store. 
Lon Riggs, Lincoln County, Okla. 
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Pipe Andirons I made a set of these , 4 
andirons for myself and | 
have made some good money making 
them for others. They will not fall in any 
way and the wood will not roll off the fire. I 
use %-inch pipe and old elbows and tees. 


David L. Lemoine, Avoyelles Parish, La. 
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Argentine Pampa 


(From page 8) the others being 
smooth. For an outside fence, the 
top and third wires are barbed. 


To those who 
think that grain 
must be fed liber- 
ally to produce top 
quality beef, the operations on an 
Argentine estancia are a revelation. 
For although Argentina produces an 
abundance of corn, it is not fed to 
Argentine livestock. It goes over the 
seas in ships to feed the stock of other 
Jands, while Argentine cattle eat and 
grow fat on alfalfa, oats, rye, Sudan 
grass, etc. 


Grain Sold, 
Not Fed 


Alec, in our country folks are pretty 
careful how they graze alfalfa. Not 
only are they afraid that the cattle 
wil] hurt the alfalfa with close graz- 
ing or grazing during wet weather, 
but they also fear the alfalfa may 
bloat the cattle. But in Argentina 
there seems to be no trouble in main- 
taining a stand of alfalfa 7 or 8 years 
under grazing conditions. “Cattle 
don’t hurt our alfalfa,’ said Mr. 
James, “but we keep the sheep off. 
They graze too close. As to bloat, 
we don’t have any trouble with it.” 


Constant cropping 


Notes on the on alfalfa has low- 


Alfalfa Crop) = ered the water 
table in this area. 
“Twenty-five years ago,” remarked 


Mr. James, “the water table in this 
country was only 10 to 12 feet from 
the surface. Now it is down 26 feet. 
As a result, our alfalfa doesn’t last 
as long or carry as many cattle as it 
did at one time. After 5 to 8 years 
we must plow it up and plant corn, 
barley, and wheat, and other crops 
which do not require so much mois- 
ture. After several years in these 
crops, soil moisture is restored and 
the land can be put back into alfalfa. 
We try to plant about 10 per cent of 
our land in alfalfa each year.” 

The alfalfa fields seemed rather 
weedy to me, and upon inquiring I 
found that the thistles are particularly 
harmful. They lower the carrying 
capacity of a great many pastures and 
are so expensive to control because of 
the size of the grazing properties that 
itis seldom attempted. Also crowd- 
ing its way into the alfalfa fields and 
making a pest of itself was our old 
friend, Bermuda grass. In fact, Ber- 
muda grass seemed to be getting well 
scattered over that section of the 
Pampa. It was growing luxuriantly 
around the farmsteads. It looked like 
good pasture to me, and Mr. James 
also said it was a good pasture grass. 
However, I could see that he wasn’t 
much interested in it. Naturally, one 
wouldn’t be interested in a few 
patches of Bermuda if he had 30,000 
acres of alfalfa for grazing. I found 
several other grasses in Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Brazil which were old 
friends—carpet, Dallis, and rescue. 
The last two are natives of the Argen- 
tine Pampa. 

Next month I'll write you about 
the gains that Argentine cattle make 
on the fine pastures, the quality and 
cost of beef they produce, and what 
Ilearned in that country which might 

applicable to the production of 
beef cattle in our own Southland. 


Sincerely yours, 


TO: Alexander Nunn, 
Managing Editor. 





POWER MATCHED 





nnouncing the Finest 


FORD TRUCKS. 


EVER CUNT! 








FOR FARM WORK 


NTO THE 1942 TRUCKS Ford has 

built a larger measure of depend- 
ability, economy and reliability 
than ever before. It is the most 
extensive line in Ford history, built 
to take care of more than 95% of 
all hauling jobs. 


The power range provided by 
the new Ford 90 hp 6-cylinder 
engine, the two famous Ford V-8s, 
and the Super-Economy “4,” makes 
it possible for you to select a Ford 
engine that is power-matched to 





the many hauling jobs on yourfarm. 

Ford engineering and research 
have contributed vitally important 
improvements in the new Ford 
Trucks. You can depend on them 
to handle your toughest jobs. 

The 1942 Ford Trucks, reflect- 
ing 38 years of Ford manufactur- 
ing experience, are the finest Ford 
Trucks ever built. Let your Ford 
dealer determine your require- 
ments and specify the right Ford 
Truck for your farm. 


Bitlet (0 woik-10 bed -10 dive — 
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4 GREAT ENGINES 


W 126 CHASSIS and 


* 23 


BODY COMBINATIONS 


y/ 6 WHEELBASES 


y’ ALL-NEW 114-INCH 
COMMERCIAL CAR 
CHASSIS 


y For 1942—a 
New High in 
PERFORMANCE 


and even 
GREATER ECONOMY 








Sa SHAT 


a ag at our expense 
why _ Guild’s GREEN 
MOUNTAIN Asthmatic 
tesco has been a 
trusted aid in asthmatic 
paroxysms for over 70 
years! This pleasant 
smoke vapor means relief 
with economy! 24 ciga- 
rettes only 50¢! Powder 
25¢ and $1.00 at nearly 
all drug stores. Write to- 
Sey for FREE SAMPLE. 
The J. H. Guild Co., Dept. 
PF11, Rupert, Vermont. 
























STON 





— 
FREIGHT P Ait. 







DEPT. 7 STATION **F** ATLANTA,GA, 


nteed. 26 inches high, 
20 inches wide, 8 ins. thick. Catelog Free. 
EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANY 


FARM LEAFLETS 


Whitewash That Stays Put. 

To Make a Compost Heap. 
Treating Peaches for Borers. 

A Homemade Hay Baler. 
Holly and Mistletoe Dealers. 
Dycing With Native Materials. 
Killing Weevils in Grains. 
Dairy Share Farming. 
Measuring Corn in Crib. 

The Tanning of Hides. 


BUILDING PLANS 


5083—6 x 14 cattle self-feeder.. 10 
5262—36 x 48 cattle barn.......... 30 
5388—-Hog loading chute <3 
70324—Adaptable general barn.... 50 
70325—100-hen poultry house...... 10 
70159—Sanitary outdoor toilet... 10 
85111—Single chamber septic tank 20 





Growing Youngberries, Boysenberries. 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


Need Help This Month? 


76308—6 rooms, bath, 2 porches 20 
5544—5 rooms, bath, 2 porches.. 20 


73337—3-room log, work porch.. 10 
70275—Outdoor fireplaces............ 10 
5063—Hog-scalding Equipment 10 
5579—24-bushel self-feeder........ 10 


5137—Poultry burglar alarm 10 
86293—6-room, 1% story, bath ....10 
70171—Fireplace and flues........... 10 


74213—4 rooms, bath, porches.. 20 
BOOKS 

Farm Lease Contract......... eee 

The Community Handbook... 25 

Massey’s Garden Book................... 25 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


cents 
cents 
cents 





Leaflets are 3 cents each. 


est you—Dallas, Memphis, 
ham, Raleigh. . 





Send all 
orders for all material to Service Editor, 
The Progressive Farmer, at office near- 
Birming- 
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HERE’S A BRAIN-TEASER 


SUPPORT A 50‘ PIECE ON A 


CIGARETTE PAPER! 


SO IT LOOKS EASY, EH? 


Well, just try it—fold the paper in 
ordinary ridges and see it flop under 
the weight of the 50-cent piece! The 
bet - winning 
trick is to 
crease the 
ridges in on 
the bias—see 
small sketch 
at right. 













| 











BUT THIS REALLY IS EASY— WITH THE RIGHT CUT: 


6-SECOND 
ROLLED SMOKES 
FIRM—-TRIM—PLUMP! 





‘‘P_A.’s the Prize 
Tobacco,’’ allows 






| WHIP OUT — . 
TRIM NIFTIES WITH 
PRINCE ALBERTS 
CRIMP CUT IN A JIFFY— 
NO WASTE —MORE 
SMOKES TO THE TIN. 
AND THEY'RE COOL, 

MILD, TASTY 
SMOKES, TOO— ROLLED 
OR INA PIPE! 
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R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. 


LO, 


In recent laboratory “smoking 
bowl’’ tests, Prince Albert burned 


8 DEGREES 
COOLER 


than the average of the 30 other 
of the largest-selling brands 
tested —coolest of all! 
{i i sitll} i * 
MP) C I 7 fine roll-your-own cigarettes 
in every handy pocket tin of 
Prince Albert 


INCE ALBERT 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 


SS 




















MY fall plantings are practically 

completed, but during late Octo- 
ber or early November I usually make 
a planting of mustard, spinach, and 
winter radishes, and some onion sets 
for green onions when I do not set 
them in early October. 

Before hard freezing weather, pull, 
top, and store the turnips in banks 
located on well drained ground. Best 
results come when only 12 to 15 
bushels are put in a hill. In such 
banks covered with just enough dirt 
to prevent freezing, they will remain 
sound and juicy much longer than if 


By L. A. 
NIVEN 





left in the field. In topping, leave 
a quarter to half inch of stem. 


An Oklahoma 
farm woman has 
used this method successfully in stor- 
ing unripe tomatoes just before frost: 


Save Tomato 


Cover ground inside a cold frame with 
about two inches of straw, lay tomatoes 
on the straw, stem end down, cover with a 
very thick layer of straw, and then spread 
a wagon sheet, or smaller cover, over the 
frame. The straw holds the moisture from 
the ground, keeps the tomatoes from shriv- 
eling, and pre vents freezing. 

While I have never tried this meth- 
od, I am sure that it is superior to 
those generally followed. This lady 
says further that tomatoes so han- 
dled ripen better than those stored in 
cellar or pantry, and that they keep 
well beyond Christmas. 


Cut Stalks Cut and burn as- 
paragus stalks as 
soon as frost comes. Rake up and 


dispose of all leaves and berries. It 
is best to cut even 
with the ground or 
an inch or two be- 
low the surface, 
but not close 
aX enough to injure 
the crowns. This 
procedure will not 
only put ground in proper shape for 
next year’s crop, but will aid in con- 
trolling rust. When stalks are off, 
mulch heavily with stable manure. 





Plow Garden Fall breaking of 

the garden will 
make it dry out much earlier in the 
spring, thus permitting earlier plant- 
ing of such hardy vegetables as Eng- 
lish peas, Irish potatoes, cabbage, 
onions, etc. It also turns up various 
insects that have gone into winter 


quarters and that will die from cold, 
lessening pest damage next year. A 
further advantage of fall plowing is 
the hastening of rotting of any ma- 
nure or refuse turned under. 


Keep Cabbage The old-fashioned 

method of carry- 
ing late cabbage through the winter 
is still one of the best. Plow a rather 
deep furrow, put cabbage heads in 
it, stalks up, and with two furrows 
cover all except roots, just deep 
enough to avoid freezing. 


Store Peppers These are quite 

frost tender. Just 
before frost, pick all that are half 
grown or more and store as green to- 
matoes are stored. They will keep 
for several weeks when so handled. 


Plants grow faster 
and better in these 
than in the manure-heated hotbeds. 
Also, more plants are obtained from 
a given quantity 
of seed. Over a 
period of years, 
everything consid- 
ered, they will 
probably prove as 
economical as 
other types of beds. 
agent or vocational 


Electric Beds 





Any county 
teacher can provide information on 


construction and operation. 


Storing Roots Beets and carrots 


may be stored in . 


cellars or in hills as described for 
turnips. Left in the ground, they 
are usually injured by cold, and be- 
come stringy and pithy. Properly 
stored, they will keep throughout the 
winter. Parsnips and salsify may be 
left in the row and pulled as needed, 
as freezing does not injure them. 


Fertilize Now An application of 

nitrate of soda 
now to such vegetables as lettuce, 
spinach, kale, collards, and late cab- 
bage will help. The more growth that 
can be obtained before freezing 
weather, the better. Scatter around 
plants and cultivate in. Keep off the 
leaves, as it will burn them. 


A heavy broadcast 
application of ma- 
nure on the garden this fall or early 
winter will pay good dividends next 
year. Plow it in except on hilly or deep 
sandy soil. There is no danger of 
getting the ground too rich. Some 
who apply only stable manure get 
more nitrogen than phosphate and 
potash. This can and should be 
remedied by using in spring and 
summer commercial fertilizer high in 
these two last-named elements. 


Use Manure 


If the fall crop is 
not dug before 
frost kills the tops, cut them off as 
soon as killed, and dig at the first 
convenient time. Leaving potatoes 
in the rows after tops are cut and dig- 
ging as needed is a rather poor way 
of handling, but if it is practiced, 
throw a few furrows on top of the 
row to keep potatoes from freezing. 


Dig Potatoes 








Whether its your first or fiftieth 
garden, to get the most from it, follow 
the month-by-month instructions in the 
new edition of Massey’s Garden Book 
for the Southern States. It answefs 
garden questions from A. to Z. Send 
25 cents for your copy to The Progres- 
sive Farmer, at the office nearest you— 
Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. 
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M FOURTEEN-YEAR peach va- 
a riety tests by the Arkansas Ex- 
periment Station reveal that many 
peaches were seriously injured by 
temperatures of zero or below dur- 
ing winter, 20 degrees seven to ten 
days before bloom, and 25 degrees 


during flowering period. Several 
varieties, however, were outstanding 


. incoming through such temperatures 


and producing crops:  Slappey, 
Honey, Early Rose, Rochester, Ideal, 
Early Elberta, Fair’s Beauty, and 
Carpenter. 


While _ large-scale 
commercial ex- 
pansion of fruit and berry produc- 
tion probably would not be wise, 
there does seem to be much room for 
raising more of them for home and 
local markets. The experience of an 
Arkansas farmer who last season 
cleared $100 per acre on two acres of 
strawberries, and successfully sold 
nearly 1,000 bushels of peaches on 
his local market, illustrates this point. 


More Fruit 


Berry toTry = Strictly speaking, 
there is no such 
thing as an everbearing blackberry, 
but we saw one growing here in the 
South this summer that at least par- 
tially deserves this name. It started 
ripening in early summer and con- 
tinued into the fall. Called the De- 
Soto, and of I!linois origin, it is worth 
trying. 

Another very fine and large-fruit- 
ed blackberry is the Alfred. The Me- 
Donald is also a large-fruited variety, 
a heavy yielder, and gives ripe fruit 
for about six weeks. Eldorado is 
hardy, late, and a good fruiter. 
Ozark Beauty produces quite large 
berries, is a heavy bearer, and stands 
drouth well. Every home needs a 
few of one or more of these varieties, 
as well as several Boysenberries, 
Youngberries, and dewberries. Set 
them this fall or winter and they will 
bear the second season. 

Set Plants November and 
December is an 
ideal time for setting strawberries, 
small fruits, and fruits in the Cotton 
Belt. Above the Cotton Belt, Feb- 
Tuary and March are the best months. 
Fall-set plants become better estab- 
lished before hot weather. The roots 
8fow during winter, and runner 
§towth takes place earlier. It is these 





What to Do in the Orchard 


Time to set plants 
now for berries like 


these later. 
—U.S.D.A. Photo. 


early runner plants 
that produce heaviest 
yields. 


The Blakemore is 
rapidly becoming the 
South’s most popular 
strawberry, but be- 
cause it is such a free 
plant producer it 
should be given more 
distance. Set 214 to 
3 feet apart in 314- 
foot rows. From 20 to 24 inches 
is enough space for most of the other 
varieties. 

Don’t make the mistake of setting 
strawberries or fruits on poor ground. 
Select fertile and well drained soil 
and apply 500 to 1,000 pounds of a 
high-grade complete fertilizer before 
setting plants. 
Apple Notes In selecting apple 
varieties, be sure to 
find out whether they pollinate them- 
selves. For instance Winesap, Stay- 
man, Black Twig, and Arkansas 


_ Black will not properly pollinate 


themselves or each other, or any other 
variety. By interplanting with De- 
licious and Jonathan this trouble will 
be overcome. Delicious will not polli- 
nate itself but when Jonathan or any 
other good pollenizer is interplanted, 
there will be no trouble in setting a 
fruit crop. Your nurseryman can 
help you. 
Well Liked The rapidly in- 
creasing populari- 
ty of the muscadine-type grape is well 
deserved. It is of high quality and 
it ripens when most other fruits, ex- 
cept apples, have gone—from August 
to frost. The old familiar Scupper- 
nong is the best known of these mus- 
cadine grapes, but in recent years 
many other highly desirable varieties 
have been developed, most of them by 
the Georgia Experiment Station, Ex- 
periment. 

Set vines this fall 20 to 21 feet 
apart in rows 14 to 16 feet wide. Plan 
for a three-wire trellis instead of the 
old-fashioned arbor and use one mal! 
vine for each ten planted. 


The muscadine- 
type grape must 
not be pruned after Christmas, else 
the vines will be greatly injured or 
killed by bleeding. Do the job any- 
time after leaves fall and up until 
Dec. 15-25. 


Prune Early 


we 


Winter Spray As soon as fruit 
trees are dormant 
—when leaves have fallen—give the 
first winter spray for scale and rot 
spores, using lime sulphur or oil emul- 
sion-bordeaux mixture. If the latter 
is used, dissolve eight pounds com- 
mercial bordeaux mixture in 48 gal- 
lons of water, and then add two gal- 
lons of concentrated oil emulsion. 
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Gee, this 
WINCHESTER 
rae 
r 
dated 
13 months 
from now 


47 OU know how most flash- 


os , 
* light batteries sooner or lat- 


er (often sooner, doggone it!) 
go dead between uses. 


That’s ’cause their vital life 
moisture dries up when the bat- 


teries are lying around idle. 


A dry battery isn’t really dry NEW 
at all, to begin with. About 19 POWER- SAVER 
per cent of its internal contents (NNER-SEAL 


is water. This moisture is the 


life-blood of the battery, and 
when it is gone, the battery is 
dead. 


Well, Winchester has added 
50 per cent to the power life of 
its standard size (D) battery by 
the development of a new exclu- 
sive Inner-Seal. This preserves 
battery moisture and locks in a 






to find your 
flashlisht 





full 18 months of guaranteed 
fresh power (against the form- 
er 12 months). 


The Winchester battery is 








Outer 
Plastic Seal 





dated ahead a year and a half— 
18 months from time of manu- 
facture. This dating tells you the 
expectancy of the freshness of 
the Winchester battery you buy. 


meneny 











Winchester scores again, with 
this Power-Saver Inner-Seal bat- 
tery. 

End flashlight failure, fuss 
and frustration by reloading 
with Winchester . . . always. 








BE SURE TO BUY.. 


WINCHESTER BATTERIES 
and secure the added protec- 
tion of this Moulded Plastic 
Outer Seal (patented). 

They stay fresh longer. yi 
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GUNS AND AMMUNITION ~~ 


WINCHESTER 


NEW HAVEN 





REPEATING 
Division of Western Cartridge 


CONN 


ARMS 


U.S.A 


COMPANY 


CCPR. 1941, WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., DIV. WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO, - 
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JOHN NEEDS A LAXATIVE. But he’s got to 
be in town early—to look at some cattle. 

“Can’t risk taking anything,” John 
decides, unwisely. “Better put it off 








SO, TROUBLED BY symptoms of consti- 
pation, John isn’t his usual bright self. 

He buys a calf—but the calf is no 
bargain, as he realizes sadly by the 
time he gets home! 


Harry makes a shrewd deal 


























HARRY NEEDS A LAXATIVE. He’s going to 
town, too, to buy cattle. 

But his wife says: “Never put off 
till tonight the laxative you should 
take this morning.”” She gives him 
speedy Sal Hepatica. 


Whenever you 


take Sted 


EVER PUT OFF till tonight the laxa- 

tive you should take this morning! 
Discover speedy Sal Hepatica! It usu- 
ally acts within an hour. 

This sparkling, refreshing saline 
acts in a natural way by attracting 
helpful liquid bulk to the intestinal 
tract—without griping, or discomfort. 





No wonder 3 out of 5 doctors, re- 
cently interviewed, recommend pleas- 
ant-tasting Sal Hepatica. 


SAL HEPATICA ACTED so fast, was so 
gentle and easy, Harry has a clear head 
by the time he looks at those cattle. 
He makes a smart deal . .. and shows 
his purchase proudly, when he gets 
back to the farm. - 


need a laxative 
Sal Hepatica 


It also helps turn a sour stomach sweet 
again. Next time you need a laxative, 
take speedy, sparkling Sal Hepatica. 





UCrreintty Blended F 3 
Uiferascent 

Molise Combination 

ay ts 








SAL HEPATICA 


“TIME TO SMILE!’ Tune in on EDDIE CANTOR—Wednesdays 9 P. M., E. S.T. 








Miss Mullinax 


(From page 10) — meat, and some 
geranium cuttings for Corey Belle. 
Corey Belle always used to be a fool 
about geraniums. 

They had no luck catching rides 
in the morning, and Mister B’s 
tongue was hanging out like a wet 
Communist flag when they stopped 
beside the road to eat their bread and 
meat. Miss Mullinax, too, confided 
to him that she felt like she couldn’t 
never git up again if she once set 
down; but she managed it. There is 
nothing quite so ceftain as that an 
indomitable old woman can accom- 
plish anything she sets her mind to. 

In the early afternoon sun, while 
they trudged on like pilgrims to a 
new Canterbury, their pertinacity 
was rewarded. A traveling sales- 
man who sold Expecto, “The Cough 
Medicine to End All Coughs,” pick- 
ed them up. 

“Like a ride?” he said cheerfully, 
snapping his fingers at Mister B. 
“Hop in, then. What kind of a dog 
is he?” he inquired as Miss Mullinax 
clambered in after Mister B. and sub- 
sided with a gasp onto the seat. 

“He’s a Mixed Breed,” she an- 
swered with dignity; and because a 
lady didn’t ride with a man she didn’t 
know, made haste to remedy that con- 
dition. “My name’s Mullinax,” she 
announced pointedly as they rode on. 
“Miss Mullinax.” 

“I’m Murdock, the Cough Medi- 
cine Man,” he responded. He was a 
neat little garrulous fellow, friendly 
and affable; but Miss Mullinax was 
prepared to be amiable to the devil 
himself if he had brought his car 
alongside the Pit and offered her sore 
feet a ride. 

“Well, Mr. Murdock, you goin’ as 
far as Hinesville?” 


e “I’M going through Hinesville. 
Stopping over, in fact. You 
see, cough medicine never sells so 
well in the summer time; so I’ve got 
a side line I plan to put in all the 
drug stores between here and 
Charleston, South Carolina. It’s a 
sunburn remedy, No-Sol, that’s also 
good for poison ivy, mosquito bites, 
chiggers, fleas, gnats, lice, and bee 
stings. I figure it ought to go over 
big in the army area.” 

“You know much about the army, 
Mr. Murdock?” Miss Mullinax was 
eager for information. 

“Well, I’ve heard a good bit, here 
and there. I was through Hinesville 
a few weeks ago, and everybody there 
was sore at the army. They oughtn’t 
to be, because it’s boosting trade all 
around there, but they don’t think 
they’re getting a square deal about 
their land. These here fifth column- 
ists been talking to ’em, in my opin- 


ion. And the Government won't 
come down to the point—won’t be 
definite about anything. You can’t 
pin an army officer down any easier 
than you can a flea. There’s too much 
red tape. But the farmers want to 
know if they've got to move, and 
whether to plant or not. Nobody’ll 
tell em. It’s all just rumors... +” 

“You heard anything about what 
they'll do about Beard’s Creek 
Church and graveyard?” 

“That was one of the things they 
were mad about,” Mr. Murdock told 
her. “The preacher, Reverend Berry, 
wrote a letter to Roosevelt about it. 
Roosevelt didn’t pay any attention to 


it, though,” he added thoughtfully. 


WHEN they came to Hinesville 

Miss Mullinax didn’t recognize it. 
She hadn’t seen the place but once 
(when they buried Pa) since she was 
a girl, when it had been mainly a 
store for the post office, and a depot 
for the Seaboard Air Line Railroad. 
But with the coming of Camp Ray- 
mond, Greater Hinesville had _bal- 
looned into being. The place swelled 
and spawned, like a new mining 
town in an old Western movie. 
There weren’t enough houses by far. 
The 15,000 workmen building Camp 
Raymond had to sleep in tents and 
old automobiles by the roadsides. 
Army officers and _ construction 
chiefs, if they were lucky, found 
room and board with some of the 
residents, at extremely high prices, 
which prices gave the Hinesvillians 
their one small satisfaction among 
the resentments the army’s occupa- 
tion had engendered. 

Miss Mullinax told Mr. Murdock 
goodbye at the drug store. She knew 
where the old Mullinax place used to 
be, of course—two miles from the 
depot, in the direction of the church. 
But everything was so changed, she 
wouldn’t have been surprised to find 
the old Mullinax place standing on 
its chimney in the middle of Main 
Street, with soldiers swimming in 
and out the windows. 

Corey Belle and her husband, 
Newton Ames, were sitting on their 
porch with a smudge pot at their feet, 
to keep off the mosquitoes, when 
Miss Mullinax and Mister B. finally 
reached the place. The pungent smell 
of the burning cloth in the twilight 
stimulated her keen memory as noth- 
ing else could have done. So many 
smudge pots had burned so many 
nights! So many patient, field-tired 
men and women, after plowing, of 
dropping peas, or chopping cotton, 
or pulling fodder all day, had sat on 
their porches in cowhide-seated chairs 
and watched moonrise, with that 
seasoned sharp smoke in_ theif 
nostrils. And the children lay out 
in the cool, on pallets, and slept where 
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the smudge could do the work of the 
screens orf mosquito netting they 
never had .... Miss Mullinax re- 
membered. She had been one of the 
children, and then she had been one 
of the women. 

Corey Belle saw her. She rose, a 
gaunt woman with a floursack apron 
always tied tight around her waist 
as though it held her together in 
some inexplicable way. Miss‘ Mull- 
inax could remember her plump and 
pretty, though, in a rose-pink dress, 
blushing at her first beau, at Grove- 
land camp meeting. 


e “COME in,” said Corey Belle, 
not recognizing her sister in the 
beanpole figure before her, but 
hospitable nevertheless. 

“Don’t you know me, Corey 
Belle?” The gruffness masked the 
wistfulness successfully. 

“My gracious, it’s Effie! Newton, 
it’s Efhe! Effie!” she shouted in his 
ear; he had been hard of hearing 
for years. She came and kissed 
Effie then, and Newton shook hands 
with her. He was a wisp of a man 
with thin white hair and a sparse 
beard, like a goat with the mange. 

“Did you get my telegram?” 
Corey Belle asked. Miss Mullinax 
remembered how her sister had al- 
ways had that plaintive, resigned 
voice, such as cows would have if 
they were voiced. 

“Yes, I got it,” she answered brief- 
ly. “You all done finished supper, I 
reckon?” 

“Yes, but I'll get you some. There’s 
some biscuit left, and tomato sauce, 
and okra, and ham, and sweet potato 
pone.” Corey Belle led the way into 
the kitchen. The same kitchen Miss 
Mullinax remembered, with clean 
white creek sand on the floor, and a 
broomstraw broom in the corner, and 
a fly brush of colored paper streamers 
hanging by the window. The scrub- 
bed table still had its pine benches on 
both sides, though now the children 
were all married and gone. “We did 
have boarders, before they got their 
headquarters built,” Corey Belle said, 
“but they went down to the Barracks 
last week. Real nice boys, too. But 
they couldn’t tell us 
nothing about the 


NEXT MONTH! 


and greasily in his paws and chew- 
ed it to bits, under the envious gaze 
of old Newton Ames, whose few re- 
maining teeth hardly ever met. New- 
ton said, marvelling, that he’d al- 
ways thought dogs only gnawed 
bones, not et them up completely. 

The next morning Corey Belle, 
with some misgiving, put on her best 
hat, the one with the cherries on it, 
and went with Miss Mullinax to hunt 
up the commanding officer, Briga- 
dier-General Slate, at headquarters, 
temporarily an army tent. 

As Corey Belle had predicted, they 
couldn’t get near the tent. General 
Slate was busy. They couldn’t even 
get inside the fence. The soldiers 
at the gate said they'd have to have 
a pass, even for “official business.” 

“Well, where kin we git a pass, 
young feller?” 

“Captain Harriman might give 
you one.” 

“And where kin we find Captain 
Harriman?” 

“I think he went to town, lady.” 

“When will he be back?” 

“T don’t know, lady. The captain 
don’t tell me his plans.” 

Fuming, Miss Mullinax consider- 
ed breaking past him and making 
a rush for it. He wouldn’t dare shoot. 
But there were too many soldiers 
around; she’d never get to “the 
General” without being stopped and 
held. She didn’t relish that idea. 


SHE made one more appeal. 

“Look, son,” she said, “I got to 
see the General on important busi- 
ness. Won't you please just ask 
him?” 

“T ain’t allowed to even speak to 
the Old Man except on Tuesdays,” 
the boy grinned, and winked at an- 
other private. “This is Friday. 
You'll have to wait till Tuesday.” 

Miss Mullinax snorted her disgust 
and left, trailed by Corey Belle, the 
personification of I-told-you-so. She 
tried again that afternoon, with no 
more success. 

“But we ain’t licked,” Miss Mulli- 
nax said, tramping back down the 
road to the old Mullinax place. “I 
got to think of a way. 
You go on and fix sup- 


army’s plans. I tell you, 
Efhe, I got anxious 
about the graves. 
That’s why I tele- 
graphed you. People 
around here are ’roused 
up about it. "Specially 
the boys. They threaten 
to do all kinda things. 
You know how hot- 
headed younguns are. 
Of course I hate to give 


They say that still 
water flows deep, and 
so it was with Aunt 
Cindy’s thoughts — un- 
til, guided by a love 
that asked only for serv- 
ice, deep in the waters 
of Toomsuba Branch 
she found the answer 
to her unspoken ques- 
tions. Dabney Otis 
Collins will bring our 
readers this unforget- 
table character in next 


per, Corey Belle. Me 
and Mister B.’ll walk 
down to the graveyard 
and look things over.” 

So that was the 
United States Army! 
Miss Mullinax trem- 
bled with wrath, her 
scuffed toes kicking the 
dust out of her way. 
It she could have lifted 
her finger that moment 


up the old home, too, month’s 
but I don’t reckon 
they’s anything we can 
do about that. But the graves -... 

“Why don’t you just go and see 
the man in charge of the whole shoot- 
in’-match, and ask him to leave the 
churchyard alone?” 

“Well, if Brother Berry—he’s our 
preacher—couldn’t get in to see the 
General, I didn’t think it was any 
use for me to try.” 

“Tl git in and see him all right,” 
Miss Mullinax promised, grimly. 
“Tomorrow. You got a bone for 
Mister B.?” 

“Here,” Corey Belle said gener- 
ously, offering a meaty hambone to 
Mister B., who took it delicately in 
his bared teeth to a corner of the 
front room, where he held it firmly 


” 


story, 
Toomsuba Branch Cat.” 


“The and wiped out the 
whole  shootin’-match, 
she’d have done it 
without a qualm. Defense! “Hitler,” 
she muttered vaguely. “Free country. 
Army to keep us free! Ain’t even 
free to speak to ’em!” Mister B. 
sniffed sympathetically. 

There was the church, much as 
she remembered it, weathered boards 
and tiny belfry, Beard’s Creek Church 
with no creek anywhere near it. She 
went to the door and looked in. 
The worn pews looked just as hard 
as they used to feel. A slant of late 
sunlight fell through a crack near 
the roof onto the enormous Bible 
that lay open on the lectern. 

At the side of the church flow- 
ered the colony of the dead. The 
simple headstones, (See page 28) 
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Spark Plugs can 
SAVE YOU MONEY! 


Dirty or worn spark plugs can cut power as much as 21%. They 
can also cause a waste of fuel (gasoline or distillate) as high as one 
gallon in every ten. And those losses are seldom noticed, since the 
engine may seem to be hitting smoothly. 


Furthermore,—and this becomes increasingly important as the ther- 
mometer starts its winter trip down,—dirty or worn plugs cause 
hard starting. You know, from experience, what that can mean 


to a battery. 








Too! 








SPARK PLUGS 
NEED CLEANING, 








In 200 hours of tractor service, 
enough oxide coating forms on 
spark plug insulators to cause a 
waste of as much fuel as 1 gallon 
in 10. You can’t scrape this oxide 
away. But the cleaning machine 
operated by the Registered AC 
Cleaning Station in town will 
remove every trace of it. 


THOUSANDS CARRY SPARES 
ON THE FARM 
A spare set of spark plugs permits 
you to take advantage of the 
money-saving service the AC Clean- 
ing Station renders. 
Using a spare set, you 
can have dirty plugs 
cleaned and regapped 
On any trip to town. 





GET PLUGS CLEANED 
Where You See This Sign 











You can stop these losses easily, 
First, have your tractor plugs 
cleaned and regapped every 200 
hours; and other plugs, every 
4,000 miles. Second, replace 
worn plugs promptly, with 
AC’s of the correct “heat range” 
for your engine. 


AC’s are Specially Engineered 
AC plugs are expressly engi- 
neered for the tough jobs of 
farming. That’s why they are 
used on Allis-Chalmers, Lt 
Case, Cletrac, International Har- 
vester, and other tractors—and 
on more new cars and trucks 
than any other plugs. That’s 
also why hundreds of thousands 
of farmers have been AC users 
for years. 


Take care of your spark plugs 
...and use AC’s...and you'll cut 
your power costs. 


For More Than 33 Years 
THE QUALITY SPARK PLUG 


Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, Nash, Oldsmo- 
bile, and Pontiac motor cars; Chevrolet, 
Corbitt, Diamond T, Federal, GMC, Inter- 
national, and Sterling trucks; AHis- 
Chalmers, J. I. Case, Cletrac, and Interna- 
tional Harvester tractors... these are some 
of the well-known cars, trucks and tractors 
which use AC Quality Spark Plugs. Trust 
your spark plug requirements to the same 
brand of spark plugs which the leading, 
big volume manufacturers select. 


AC SPARK -PLUG DIVISION ~- Genera! Motors Corporation + FLINT, MICHIGAN 








ssive Farmer, N IT "6 
4 WHEELS THAT MAKE 
THE DIFFERENCE 





eee, The farm year is a twelve- 

month year, a four-season 
year. Isn’t it just good business then 
to select a four-season tractor, that 
will do all your work, whenever you 
want it done? 


That’s why the Ford Tractor with 
Ss Ferguson System is a four-wheel trac- 
tor. It has four-wheel stability and 
flexibility. And it has automobile 
steering—the first tractor to have that 

—for easier handling. 

It takes care of the plowing, the 
cultivating—the usual field work on 
the farm. And it also takes care of the 
hundred and one odd jobs, the off- 
season jobs, that are making farms 
more livable and more profitable. / 


2m, This four-wheel, four-season 
tractor is no dainty two-row 
cultivating machine, that can’t do 
much besides. It’s a man’s machine, 
ns built to do anything you ask of it. Yet 
it drives like a baby buggy if you want 
the boy to run it. 

Winter, or whatever you call it in your 
part of the country, is not a vacation 
season for the Ford Tractor. It doesn’t 
stop with field work. You can use it 
twelve months in the year, on the road, 
in the wood lot, in the gravel pit, 
wherever there is work to be done. It 
has the power, the mobility, the 
adaptability, to get more work out of a 
gallon of gas than you ever thought 
possible. 


@y Pull two 14-inch plows, or a 

big two-gang disc, or make the 
vegetables grow in your kitchen garden 
—it’s all part of the day’s work with 
the Ford Tractor with Ferguson Sys- 
tem. The System does it: the Ferguson 
System, an exclusive method of attach- 
ing and controlling the implement— 
that makes every ounce count. 

This is the best month in the year 
to investigate this four-season equip- 
ment—to | sony our statements on 

our own farm. Just ask the nearest 
ord Tractor dealer to put it through 
its paces for you. 


Four 














The Ford Tractor with Ferguson 
System is sold nationally by the 
Ferguson-Sherman Manufacturing 
Corporation, Dearborn, Mich., 
and distributed through dealers 
in every part of the country. 




















GETS ALL YOUR WORK DONE ON TIME 








Miss Mullinax 


(From page 27) the few wooden 
crosses, had a peaceful dignity under 
the gloomy moss-hung oaks. The 
paths were swept; the clear marks 
of a brush broom were in the white 
sand. There was no grass, but 
country flowers were well cared for 
on most of the graves. “It'd be a 
shame to tear this here up,” Miss 
Mullinax scowled, an unaccustomed 
lump in her throat. She walked 
around, seeing once-familiar names 
as she hunted for her family’s plot: 
Stovall, Burch, Maddox, Blanton, 
Hill. Mister B. sniffed indiscrimi- 
nately at them all. 

On the edge of the clearing, the 
underbrush was thick and tangled, 
a scrabble of leaves and vines. Miss 
Mullinax saw a lost headstone among 
them, fallen, covered with green 
moss. Curious, she looked at it. 
She did not recognize the almost- 
obliterated name: Amos Fuller. But 
the date of his death, 1864, released 
a queer cinema in her memory. Fif- 
ty-five years ‘turned back like a 
book’s pages, and she was a small girl 
of ten with a poem to recite on the 
last day of school in Miss Annie’s 
one-room schoolhouse. 

And her poem had been “A Geor- 
gia Volunteer,” by Anon. Scraps 
of it came back to her; her grainy 
old voice murmured them aloud, 
late-falling echo of the shrill child’s 
voice that had said them once, 
strangely emphasized for elocution- 
ary reasons, in Miss Annie’s school- 
room: “And in the shadow, near 
my path, I saw a soldier’s grave... 
.... The bramble wrestled with the 
weed, Upon this lowly mound. ... 
The simple Aeadboard, rudely wrote, 
had rotted to the ground. ... (Point 
your finger to the ground, Effie.) I 
raised it with a reverent hand... . 
From dust its words to clear. . . But 
Time had blotted all but these. ... 
‘A Geor-juh Volunteer’... . Yet un- 
disturbed, in sleep profound, Un- 
heeding, there he lay. . . . His coffin 
but the mountain soil, His shroud, 
Confederate Gray.” 


SHE moved on, and, twenty feet 

away, found Pa’s grave. She 
touched the stone with a finger. 
Why, he had been a soldier, too. A 
Confederate soldier—“A Georgia 
Volunteer.” It had been long before 
she was born, of course, but she had 
heard about it, often enough, from 
the grey farmer who plowed over 
the fields where Sherman’s army had 
straggled, not looking like a soldier, 
but just Pa, in overalls and farm 
hat, who was so fond of boiled pind- 
ers and black walnuts, and sometimes 
fingered an old rosary....... 

But he had been soldier. He had 
gone to fight for his country, this 
Southern earth. Miss Mullinax 
stooped over and picked up a hand- 
ful of sand, looking at it curiously. 
Sand. Dirt that things grew in. 
Something threatened it, and the sol- 
diers spilled out their blood to de- 
fend it. And then it was secure for 





another little while, a few more years, 
while other younguns grew up to 
be big enough to shoot. And then 
they fought again, withthe bullets 
and the blood; and the land was 
safe again, to grow pinders and peas 
and cotton in, and tall pines for tur- 
pentine. Always the /and was there, 
worth fighting for. Miss Mullinax, 
remembering her own place, and 
how fiercely she would defend her 
flower beds, her garden, her chicken 
houses, nodded slowly. Yes, some- 
times you had to fight. Like Pa 
“And if you got to use boys in it,” she 
discovered to Mister B., “I reckon 
you'd be a fool not to learn ’em 
how to fight.” There was something 
more important, after all, than that 
graves should be undisturbed. Pa’s 
dust might mingle gladly, if he 
could know, with the dust kicked up 
by anti-aircraft firing. Pa might like 
to be part of America’s Defense Pro- 
gram, if he could know. And of 
course, she acknowledged fairly if 
reluctantly, at last, the General 
couldn't see everybody that just 
wanted to complain. 


MISTER B.’s growl brought her 

back from that long reverie. Has- 
tily, shame-facedly, she threw down 
the sand she had been holding in 
her hand, brushd the hand off on 
her skirt as she advanced to peer 
into the bushes beside Mister B. 
“Why, it ain’t a rabbit, Mister B.,” 
she told him. “It’s a soldier. What 
are you doin’ hidin’ in the grave- 
yard, son?” 

“Nothin’.”. The voice was sullen, 
the boy’s face a pale mask in the 
tangle of bushes where he had been 
lying. 

“Come out of there.” She was 
only an old woman, but his mother 
must have looked the way Miss Mul- 
linax did then, and her voice must 
have had just that note of authority 
backed with vague threat. He came, 
slowly; stood out of the briers, a big 
husky lad in khaki, with a look of 
miserable indecision in his face. 

“Why ain’t you at the camp, doin’ 
your bit to keep people from seein’ 
the General?” Her sarcasm was lost 
on him. He was stubbornly silent. 
“What’s your name then? Cat got 
your tongue?” 

Reluctantly he told her his name, 
“Arie Stansel.” 

“Why, you come from around 
here!” Miss Mullinax beamed. “Stan- 
sel’s a good Tattnall County name. 
I bet I used to know your Pa. Charley 
Stansel. Was he your Pa?” 

“My uncle.” Suddenly the boy 
was smiling, the warm shy smile re- 
lieving his worried face. “Pa’s D. B. 
—the youngest of the boys.” 

“I remember D. B.” Miss Mul- 
linax was unreasonably excited. But 
the link with someone she had 
known: was heartening. “Well, 
Arie!” She smiled, the stern lines 
about her mouth stretching. “But 
you were hidin’ in them bushes,” she 
accused. “Who’s after you?” Her 
voice had a note of grim kindness 


THE AUTHOR OF “MISS MULLINAX” 


‘Mrs. Wylly Folk St. John was born in South Carolina 
and mainly reared in Savannah, but has always been in 
touch with her kinsfolk on the farms and other fine coun- 
try types. She writes: “I was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Georgia in 1930, summa cum laude and Phi 
Beta Kappa and a lot of other things that don’t mean 
much now.” For the past 11 years she has lived in Atlanta 


where she is a feature writer on the Atlanta Journal Sunday Magazine staff. 
She has one 6-year-old daughter, Anne. 
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that Arie Stansel could not help re- 
sponding to. 

“Nobody’s after me—yet,” he said 
cautiously. “I just left after mess 
call. They ain’t missed me yet. I 
was just hidin’ till good dark.” 

“What are you running away 
for?” Miss Mullinax sat down on 
, Aunt Mamie’s tombstone; Mister B. 
crouched warily at her feet. After a 
second’s hesitation, Arie sat down, 
too, on the smallest stone. 

“Well, I don’t ‘like the army. I 
didn’t want to be drafted. I was 
makin’ good money over at the saw- 
mill, and I could’a’ got married in a 
few more months. Then they come 
and made me join up—” 

“But runnin’ away won’t fix that 
none,” Miss Mullinax pointed out 
practically. 

“I know. That ain’t why I’m leav- 
in.’ He looked at her, doubted, 
then rushed on, because he had to 
get it off his chest; he just had to 
tell somebody. “They’re goin’ to 
blow up the camp, tonight!” he said, 
excitement shadowing his voice with 
fascinated terror. 


“Who is?” Miss Mullinax didn’t > 


exactly believe him, but a chill of 
horror went down her backbone all 
the same. 

“A bunch of boys from around 
here. Some that ain’t been drafted 
yet. You know 99 folks out of a 
hundred in the county are law 
abidin’ all right. They may not like 
some ’o the Gov’ment’s ways but they 
ain’t goin’ to take the law in their 
own hands. But this here little bunch 
o’ young hotheads—they’re diff runt. 
They don’t like the way the Gov’- 
ment’s acted and ain’t willin’ to wait 
for the old folks to settle it. They 
want to do somethin’ to show the 
Gov’ment they ,mean business and 
asked me to help ’em. Well, I ain’t 
that big a fool. So they threatened 
to git me mixed up in it anyhow. I 
didn’t want to tell on ’em, but I don’t 
want to be nowhere around when it 
happens. I just didn’t know what to 
do, so I—” 


“I KNOW what to do!” Miss 

Mullinax was vigorous and cer- 
tain. They better let her in to see the 
General now. “Come on, Arie. You 
got to tell on em. You got to keep 
them fool boys from doin’ such a 
crazy murderin’ thing. What are 
they plannin’ to use?” 

“Dynamite. They got it when so 
many new wells were bein’ dug 
around here. They wanted me to 
plant it in places where it would do 
some damage and tear up all creation 
right close by but not likely kill no- 
body. I guess they got somebody 
else to do it when I wouldn't. I 
told ’°em it was dangerous anyhow, 
no matter where they put it, but they 
been readin’ too much about gang- 
sters and just figured out they could 
scare people—” 

“Well, they can’t scare Uncle 
Sam!” The situation had turned Miss 
Mullinax now toward the extremes 
of patriotism. “We'll stop it.” 

“T can’t!” 

“But don’t you see, Arie,’ Miss 
Mullinax argued earnestly, “that it 
means more than just prob’bly savin’ 
the lives of some of your friends in 
camp? It’s a bigger thing than that. 
The whole shootin’-match is bigger. 
This ain’t just a camp that trains 


- boys to be soldiers. It’s the whole 


country gettin’ ready, standin’ to- 
gether against ever’thing that comes 
at us—you and me and the people 


that owns the farms around here, 
and the Gen’ral and the Jews and 
my Pa that’s dead and his Pa, and 
Gen’ral Pershing and Gen’ral Lee 
and Gen’ral Grant and the soldiers 
in them tents yonder and the ladies 
with little babies—it’s all of us, 
standin’ together, .... all America 
together, what's dead and gone and 
what's not even born yet—all gittin’ 
ready. Gittin’ ready to tell them for- 
eigners to keep off'n our land!” 

And Miss Mullinax marched Arie 
and Mister B. in formation down to 
the road. It was nearly dark, but she 
flagged the first car she saw, by stand- 
ing in the middle of the road and 
hollering “Stop!” 

“Well, well, Miss 
What’s the trouble?” 


ty IT was Murdock again, the medi- 
cine man. Miss Murdock was 
glad that it was. He wouldn't 
want explanations before they got in, 
anyway. She hurried Arie and Mis- 
ter B. into the back, herself sitting 
beside Mr. Murdock. “Git to Camp 
Raymond as fast as you kin!” she 
ordered the astonished man. “They’s 
no time to lose. This young feller’s 
got news for the Gen’ral. I wouldn’t 
be surprised if they made him a ser- 
geant or lieutenant or somethin’ on 
account of it, either,’ she added 
craftily, to stiffen Arie’s crumbling 
backbone. 

While Mr. Murdock obediently 
stepped on it, she told him the story. 
“Gosh!” he said in awe, pushing up 
to another speed, “Gosh!” 

Mr. Murdock miraculously knew 
how to get to the General. It was 
just a matter of saying the right 
thing at the right time to the right 
person, he explained to Miss Mul- 
Jinax ....and he happened to know 
the right person. 

When they stood before the Gen- 
eral, Miss Mullinax pushed Arie, 
who was at attention just to be on 
the safe side, up to the desk and or- 
dered, “Tell him al! about it, Arie!” 

“Well,” Arie began diffidently, 
after his salute had been punctilious- 
ly .acknowledged, “I don’t know 
their names, sir, of course—” 

“Of course,” the General grunted 
with reasonable irony. 

“—but you better hunt for the cy- 
namite that’s planted around this 
camp,” Arie blurted, “and get rid 
of it right away, ’cause they’re goin’ 
to explode it toreckly!” 

The General was grave and alert 
in an instant. His fine stern face hard- 
ened. It was a more serious matter 
than a raw recruit could know. 
Sabotage was always possible. For- 
eign agents were everywhere, poi- 
soning the minds of ignorant people 
who had worked themselves up a 
grievance. He jerked the facts out 
of Arie, and gave the necessary or- 
ders, quickly. Then he relaxed and 
told Arie, “We'll get to the bottom 
of this, together. What’s your name? 
Private Stansel? Well, Private Stan- 
sel, if this is a fact (See page 30) 


Mullinax! 























He demands hay and 
a half for workin’ overtime!!” 


“He's on strike! 
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POUGH ON OFL-PUMPING © GENTLE ON CYLINDER WALLS 


@ It’s always bad to waste things— 
it’s doubly bad right now! 


* * * 
Save oil—save gasoline— prevent needless wear. 
* * * 


Simply get Hastings Steel-Vent Piston Rings. They 
stop oil-pumping instantly—and check cylinder 
wear. Any good mechanic can install them — 
quickly and economically. 


Note to Used Car Buyers: Ask the dealer if it's Steel-Vent 
Reconditioned. It's a better buy if it is. 





HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
Hastings Mfg. of Canada, Lid., Toronto 
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STEEL-VENT PISTON RINGS 


IN CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
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ahaa "SHUCKS HES ALWAYS 
? ra Nene EARLY.. MUST USE A 


eee 


OR up-and-at-em promptness, you can’t 
beat the house where Big Ben is on the 
job. He not only gets you up on time, he 
also gives you the type of alarm you need. 
If you sleep like a log, you need Big Ben 


Loud Alarm. He raises the roof with his 


intermittent alarm. If you're a light sleeper, 


SPRINGWOUND 


BIG BEN LOUD ALARM Black with nickel trim $3.25 
BIG BEN CHIME ALARM Black or ivory finish $3.50 


BABY BEN ALARM has loud or soft alarm; quiet 


tick. Black or ivory finish en oe L 
With luminous dials above models a dollar more 





WRIST BEN Chrome finish 
case with stainless metal 
1 


. $3.95 


MANOR Attractive self- 
starting electric wallclock. 


In four finishes $3.50 back. 


WESTC LOX ici 





[ois tener vere anTaeeee aS 


ask for Big Ben Chime Alarm with quiet 
tick and two-voice alarm. For those who 
prefer a smaller clock, there’s Baby Ben with 
loud or soft alarm and quiet tick. You’ll find 
the model you need at any store that sells 
good clocks. Westclox, La Salle-Peru, III. 
Division of General Time Instruments Corp. 


OR ELECTRIC: 


BIG BEN ELECTRIC chime alarm is self-starting. Has 
2 voices. Black with nickel trim or ivory finish 


with gold color trim........ $4.95 
BABY BEN ELECTRIC is also self-starting. Gong 
alarm. Ivory finish, gold color trim...... $3.95 





COUNTRY CLUB electric 
alarm. Maroon finish, 
plain dial - io ae 


POCKET BEN The champ 
of pocket watches. De- 
pendable......... $1.65 
Big Ben and his family of spring wound and elec- M2 


wrist and pocket watches, priced $1.35 to $6.95 Tay 











*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PA 
, for the EXTRA 
‘MONEY for YOU DRL FEATURES 
r ; You Want! 
. i 
Make big 1) ” 
money sell- Extra. clean +» .<.. @ 3 Rit a E a” 
ing Lucky up out of litter. = — 


Heart's line 
of over 300 
guaranteed 
cosmetics, medicines, 
household necessities, 
jewelry. Many peo- 
ple buy on sight. Big 
repeat business sure. 
» Free samples sent 
at once. Free 58- 
page Beauty Book. 
Get cur offer FREE 
on $9.00 worth of Lucky Heart products 
and a Big Sample Case. Write Lucky 
Heart Co., Dept. PF-82-M, Memphis, Tenn. 








y 


Fewest parts .... 
extra ease and 
economy of opera- 
tion. Extra milk- 
ing speed, too, 
Finest quality ma- 
terials. 





Write Southern Distributors 
REYNOLDS, CROWE & BASS 
Box 156-A, Goodlettsville, Tenn. 


Myers-Sherman Co. 


Mfgrs., Streator, Ill. ' 
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Information 
Service 


Many of our readers write us for in- 
formation on various subjects. We wel- 
come these letters and are glad to give the 
information requested if it is available, or 
to refer our readers to sources from which 
the information may be obtained. Address 
inquiries to The Progressive Farmer office 
Nearest you. 


,,, Learn Profitable Profession 


in QO days at Home 


Earnings of Men and Women in the fascinating 
rofession of Swedish Massage run as high as $40 to 
uy refer to open their own 
fal Doctors, hospitals, 
patients come to those who 












sanitariums and p' 
qualify Sicoust our training. Reduc £ 
eae offers rich rewards for specialists. 
Write ie Anatomy Charts and booklet 
—They’r EE. 

THE COLLEGE OF SWEDISH MASSAGE 
30 E. Adams St., Dpt. 816, Chicago 


TOMBSTONE 


30in., High; 20 in., Wide: 8 in., Thick 514.95 





















Monuments of enduring beauty 
Lettering free Satisfaction guaran- 
teed Write for FREE Catalo 
SOUTHERN ART STONE CO.@ 














2124 J Piedmont Rd. Atlanta, Ga. 











FAMOUS SOUTHERN - BORN 
ARTIST PAINTED THIS 
MONTH’S COVER 
A FINE understanding of hunt- 
ing dogs enabled Percival L. Rosseau 
to paint our beautiful cover for this 
month. His work was constantly 
in demand during his lifetime, both 
for general exhibition and sale, and 
by private owners of dogs. Mr. Ros- 
seau was a native of Louisiana, born 
in Point Coupee Parish. It is gen- 
erally conceded by most artists and 
laymen who understand hunting 
dogs, that Rosseau was the finest 
painter of hunting dogs that we have 

had in this country. 


fhe 


Progressive Farmer. 





Miss Mullinax 


(From page 29) you’ve done the 
camp a great service. I'll be watch- 
ing you from now on. You'll be in 
line for the first promotions.” 

Miss Mullinax could see in the 
boy’s face that he had changed his 
opinion of the army, suddenly. The 
sawmill and the girl could wait. His 
salute was not so wooden, his eyes 
and his cheeks glowed, as he said, 
“Thank you, sir,” and hoped fer- 
vently that nobody in Company F, 
particularly not the Top Sergeant, 
had missed him yet. 

“And you, Madam, what did you 
have to do with it?” the General un- 
expectedly demanded of Miss Mul- 
linax. 

“Oh, nothin’—nothin’ at all,” Miss 
Mullinax disclaimed hastily, inno- 
cently. “My name’s Mu!linax—Miss 
Mullinax. I was wantin’ to see you, 


-yesterday, about the army bein’ goin’ 


to tear up Beard’s Creek cemetery. 
Sut now I see it don’t matter. It 
don’t matter at all about the little 
things. The folks around here ought 
to be proud for their land—and their 
graves, too—to be part of the big 
thing. If you’d just explain it to 
’em, Gen’ral Slate, I don’t believe 
they’d feel like no dynamitin’. I be- 
lieve they’d see our way.” 

General Slate strode around the 


desk to shake Miss Mullinax’s hand. 
“You explain it to ’em,” he said 
gruflly. “They'd understand you. 
They don’t seem to understand me. 
Of course, I’ve told ’em they’ll be 
adequately compensated for their 
land, and when they start a crop 
before we are certain how much land 
we will use, they'll be paid for the 
crop if we take it over later... .. 
and there’s no question of disturb- 
ing any churches or cemeteries. Such 
places are automatically excluded 
from the camp’s area. Will you tell 
?em that, for me, Miss Mullinax?” 

“Well, Ill tell my sister Corey 
Belle, sir,’ Miss Mullinax said dry- 
ly, snapping her fingers for Mister 
B. to “come-on-le’s-go,” “and if she’s 
like she used to be, it'll git around, 
all right. Pretty quick.” 

One of the searching soldiers hur- 
ried in, to display some sticks of dy- 
namite discovered not far from the 
mess hall. General Slate wiped his 
forehead and “whewed” at the nar- 
row escape. 

It was just like something in the 
But Miss Mullinax didn’t 
notice. She was grumbling to Mis- 
ter B.as they departed, “And we just 
had this here trip all for nothin’. He 
wasn’t never goin’ to bother the 
graveyard. We mighta knowed it!” 


movies. 


Is Your Spring Water Supply Safe? 


By KEITH HINCHCLIFF 


Extension 


WHERE good springs can fur- 

nish the household water sup- 
ply, owners are extremely fortunate. 
Too often, however, barnyard or cess- 
pool seepage or surface water, dust, 
vermin, and birds pollute an other- 
wise ideal water supply. A curb 
and cover such as the one shown, 
which uses large-sized clay or con- 


Architect, Mississippi State College 


crete tile, is a safe answer to the 
problem. On the high side, a ditch 
should be provided to drain surface 
wash around the curb. 

Cisterns could be utilized to a far 
greater extent than is now being 
done in sections where ground water 
supplies are not satisfactory. They 
also serve as an auxiliary source dur- 
ing dry seasons. 
Walls have to be 
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| materials washed 


and cut-off regu- 
lated to keep out 
the first dirty 
water from the 
roof. To offset 
these things, 
however, cistern 
water is soft and 
the cistern can 
be located near 
or under the 
house and pump- 
ed directly. 
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Mistakes I Made 


@ Not only for their valuable 
warnings, but for sheer hu- 
“short, 


short stories” of actual experi- 


man interest, these 


ence by Progressive Farmer 
readers are mighty near tops. 
Lye Neglect [ put lye in a dry 
($2.50 Prize) 
yard where my 16- 
months-old baby was playing. When 
I turned to get the water, he got a 
piece about the size of a bird’s egg. 
I heard him scream and got enough 
out of his mouth to keep it from kill- 
ing him, but his lips and mouth were 
in such condition that he hardly 
looked like a baby. 


Mrs. D. O. H., Texas. 


T failed to realize 
the importance 
either of typhoid 
inoculation or having my- house 
screened and water tested. Eight in 
my family were sick at once; it ruined 
me for life. C. ]., South Carolina. 


Typhoid Loss 
($1.50 Prize) 


Flower I was so enthusiastic 
Planning over my first flower 

garden that I planted 
anything and everything anybody 
gave me without thinking of future 
growth and arrangement. Plan your 
garden before you plant the first 


plant. Mrs. R. G. H., Georgia. 
Sold My My greatest mistake: I 
Farm .sold the valuable farm 


my husband willed me 
at his death, and divided the money 
with my two children. Bank failures 
and bad investments followed. IT am 
now 76 years old — homeless and 
penniless. Profit by this, mothers! 

Regret, South Carolina. 


Told a My greatest mistake was 
Secret telling a secret which I 

faithfully promised not to 
tell. I lost one friend, almost lost 
four other friends, made the one to 
whom I told the secret angry, and no 
one has wanted to tell me a secret 
since. W. A., Alabama. 


Brooder [ didn’t give enough 

House ventilation in my brood- 

er house last winter. The 

walls and cetling sweated and caused 

a mold. Soon my chickens (age 12 
weeks) got sick. 

Mrs. W. M., Arkansas. 


In building a ratproof 
bin, I underestimated 
the rats’ ability to leap! 
I employed the cheap method—build- 
ing off the ground on blocks that 
were tin-covered to prevent rats from 
climbing them, but the bin was only 
2 feet from ground, so the larger rats 
leaped upon the sills! I shall revise, 
build 3 feet from ground, hinge a 
small 3-rung ladder to door that I 
can let down when I wish to enter, 
and thus I shall have a successful 
ratproof crib. B. W. C., Mississippi. 


Ratproof 
Crib 
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for Poultry 


and Livestock 


The Borden Company, pioneer concentrators of milk solids has 
added a further important concentration business. Borden's 
technicians are today concentrating Vitamin A’and Vitamin D 
from natural sources for use in foods and feeds. All equipment 
required for processing raw materials into finished Vitamin A 
and Vitamin D concentrates formerly owned and operated by 
the Scott & Bowne Vitamin Corporation of Bloomfield, New 


Jersey is now in the Borden operation. 


BASED ON FUNK AND DUBIN RESEARCH 


Production of Vitamin A and Vitamin D is by a special process 
developed under the guidance of Dr. Casimir Funk and Dr. 
Harry E. Dubin internationally known vitamin research work- 
ers. Products produced under this process have been used in 


Borden's special products for years. 


BORDEN HAS PIONEERED FOR 84 YEARS 


Since 1857 The Borden Company has pioneered in concen- 


trating milk and other products. In the larger nutritional 


picture of today, Borden's experience is 
of highest value. 








4 ITS BORDENS 
/T$ GOT TO BE Goob/ 


Coor. 194], 
Borden Co. 
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SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


350 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Concentrators of Milk Solids —-Manufacturers of 
Vitamin A and Vitamin D from Natural Sources 
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Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


@ WE BELIEVE that every advertisement in The Progressive Farmer is 
reliable. We guarantee that the purchase price of the article will be refunded 
or that satisfactory adjustment will be made if you buy any article adyer- 
tised in this,issue of The Progressive Farmer which is proved to have been 
fraudulently misrepresented in the advertisement. The complaint must be 
submitted to us within one month after you order the article and you must 
mention The Progressive Farmer when placing your order. We cannot try 
to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and _ their 
patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, 
because buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing; neither 
does this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Raveicu, N. C. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Mempuis, TENN. Daias, TEXAS 





599229929999 SS_ AIIM 














The seed advertisers in this publication are 
reliable. You can safely patronize them. 





FREE TRIA 


AFTER TRIAL 





WE wanT you To SEE AND TRY our BEST RAZOR 


10 DAY TRIA 


This fine razor sent pope. Try it ten 
days. If you want keep it, send us 
$2.50 and receive in addition a fine strop, 
sent postpaid, free of cost to you. If you 
don’t want to keep the razor, simply re- 
turn it to us. Use coupon below—try 
this razor and see what a smooth, clean 
delightful shave it will give you. 
DIXIE MANUFACTURING CO. 

Dept. 36, Union City, Ga. 


Send razor on consignment for free trial. 
I will buy or return it to you in 10 days— 





Name 





B. F.2D. or 2k eee 
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More Dogs I Have Known 


@ One of the most popular 
articles The Progressive 
Farmer has printed in recent 
years “Dogs I Have 
Known” by the famous hunter 
and nature lover, Archibald 
Rutledge. Now for this issue, 
beautiful 


was 


featured by our 
hunting dog cover, we are glad 
to have his follow-up—‘More 


Dogs I Have Known.” 


T IS a truth in human psychol- 
ogy that if you want a person to 
him 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


old Ringwood, a master of the chase, 
stealthily helping himself to venison. 
He had managed to clamber through 
a window, had pulled the deer down, 
and was having a really splendid 
quiet dinner. When I appeared with 
a light, a combination of emotions 
overcame him. Always proud and 
sensitive, ordinarily gentle, even 
dolefully bashful, Ringwood attacked 
me savagely—not because I was in- 
terrupting his repast, but because [ 
had caught him sinning. 

And what were Ringwood’s emo- 
tions? 


Certainly shame, a sense of 
guilt, indignity, terror at being ap- 
prehended, dread of punishment. 
But I think his loss of prestige with 
me was what hurt him most. His 
savagery was as unnatural as it was 
momentary. I spoke to him gently. 
This really got him. “Then burst 


hate you, catch doing 
wrong. But did you know that 
the same thing is true of many dogs? 
It was true of one of my old deer- 
hounds. 
Late one night, hearing a great 
commotion in an outbuilding where 
I had a dressed deer hanging, I caught 


his mighty heart,” as Anthony said 
of Caesar. He would not have cared 
nearly so much if I had _ belabored 
him. He was that kind of dog. 

Ringwood’s behavior did not sur- 
prise me. A noble, fastidious per- 
sonality, he had been caught doing 
wrong, and what made it tragic was 
the fact that he and I had always 
loved and trusted each other. Nor 
was I surprised at this fine hound’s 
attitude toward me during the three 
years that he lived after this incident. 
In the first place, he never. forgot it. 
Then, he could not like me as he had. 
I had wounded his pride. Milton, in 
describing the changed relationship 
of God and Lucifer after the latter’s 
revolt in heaven, speaks of the “dis- 
tance and distaste” between them. 
Such isolation came to be between my 
old hound and myself. 

The Bible, which covers every- 
thing, gives a peculiar side light on 
this subject of catching people who 
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FOR A UVYING J F 


“A fellow has to be able to see beyond the neckyoke these 
days. This farm game is getting to be too much for mules. 
After doing some reading and thinking, I got an idea in 
my head. . . kind of a plan. Uncle Sam wants us to feed a 
couple more cows, some more hegs and a flock of hens. 
‘Why not trade the mules off and use the feed for this 
livestock?’ I asked the wife. We’ll have some money com- 
ing in all the time .. . fresh milk and eggs for the table 
besides. Meat for the smokehouse, too. There’s a lot of 
hungry folks in this world we'll be helping to feed. We'll 
be doing our bit for Uncle Sam. . . and getting paid for it! 


“Well, sir, I discovered something. This tractor outfit gives 
me a whole new system of farming. See those terraces? I 
built ’°em myself at half the cost with this tractor disc-plow. 
Notice my big cover crop acreage? I’ll turn that under for 
green manure next spring. That sod’s too tough for mules. We'll 
harvest some patches for seed with our ALL-CROP HARVESTER. 
We could use a FORAGE HARVESTER too ... chop all our 
silage, hay and bedding in the field 
. + + put it up with a blower. 

“This tractor’s our right hand man 
. . - gtinds feed ... even runs an 
irrigation pump. I’m through scratch- 
ing for a living. We'll leave that up 
to the hens!” 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 






£ STAR 
er FARMING 
Gentlemen: Better 







C0 1-Row B Tractor 
(0 2-Row C Tractor 





¢ $OiL SAVING 
# WOME LIVING 
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| J THROUGH SCRATCHING 


Dept. 44 Tractor Division, Milwaukee, Wis. 


TOO ic cccseaketaian - acres in 


( 2-Plow WC Tractor [] Bedders, Bedder Planters Terracing 





wesreede 
MFG. CO., 





send the following FREE catalogs checked. 
County. 


('40 All-Crop Harvester [) Power Units 
( 60 All-Crop Harvester [[] Disc Plow for 





R.F.D 








(PLEASE PRINT) 


State 





Name 
* Town. 
TRACTOR DIVISION:-MILWAUKEE-U. S. A Seaeeeaacatea 














are, let us say, acting irregularly. It 
declares that God “winked at” cer- 
tain failings of His human children 


—suggesting that designed  over- 
sight may sometimes be a virtue; 
blindness may be discreet; and all 
kinds of prying, vicious and danger- 
ous. I once heard a great head mas- 
ter.of a boys’ school tell an ardent 
young teacher that it might be just 
as well if he did not, in his enthusi- 
asm, hear and see too much. 


A common human emotion is dis- 
gust; but we cannot be said to pre- 
empt it. I have disgusted a dog. I 
had an old Llewellyn setter named 
Star. One day, in tall grass, she 
took up the trail of a ringneck pheas- 
ant. As only. cockbirds were in season, 
I could not tell whether to shoot until 
the bird was flushed. When it rose, 
seeing that it was a hen, I held my 
fire, whereupon Star, who had made 
a beautiful point, turned round and 
deliberately barked at me. There 
was no mistaking her meaning. She 
was saying plainly, “What kind of 
a hunter do you pretend to be? I 
have done my part; why haven’t you 
done yours?” 

Humiliation is not so frequent a 
feeling with us as perhaps it ought 
to be. In hunting deer with hounds, 
I have sometimes had one take a wild 
turkey trail; then on coming to the 
place where the great bird had taken 
wing and the trail had ended, have 
had my dog cast about wildly for a 
long time, and then come at last to 
me and sit down in utter contrite- 
ness and humiliation. For a good 
trailer to lose a hot trail is as bad 
as for a man to forget his wife’s 


birthday. 


The emotion of jealousy also plays 
a far greater part in human affairs 
than most people imagine. Most 
slander has its origin in envy. Per- 
haps it causes more trouble than any 
other human vice. It arises chiefly 
from one of two things: fear of dis- 
placement, or a feeling of inferior- 
ity. Supposed to be primarily a 
feminine fault (I am not sure of 
this), it afflicts men grievously; it 
infects nations; and the creatures of 
nature often suffer from it. But it 
also affects dogs most emphatically. 


If you have only one dog, get an- 
other and see the older dog’s often 
comically violent outbursts of jeal- 
ousy. And in the same degree in 
which you loved your first dog, will 
be his resentment against the intru- 
sion of the newcomer. I have had 
one of my dogs manifest unwonted 
affection as soon as a strange dog 
came within the circle of mine! 
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TIME TO— 


America’s defense. 
Protect cowpeas from weevils. 


maining in the fields. 
Sow wheat for home needs. 


Put on a harvest festival. 





Save lespedeza and crotalaria seed. 
Spread lime on unplanted acres. 

Dig “sweets”? to head off frost damage. 
Begin building hotbeds and coldframes. Th 
Save as many garden seeds as possible. 
Plan to grow plants to sell neighbors. 
Use surplus corn to feed out hogs. 

Get machinery in out of the weather. 
Save gilts and brood sows for more pigs. 
Stress proper meat curing and canning. 
Save good heifers for milking. 

Get in any hay or other feed still re- 


Begin plans for early spring broilers. 
Feed hens so they’ll shell out the eggs. 
Clean up potentially good pasture lands. 


Get in the last acres of small grains and ed yet. Premiums will 
legumes. The more feed, the stronger 


be based on yields over 
a period of years. The 
insurable yield and the 
premium tate will be 
figured for every farm. 
basic idea behind 
crop insurance is simple. 
When the grower pays 
his premium, the Farm 
Commodity Insurance 
Corporation buys an 
equivalent amount of 
cotton and _ stores it 
against the time when 
indemnities must be 
paid. In this way, the 
corporation avoids losses 
through the fluctuations 








What’s New? 


(From page 4) no considera- 
tion is given to farm wages in figur- 
ing the purchasing power of farm 
products. So, in order to offset high- 
er wages and lessened production, at 
least 10 per cent must be added to 
parity prices if farmers are to receive 
parity income. 

In attempting to give farmers 
parity income, all sorts of new form- 
ulae for establishing farm prices have 
been tried in Washington. The 
latest is one that attempts to fix a 
price for farm crops which will give 
the farmer an income equivalent to 
the weekly wage of labor. 


Every cotton farm- 
er should ask him- 
self, “Should I in- 
sure my crop?” 
If he decides in the affirmative, he 
will be able to insure his 1942 crop 
against all unavoidable hazards such 
as drouth, boll weevil, leafworm, 
flood, root rot, wilt, storms, etc. 
About the only things he can’t insure 
against are low prices and general 
cussedness. You can’t plant your 
crop and then walk off and leave it 
just because it is insured. However, 
few farmers would do that anyway. 
Experience in insuring wheat has 
proved that farmers fight for their 
crops even though they are insured. 
A cotton grower may insure his 
crop at either 50 per cent or 75 per 
cent of its average yield. Then, if 
his crop falls below the insured per- 
centage, he will be paid the differ- 
ence. The job of figuring yields and 
premium rates hasn’t been complet- 


May Insure 
Your Crops 


With 100 per cent equaling 1941 production, the 


of cotton prices. Over a 
period of years, losses 
should balance premium payments 
to keep the corporation out of the red. 


As far as the cotton grower is con- 
cerned, taking out crop insurance 
consists merely of signing an applica» 
tion and commodity note. That done, 
the insurance is in effect. The note 
is payable either in cotton, in the 
cash equivalent, by deductions from 
loss payments, if any, or from the 
first AAA payment made to the 
farm. In this way, the grower is able 
to take out insurance without pay- 
ment of cash, which he may not have. 

Cotton crop insurance is not yet 
on the market. When your county 
office is ready to accept applications, 
you will be notified by mail, through 
the press, and over the radio. 


Farm Thanksgiving 


IN OUR favored land of peace 

and plenty, this year certainly 
every farm family should observe 
Thanksgiving Day with true thank- 
fulness and worship. As we sit here 
in our own old farm home and count 
our blessings, we feel moved in our 
heart to say: 

Our Father, we thank Thee not only for 
food, shelter, and raiment, but for life’s 
everyday beauties—the distant hills and 
wide horizon; the littke murmuring stream 
that we can always hear; the winding 
footpaths that lead to neighbors’ houses. 
We thank Thee for our loved ones, for old 
friends, and for the wealth of literature 
and music that enrich life. But most of 
all we thank Thee that however much of 
sorrow or pain may come, Thy love will 
not fail us... . and that underneath 
us always are the everlasting arms. 

Truletta Fern Young, 
Wake County, N. C. 
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Then you can compare vari- 


You, too, might be agreeably 
surprised to discover how you ous finance plans and what 
they offer. 

You’ll find, for one thing,that 


the lower the financing cost 


can save by using the General 
Motors Instalment Plan. 
Why not find out for your- 
self? Send the coupon below 
for the GMAC Figuring Chart 
that gives youall car-financing 


the lower the monthly pay- 
ments will be. And you’ll find 
that this Plan includes the 
details in dollars and cents. right kind of insurance protec- 
This simple Figuring Chart tion for your car. 
shows you exactly what you But see for yourse!f just 
where and how you can save! 


Send for your Figuring Chart 


get for what you pay...enables 
you to figure your entiredealin 
advance in dollars and cents. today! 


This plan is available only through dealers in Buick, 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile and Cadillac cars. 
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With winter coming, it’s time to get out those checkers and other indoor games. 


Courtesy Begins At Home 


MOST of us “let down our hair” when we’re 

at home with our families—we forget our com- 
pany manners. We talk in loud voices, forget our 
table manners, keep meals waiting, grab the funny 
paper first, borrow Dad’s best pair of clean socks 
without asking him, and often lose our tempers. 

Instead of waiting for Mother to ask for your 
help, why not offer it? Try being on time for meals, 
with clean hands and a smile, and see how much 
better the meal tastes. Before helping yourself at 
the table, offer the food to someone else. Talk about 
something cheerful; keep your personal troubles 
to yourself at the table. A pleasant conversation 
makes for pleasant dispositions. 

Get up promptly when you’re waked in the 
mornings. You'll find your parents appreciate it. 
Try a system of dividing the chores so that each 
member has a fair share, and do your part without 
shirking. Pick up your clothes and schoolbooks 
and keep them in place. It’s easy to do, and saves 
Mother many a minute. “Thank you,” “please,” 
and “I’m sorry” sound just as good at home as when 
you're out visiting. Be as courteous to visitors of 
other members of your family as you would to 
your own visitors. 

When Sister puts on a new dress, tell her how 
pretty it is; and when Brother makes a swing, tell 
him how fine it is. There'll be more sparkling eyes 
and smiles. 

Stay-at-home manners bring greater family co- 
operation and happiness, and to change a proverb 


a little—“‘Courtesy begins at home!” 
A. MacDonald. 


Good Books for Boys 


THE Boy Scouts of America, through its Read- 
ing Program, invited millions of people by 
radio, and some 15,000 by letter, to nominate the best 
books they knew for placement among the first ten 
books for a Boy Scout Book Shelf. The result, in 


Cartoon and Riddle Answers 


1. She starts looking around for the hymns (hims). 2. 
Each is farthest from the bark. 3. Because of the sandwiches 
(sand-which-is) there. 4. Because if they didn’t they would 
“fall out.” 5. Neither. The yolk of an egg is yellow. An- 
swer to Musicai Cartoon in classified advertising’ section: 
“The Last Round-Up.” 


addition to The Bible and the Handbook for Boys: 


ABE LINCOLN GROWS UP—By Carl Sandburg. 

BOYS’ LIFE OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT—By H. 
Hagedorn. 

CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS—By Rudyard Kipling. 

HUCKLEBERRY FINN—By Mark Twain. 

IVANHOE—By Sir Walter Scott. 

THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS—By James Fenimore 
Cooper. 

MICROBE HUNTERS—By Paul DeKruif. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE—By Daniel Defoe. 

TOM SAWYER—By Mark Twain. 

TREASURE ISLAND—By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Ideas for Trappers 


THERE are two ways to set traps—with bait to 

attract the animals or without any artificial lure. 

I prefer the blind-set method. An animal ap- 
proaches bait cautiously and its steps are exception- 
ally light. This means a great many toe catches and 
an animal will tear off a toe and escape. The blind- 
set trap catches when the animal is least expecting 
danger, and a higher grip is secured. Also, the 
water set is usually preferred to the land or snow 
set. Water completely destroys any of the trapper’s 
crude movements and any foreign odor. 


The prospective blind-set trapper should study 
the field he expects to cover, and familiarize himself 
with the various animals and locations. Every small 
brook should be carefully explored. Look for mink 
around driftwood piles and other debris along 
streams. Mink have the peculiar habit of follow- 
ing the same trail over and over. 


In trapping ’coons employ very much the same 
methods as for mink. Trap the trail’s entrance into 
water, One good mink trail will often yield a dozen 
mink pelts during a season. This may not be true 
of the ’coon, but a good ’coon trail is an asset. 


No bait should be used in trapping muskrat. 
Make water sets blind and stake traps so the catch 
will be drowned. That is the only way to be sure 
of a muskrat. There is money in trapping muskrat, 
if you are in good territory. 

For trapping fox in the wilderness, bait is an 
asset, but in rural sections it is a menace, since the 
trapper is responsible for domestic animals injured 
and what attracts a fox will attract a dog. Trap 
skunk and opossum in trails and near dens. These 
animals will even walk into uncovered traps, but 
all skunk and opossum are not this stupid. Prepare 


EAR Young Southerners: 

Many farm boys and girls will accept jobs in 
cities during the next year or two. Defense activi- 
ties are making more work available. Prices and 
salaries are higher. Business is generally good. 

Before we decide to leave the farm, let’s consider 
the situation. Will the job be ours today and be 
gone next year? Are we beginning a trade that will 
be overcrowded when the war ends? Are we so 
well prepared that when the opportunity comes we 
may advance in the work? If we do go to the city 
will we be able to save some money? 


While considering these things let’s remember 
that many farm people are facing better conditions. 
Things farmers have to sell are bringing good prices. 
Yields are higher and production methods are im- 
proved over what they were a few years ago. — 


Would it be better for us to stay on the farm 
and during these good years learn to do even better 
the one thing we already know something about? 
Is this our opportunity to put aside a few dollars 
for college, for a farm of our own, or for some other 
worthy purpose by remaining right where we are? 
Getting a good start on the farm now may mean 
more dollars saved than a fancy salary in the city. 


UNCLE P: F. 


Sincerely yours, 





A thousand and one questions are answered in “The 
Community Handbook.” In its 288 pages are sections 
on good manners, sports, first aid, programs, songs, 
parties—and scores of other things you want to know 
more about. Have the answer at your fingertips—‘‘The 
Community Handbook.” Handy and attractive, it comes 
in heavy, durable covers (dark-red, blue, black, green), 
25 cents each or 10 for $2 postpaid. Send order to Young 
Southerners, The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest you 
—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. 











sets carefully, since a mink, fox, or coon may hap- 
pen along. Bait is not necessary. Clayton G. Gates. 


Oh, Be a Sport! 


MAYBE it was a play on the football field, or 

maybe just a smile when it seemed time for a 
frown—but to you it was “good sportsmanship.” We 
want to know just what your idea of good sports- 
manship is, and for the best letter from a boy in 
cur contest, “My Idea of Good Sportsmanship,” we 
will pay $5; for the best letter from a girl, $5. For 
all other letters published we'll give you your choice 
of any one of the following books: 

1. The Little Lame Prince 

2. Heidi 

3. Tom Sawyer Grows Up 

4. Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 

Send all entries before Nov. 15 to Young 
Southerners Department, The Progressive Farmer, 
at the office nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Bir- 
mingham, Raleigh. 


Riddles to Solve 


WHATS the first thing a girl does after enter- 
ing church? 2. Why is a dog’s tail like the heart 

of a tree? 3. Why is there no danger of starving on 
a desert? 4. Why do little birds in their nest agree? 
5. Which is right—the yolk of an egg is white or are 
white? D. L. Edwards, 
Marion County, S. C. 


Thanksgiving Party Plans 


WITH things as they are in the world today, 

this is the year for a real Thanksgiving and a 
real celebration. Plan a party from our 288-page 
Community Handbook. Thanksgiving typifies the 
harvest season, so let the decorations center around 
cornstalks, pumpkins, and autumn leaves. Sing sev- 
eral patriotic or state songs, pages 43 to 55. Play 
“Eggshell Football,” “Trapping the Turkey,” 
“What’s in Thanksgiving,” and other Thanksgiving 
Day games on pages 106 and 107. For refreshments, 
serve hot chocolate and sandwiches and finish with 
homemade peanut candy. 

Let the club program this month center around 
a “Keep Down Woods Fires” campaign or a ‘Build 
a Community Library” campaign. Pages 21 to 31 
of the Community Handbook will be helpful in 
working up the program. 
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Doings of Our Youngsters 


Efforts Rewarded 


Twenty years ago my 
father and mother came 
to this farm which is 7 
miles west of Lawrence- 
burg, Lawrence County, 
Tenn. At that time the place was in 
timber. They have managed to clear 
40) acres which is now our farm. 
There were only dirt roads then. 
Now they are gravel. A milk and 
cream route gave us a chance to sell 
these products without leaving the 
farm. The school bus and mail route 
came next. Then last July electricity 
was turned on in our community. 
Water is piped into the kitchen, pas- 
ture, and chicken yard. The pump 
we use certainly beats drawing water 
out of an 80-foot well for 300 
chickens, 2 mules, 1 horse, and 3 
We also have a 3-acre orchard. 
Mary Ann Perry, 
Lawrence County, Tenn. 





cows. 


Renters, Then Owners 


We started out as renters, 
striving for a home of eur 
own. Daddy rented a 90- 
acre farm located near a 
small town which had a 
fine school for brother and me to at- 
tend. The farm contained a house, 
barn, chicken and potato houses, a 
pasture with a stream running 
through it, and a cabin in which to 
store canned fruit and vegetables. 
Our home is located on a_ public 
road with good neighbors on all sides. 

The owner gave us cows to raise on 
halves. We sold the cream and 
bought our groceries. We bought 
our clothes with money from eggs. 
Therefore, we didn’t have to go in 
debt. We had lived on this farm five 
years when the owner decided to sell. 
Of course we had learned to love 
every inch of the ground and it al- 
most broke our hearts to even think 
of giving it up. 

Then one day Daddy said he’d try 
to buy the place. We all gave a gasp 
of surprise. He did buy it and we 
made the payments regularly. Now 
we own our own home. 

Springer Burke, 
Leon County, Tex. 





Editor’s Note-——The above letters won 
first prizes in the “History of Our Farm” 
contest announced in our August issue. 


_F.F.A. As Dad Sees It 


IN our October issue, fathers of 
some of the 1941 Georgia and 
Alabama F.F.A. American Farmers 
told of the. value of vocational agri- 
cultural training. Here is a report 
from a Florida man whose son 
was awarded an American Farmer 
degree a few days ago. Rueben S. 
Clark, Gadsden County, Fla., says: 
“My only child, a boy, showed 














“There’s such a thing as overdoing this 
chewin’ yer food thoroughly—she’s been 
workin’ on that mouthful half a day now!” 








little interest in the farm until he 
enrolled in vocational agriculture. 
His teacher advised him to buy a 
purebred gilt and grow hogs. I en- 
tered this agreement a little doubt- 
ful of its outcome, but with a desire 
to help my boy. 

“He purchased a Duroc-Jersey gilt 
and planted oats for winter grazing. 
He began planting feed crops and 
added tankage and minerals to the 
corn he fed. He became more inter- 
ested in the farm and purchased 40 
acres of land during his second year 
as amember. He has about paid for 
it from his farming activities. 

‘He now has five sows from which 
he sells from 60 to 80 pigs a year. 
Byron has been responsible for a 
number of improvements on our 
farm. We have installed running 
water, built or improved terraces, 
established a lawn, built up our or- 
chard, and reforested idle land with 
seedlings he grew ‘n his home nurs- 


ery. He is constantly on the alert for 
new cash crops. Last year he grew 
400 fryers and this year he grew 5 
acres of long-staple cotton. 

“During the four years, Byron has 
become active in the civic and re- 
ligious life of our community. He is 
the leader of our Sunday school now. 
I can face the future with an assur- 
ance that he will be able to take over 
my farm interests and consolidate 
them with his when I can no longer 
work productively.” 


How 4-H’ers Profit 


FRANCIS Middleton, Lowndes 

County, Ala. 4-H’er, won a 
Jersey heifer for doing the most out- 
standing 4-H club work in the coun- 
ty for the past three years. In 1940 
he grew five acres of corn to feed 
200 White Leghorn hens which he 
and his mother own jointly. About 
three-fourths of the necessary poul- 
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try feed is produced on the farm. 

Mildred Pate, Conecuh, earned 
$99.70 from garden and poultry proj- 
ects. Also $159 worth of food from 
these projects was used at home, and 
she filled 398 cans for her family. 

Billy Cox, Limestone, made 525 
pounds cotton per acre planting D. 
& P. L. 11 seed and following a crop 
of vetch. He used 350 pounds of 
fertilizer. 

Laurice Ledbetter, Pickens, picked 
202 tomatoes. from five plants. She 
set them in April and used manure. 
Some tomatoes were used at home, 
$2.50 worth were sold, and 10 quarts 
were canned. Green ones were picked 
and stored when frost came, and were 
eaten as they ripened. 

Joyce Levins, Elmore, sold $237 
worth of eggs in two years from a 
flock of 83 Rhode Island Reds. She 
started by raising 100 baby chicks on 
halves for a nearby hatchery. 

Harbon Croft, DeKalb, cleared 
$47.37 on 119 Wyandotte hens in 
two months. He grossed $79.67 from 
248 dozen eggs. Expenses were 
$32.30. Mrs. Coyt Wilson. 





GANG 


Two-Row Tru-Draft 
Cultivator 


The new Tru-Draft ‘25”’ Tractor Gang Plow is an- 
other dramatic example of the effectiveness of the 
Tru-Draft principle. It is strong and sturdy yet it 
requires less power to operate than other plows of 


much lighter construction. 


Its two wheel transport makes it easy to back. Its 
new telescope levers make it easy to adjust for depth 
while in operation. Its exceptionally high clearance 
makes it doubly effective in difficult trashy land. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS CO. eon 


ATLANTA-~-DALLAS—LOUIS VILLE—MEMPHIS 





Two-Row Tru-Draft 
Lister 


F. 


Twin-Drive Tru-Draft 
Planter 


One- Wey -Draft 


PLOW — 


Tru-Draft Aztec 
Disc Harrow 


A es os Oe es 


But the greatest feature of all is the basic principle 
on which it is designed and built—Tru-Draft. Tru- 
Draft makes it pull lighter. Tru-Draft makes it run 
smoother. Tru-Draft makes it the outstanding trac- 
tor Gang Plow of today. 


Farmers everywhere are doing better work, faster 


work, cheaper work with the new B. F. Avery Tru- 
Draft Outfit. It’s the answer to the modernization of 
Row-Crop Power Farming. Let us send you the new 
Tru-Draft catalog. It’s absolutely free. Write today. 
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tractors are pushed at high speed for 
long hours. Farmers find that 
Quaker State meets the cold test... 
keeps motors and gears running 
smoothly when the mercury drops 
and a bad breakdown could mean a 
lost crop. 

The New Stabilized Quaker State 
Motor Oil is more efficient, and safer 
than ever. For Quaker State has 
found a way to get rid of the unstable 
elements that cause practically all 
sludge, varnish and acid. Protect 
your farm machinery by lubricating 
it with New Stabilized Quaker State. 
This safer protection still retails for 
35¢ per quart. Quaker 
State Oil Refining Corpora- 
tion, Oil City, Pennsylvania. 


© Far up in the potato “empire” of 
Maine’s famed Aroostook County is 
the farm of John K. Stevens. Mr. 
Stevens harvests annually about 
40,000 bushels. To take care of this 
tremendous crop, he owns and op- 
erates three heavy-duty trucks, three 
tractors, two potato planters, and 
three modern harvesters. In all ser- 
vices Mr. Stevens finds Quaker State 
products pay more than their price in 
lubrication value. 

“IT know Quaker State is good oil 
and that I can bank on it when time 
gets precious.” 

* Winter comes early in Aroostook. 
Oil must be free-flowing 
yet tough...for even in 
colder weather, trucks and 




















Along Nature’s Trails 


Body Structure of Insects 


“NOW, Jim, we'll do that con- 
versational dissecting on some of 
the creatures that crawl, hop, and 
buzz about.” 
“Sort of take ’em apart, Grandpa?” 
“That’s right, and we'll begin with 
what corresponds to the human 
spinal column. It is along the un- 
der side of an insect’s body while its 
heart and stomach are near the top 


By H. O. COFFEY 


surface. What is an insect, anyway?” 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“Well, to qualify as a true insect, 
the creature must have no more than 
six jointed legs, in adult form. The 
centipede, spider, and tick are all 
related—cousins, in fact—but they 
can’t claim membership in the insect 
club—too many legs. We’ve simply 
gotten into the habit of calling all of 
them insects. We find, too, that the 
skeleton is on the outside of the body 
instead of within, as our own, and is 
a bony shell called chitin. With each 
shedding or molting, until maturity, 
a new skeleton is formed. It is made 
up of a series of rings, and whether 
in grasshopper, dragonfly, moth, 
ant, housefly, or bee, most of these 
rings can be seen. They enable the 
insect to run, twist, and turn.” 


“That makes them natura] acro- 
bats, doesn’t it, Grandpa?” 

“Well put, Jim. The circulation 
system is also amazingly different 
from our own. In most species the 
heart is not an organ composed of 
two or more parts, but is a simple 
hollow tube that contracts in waves 
from end to end. This is easily ob- 
served. Nor is the blood red, but 
yellowish or greenish. Insects are 
without veins or arteries to carry 


their blood. It is sent directly into 
the body cavity which is filled ep. 
tirely. The human heart sends blood 
to the lungs to be purified and given 
a new supply of oxygen for its retury 
trip through the capillaries, which 
are the smallest blood-carrying tubes, 
The insect, having no lungs, gets its 
oxygen through little breathing 
tubes, or tracheae, all over its body 
instead of through the blood,” 

“Gee, whiz, Grandpa! They sure 
do without a lot of things that folks 
have, don’t they?” 

“Right again, my boy. We don't 
know why but we find that the short. 
horned grasshoppers have ears set in 
the abdomen, just above where the 
hind legs join the body. They are 
clear, small, round spots on the ab. 
domen surface. Katydids and crick. 
ets hear with their front legs. Mos. 
quitoes, midges, or gnats, have their 
ears on the antennae—horns or feelers 
they are often called—which pick up 
vibrations, carry them to nerve cen- 
ters, and then to the brain. We know 

already that the wings and legs make 
the insect’s musical scores. 

“Smell is unusually keen in the in- 
sect world. Little knobs or projec- 
tions on the antennae, and no doubt 
in parts of the mouth, are so fixed 
that no odor escapes them. The June 
bug is equipped with thousands of 
these little knobs. The feelers are 
mighty important. When they are 
completely covered by some mixture, 
such as shellac, the insect cannot lo- 
cate food or others of its kind. But 
the eyes may be covered entirely and 
feelers uncovered, and the insect will 
stil manage to get along.” 

“Grandpa, this story is sure going 
in the notebook, and thanks a lot.” 





Editor’s Note.—In next month’s “Along 


Nature’s Trails,’ Grandpa tel!s Jim the story, 


of Johnny Appleseed. 


Melodies That Linger On 


“Home on the Range” 


LITTLE David Guion, riding 
his pony among the cowboys of 
his father’s ranch, heard and remem- 
bered the range tunes that are so 
much a part of the lone night riders 
as well as those sung to the accom- 





—-Courtesy ASCAP. 


David Guion 


paniment of strumming guitars in 
the bunkhouse at night. The boy 
“pecked them out” op his mother’s 
piano before he could read music. 
Years passed and Guion became 
a brilliant, accomplished musician. 
Still cherishing the childhood melo- 
dies, he often played them for his 
own amusement. Then by merest 
chance, in 1930, he included, along 


with other musical manuscripts to 
his publishers, his own arrangement 
of one of the almost forgotten cattle- 
land songs, “Home on the Range.” 
Overnight it swept the nation, be- 
came a White House favorite, and 
made of Guion a national figure. He 
is an authority on cowboy songs as 
well as Negro spirituals. The Li- 
brary of Congress prizes his research 
in the field of traditional melodies 
of America. His works’ cover the 
field of ballet, piano concertos, simple 
ballads, and ancient tunes. Others 
of his cowboy songs are “The Bold 
Vaquero,” “Cowboy’s Meditation,” 
“Ride, Cowboy, Ride,” “All Day on 
the Prairie,” ‘Cowboy’s Dream,’ 
and “Ol Paint.” 


Guion was born in Ballinger, Tex, 
Dec. 15, 1895. He is a member of 
the American Society of Composers, 
Authors, and Publishers, and is said 
to be the only member who is equally 
at ease before a grand piano and 
astride a bucking bronco. Still 4 
cowboy at heart, he often wins tro 
phies in the rodeos of his native 
Texas. He divides his time betwee 
Dallas and New York City. 
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-Photo by Farm Till 


e Machinery Uaboratory, U.S.D.A. 





This two-row tractor outfit is cultivating by fire as well as by shovels. 


Note the flame throwers 


on each side of the row. 


See I. F. Reed’s 


feature, “Fighting Weeds With Fire,” in our October issue. 


Hog-Killing Equipment 


NOT long ago a man who has 

occasion to visit a large number 
of farms every year made a most in- 
teresting and timely remark. 

“T’ve seen a lot of farmers butcher 
hogs,” he said, “and you’d be sur- 
prised how many of them go about 
the job as if they’d never butchered 
before, and never expected to again.” 

After all, butchering is a job that 





With this equipment and these tools 
the butchering outfit is just about 
complete. Note meat thermometer 
and meat pump for pumping curing 
pickle into hams and shoulders. 


comes around year after year. It takes 
but a comparatively small amount 
of time and money to provide handy, 
efficient equipment for the job. A 
galvanized vat for scalding, arrang- 
ed so fire can be built under it, as- 
sures plenty of good, hot water. It’s 
easy to build a sturdy scaffold for 
swinging hogs and a solid bench or 
table for scraping. Then, with a 
few good knives, scrapers, and other 
tools bought and kept specially for 
the purpose, the job of butchering 
can be made a great deal easier and 
more efficient for many years to 
come. 


The combination hog-killing and 
canning shed shown is not expensive 
to build and is a great convenience. 
It can also be used for other jobs. In 
stormy weather a tarpaulin can be 
put around one or two sides to keep 
off the wind. An old kitchen range 
is ideal to supply plenty of extra hot 
water. A big, convenient work ta- 
ble, a heavy scraping table, scalding 
tank, hoist, and pen complete the 
equipment. For an extra clean job, a 
concrete floor can be added. 


Cotton-Picking Champ 


IT TOOK a fisherman to show 

cotton pickers how to pick cot- 
ton. Morris Ware,.a young Missis- 
sippian, 18 years of age, who says he 
is a fisherman, not a farmer, walked 
off with the $1,000 first prize in the 
National Cotton Picking Contest at 
Blytheville, Ark., Sept. 30. He will 


use the prize money to buy a trailer. 

In the two-hour test, he picked 
130 pounds of cotton, picked it free 
of trash, and left his row in good 
condition. Second- and third-prize 
winners picked 194 and 169 pounds 
respectively but lost out for failure 
to do clean picking. 


SOMEONE WAS PLANNING 
By Archibald Rutledge 


When I survey the seasons and the tides, 

The day and night, the blue sky and the rain, 

The tireless rhythm of the moon and sun, 

The stately cadence of the universe, 

I feel the touch of an Almighty wand 

That sways the wild flower and that holds the helm © 
Of all the planets plunging through the a, 

Safe on their voyage, obedient to law. 


When I consider how were stored away 
Primeval forest, carbonized to coal ;— 

How, while the world was burning, long ago, 
One hid the sapphire and the emerald there, 
The diamond and the ruby’s glimmering rose ;— 
How beauty and abundance have their birth 
From the mystic union of the soil and seed; 
When I smell the good loam and ripening corn, 
And feel the calm companionship of trees :— 


I know a Mind compassionate and mighty 
Prepared the earth for us, us for the earth, 
A beautiful home, with Love for lighting it— 


I thank and worship Him Whose wisdom planned it all. 
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The battery illustrated 
is the Master Duty 
“110” with exclusive 
“Safety-Fill” construc- 






tion that prevents over- 
filling and corrosion. 








NEW WILLARD BATTERIES LAST LONGER 
START FASTER *WON’T LET YOU DOWN! 





Bay a 


Willar. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. + CLEVELAND, LOS ANGELES, DALLAS, TORONTO 
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NO MATTER HOW FAST THE GAME, High 

Velocity is faster. Each little pellet in 
a Peters High Velocity shell travels 40 
yards in &% of a second. Even at 40 yards 
from your gun it’s still going 500 miles an 
hour! “High Velocity”’ is especially de- 
signed for modern, progressive-burning 
powder and maximum charges of powder 
and shot. That’s what gives it the reach 
... the hard-hitting power that makes 
hard shots easy. But even... 


GUPONT 








1 “"‘WHAT DID I TELL YOU when we 

s plenty of rabbits ’round 
here, but seems like they’ ve been crossbred with 
whippets, they can run that fast. When we want 
we buy ourselves some of those 
Peters High Velocity shells—the ones that reach 
out so far and fast, and hit so hard.’ 
did as I said, and got all the rabbits we wanted:”’ 


“I knew we'd get rabbits... 
usin’ Peters High Velocity!” | 


started 


Well, we 





POWER AND REACH wouldn’t be 

enough without a uniform pattern 
that game just can’t get through. Such 
patterns aren’t taken for granted at the 
Peters laboratories. They’re assured by 
constant, rigid tests. Thousands of shells 
are shot at targets, the pellet holes counted 
to determine pattern density until these 
targets pile up higher than a man’s head. 
That’s why it pays to buy the blue Peters 
High Velocity shells! And remember 
Rustless priming protects your gun barrel. 





ETERS PACKS THE POWER 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Member American Wildlife Institute, ‘For A More Abundant Game Supply"’ 
High Velocity and Rustless are Peters Curtridge Division trade marks, Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 

















DAD has given me all I can make 

on ten acres. I have access to 

a windmill and can irrigate some. 

When I have proved to Dad it pays 

to diversify, I want to install an irri- 

gation system. I believe farming can 

be made to pay as well as any other 
profession if it is managed right. 

RL. Wall ir. 


Cochran County, Tex. 


IN OUR community there was an 
old church that wasn’t used very 
often. Now we have preaching there 
every other week and Sunday school 
every Sunday. We have about 30 
members. Mary M. Richburg, 

Clarendon County, S. C. 


I TRY to improve our home by 
being cheerful and happy. «I help 
keep the house clean, sew, can vege- 
tables, and cook. I improve the 
grounds by setting out shrubs, trees, 
planting flowers, and keeping the 
yard clean. Pearl Anderson, 

Madison County, N. C. 


WE LIVE some distance from our 
mail box so I trained our little black 
cocker spaniel, Velvet, to go get the 
mail, 
carrier and bring the mail to the 
house. He never chews it or drops 
it in the dirt. Donald Lee, 

Montgomery County, Tex. 


WE HAVE an active Young 
People’s Union in our church. 
Recently members of our organiza- 
tion began raising money with which 
to buy a wheel chair for one of our 
church members, who is now an in- 
valid. Last summer we gave money 
to a very sick woman. Many of the 
working girls of our class tithe. 

Stella Blalock, 
Sevier County, Tenn. 


OUR CHURCH has successfully 
adopted the “Lord’s Acre” plan. 
This plan enables the young people 
who, like myself, are in school, to 
contribute farm products for sale. 
I am raising pot flowers to sell. 

Wilma Childers, 
Burke County, N. C. 


A MOST interesting project in 
our school was a recreational pro- 
gram. The faculty and school P.-T.A. 
realized the need for recreation and 
began the movement. 

First, a moving picture apparatus 
was bought and paid for by contribu- 
tions, moving pictures, and other 
school activities. For several weeks 


lt is heart-warming to envision fellows, such as these, as 
having a major part in America’s agricultural future. 


Letters to Uncle P. F. 


He will wait at the box for the . 








the United States Navy supplied the 
school with a series of movies of 
naval training, various countries, and 
trades. There were also free movies 
of sports activities and 4-H work. A 
number of movies were sponsored 
and admission fees charged. 
May Evelyn Price, 
Warren County, Ky. 


THIS YEAR I planted tomatoes 
for market. One of my brothers 
planted watermelons and the other 
planted cucumbers; my sister prefers 
poultry. With the money, we are 
going to make over an empty room 
in our house into a library. 

Sadie Stone, 
Clarendon County, S. C. 


SIX WALNUTS cut into %-inch 
slices, shellacked and strung on an 
ordinary leather boot string, make 
an attractive belt. To keep discs in 
place, two uncut walnuts with holes 
bored through them are tied on 
each end of the leather thong. Mil- 
dred Rankin and Louise Colts, St. 
Clair County, Ala., 4-H club girls, 
made $8.40 from these belts. 

R. R. Chesnutt, 
Lee County, Ala. 


YOUNG PEOPLE in our church 
take part in our Sunday school work, 
in worship service, serve as ushers, 
and help with the music. Through 
young people’s organizations we 
learn to speak in public and cooper- 
ate with fellow workers. 

Bernicce Gamble, 
Guilford County, N.C. 


PROVIDING 
special foods, and other small arti- 
cles is often a problem. We have a 
pool near our house filled with min- 
nows. We sell them for one cent each. 
Last year we sold $75 worth. 

Grace Evans Gann, 
Chickasaw rset Miss. 


money for ice, 


WITH THE help of my father, 

I plan to build a laying house. I've 

set out several grapevines. I’m mak- 

ing curtains for the bedrooms, kitch- 

en, and dining room and have var- 
nished several pieces of furniture. 

Verna Haynes, 

Carroll County, Ga. 


MY DAD let me have half the 
woodhouse for a shop 
in a partition and floor of scrap lum- 
ber, and cutting a small window, I 
had a place to work in rain or shine. 
I extended electricity from the house 
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to my shop and I can use the shop 
for recreation as well as work. I 
built three bunks against the wall, 
and the boys come over sometimes 
and spend the night. -I also built a 
crude bookcase and desk combined, 
and a workbench out of rough lum- 
ber and goods boxes. 
Wayne Alexander, 
Jackson County, Ga. 


PART OF the money made by our 
F.F.A. chapter last year was used 
for a trip to Washington, New York, 
Niagara Falls, and Canada. Twenty- 
three members made the 2,500-mile 
trip. We camped out and cooked 
our own meals. Moye Cornett, 

Cullman County, Ala. 


OUR F-.F.A. chapter is sponsoring 
a program to emphasize livestock, 
poultry, hay and feed crops, and per- 


manent pastures. We have raised 
spotted Poland-China pigs on a sani- 
tary basis. Several Hereford steers 
have been fed out and exhibited. 
Permanent pasture demonstrations 
have been conducted, and _ several 
boys have started dairy projects. 
Albert L. Morris, Jr., 
Columbia County, Ga. 


DIVIDE GUESTS into’ two 
teams. Line up teams opposite each 
other with each player in kneeling 
position. First player in each line 
takes a cover off a match box and 
puts it over his nose. Then, without 
using his hands, he turns his head 
and transfers the box cover to the 
nose of the next player. Continue 
to the end of line. The first team 
completing transfer wins. 

Nannie Clatre Carden, 
Marion County, Ga. 


Movies Worth Seeing 






YOU BELONG 
TO ME.—About a 
woman doctor mar- 
ried to a_ playboy 
husband. Henry 
Fonda, Barbara 
Stanwyck. A. 

NOTHING BUT 
THE TROUTH.— What happens 
when a man bets $10,000 (of some- 
body else’s money) that he can tell 
the truth for 24 hours! Bob, Hope, 
Paulette Goddard. AYC. 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS.— 
Comedy, with Robert Montgomery 
as husband, Irene Dunne as wiie, 
Preston Foster as the unfinished busi- 
ness in her life. A. 

PARACHUTE BATTALION.— 
Hair-raising film shows how Fort 
Benning, Ga., makes parachutisis of 
a hillbilly, a colonel’s son, a football 
hero. AYC. 

SUN VALLEY SERENADE.— 


Bullbats, Not 


IN your October riddles, V. 

Hamner, Fannin County, Tex., 
asked “By what other name is the 
nighthawk known?” His answer 
was, “Whippoorwill.” This is a 
somewhat prevalent but erroneous 
belief. The two birds do resemble 
each other, both belonging to the 
goatsucker family, but— 


4 


Barbara Stanwyc« 


—the nighthawk’s tail is forked, the 
whippoorwill’s rounded, 

—the whippoorwill is often heard but 
seldom seen, the nighthawk often seen but 
rarely heard. 

—The nighthawk is a bird of late after- 
noon and early morning, the whippoorwill 
is almost never seen in the daytime except 
when flushed in deep woods. 

The common name of the night- 
hawk is “bullbat.” Both birds are 
entirely insectivorous and should be 
protected by all. Both birds lay their 
eggs on the ground—the whippoor- 
will in the deep woods, while the 


“inaccuracy, 


Sonja Henie in a pleasant musical 
about a skiing Norwegian lass. 
AYC., 

OUR WIFE.—An ex-wife fakes a 
“stroke; a wife-to-be exposes her. 
Melvyn Douglas, Ruth Hussey. A. 


Also Recommended. — AYC: Charley's 
Aunt, Dive Bomber, Hold That Ghost, Re- 
luctant Dragon, “Great Dictator, The Big 
Store, Caught in the Draft, Life Begins for 
Andy Hardy, In the Navy, Shepherd of the 
Hills, Whistling in the Dark, any Dr. Kil- 
dare film, The Parson of Panamint, The Pitts- 
burgh Kid. AY: Blossoms in the Dust, A 
Yank in the R.A.F., Here Comes Mr. Jordan, 
Lady Be Good, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
Billy the Kid, Bride Came C.O.D., Kiss the 
Boys Goodbye, Man Hunt, Moon Over 
Miami, Million Dollar Baby, Sergeant York, 


Sunny, Undergrourd, Vom, Dick and 
Harry, Blood and Sand. A: The Little 
Foxes, My Life With Caroline, When La- 


dies Meet, Love Crazy, One Night in Lis- 
bon, Hold Back the Dawn, Lydia, Father 
Takes a Wife. 

Note.—‘‘A” recommended — tor 
adults, “Y" for voung people over 16, “C” 
for children, ““AYC” for all three groups. 


means 


Whippoorwills 


nighthawk rears its young on open 

land in the country or on the flat 

roofs of city buildings, but rarely in 
small towns or suburban districts. 

]. V. Goodrich, 

Orange County, N.C. 

Editor's Note—‘Long years of famili- 
arity with your excellent publication have 
given me a much-deserved confidence in 
its accuracy and reliability,” writes Mr. 
Goodrich—a_ reputation we wish at all 
times to maintain. Hence, whenever any 
however minor, gets past. us, 
we appreciate the cooperation of friends 
like Mr. Goodrich in getting the 
properly presented. 

Actually, both Mr. Goodrich and Mr. 
Hamner are still partly wrong. Doubtless, 
the whippoorwill is more common in Mr. 
Goodrich’s part of North Carolina but over 
a large part of the South, the chuckwill’s- 
widow (a very close relative and similar 
in habits to the whippoorwill) is the bird 
more likely to be confused with the bullbat. 


facts 


The whippoorwill becomes more common 
as we move northward and into the moun- 


tainous sections, 





Striving to 


their disposal. 


questions you send us. 





“Y. S.". INFORMATION SERVICE 


be of the utmost 
both teachers and pupils that our information service is at 
Primarily, we want to reach those who have 
no library facilities, or whose facilities are inadequate. 
try to give the essential facts (but not go into detail) about any 
Write your questions plainly, enclose a 
self-addressed stamped envelope and mail to “Y.S.” Information 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest you— 
Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. 


service, again we remind 


We will 

















. Now. So why not play safe and put 
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Illustrated: Champion Custom Club Sedan, $840 at factory* 
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T’S mighty important to know 
what you’re getting for your 
money in any new car that you buy 


the 89-year Studebaker reputation 
behind your investment?- 

This big, roomy, economical, new 
Studebaker Champion for 1942 has 
traditional Studebaker quality of 
materials and workmanship. 


It’s brilliantly engineered to de- 
liver remarkable mileage for every 
gallon of gasoline and quart of oil. 

Moreover, this 1942 Champion is 
priced with considerate regard for 
your increasing expenses. It sells for 
only a moderate amount more than 
last year’s model. And you get all the 
famous Champion features at no ex- 
tra charge. 

See your local Studebaker dealer 
now and drive tunis Studebaker 
Champion. C. I. T. terms. 








NEW 1942 






FOR AMERICA’S 


Studebaker is building 
an unlimited quantity 
of airplane engines, 
military trucks and 


The Studebaker Corporation 









DEFENSE 








other materiel. 









PRICES BEGIN AT 











STUDEBAKER 





$810 


for a Champion Business Coupe 









CHAMPION 





CHAMPION, $810 and up 
COMMANDER, $1108 and up 
PRESIDENT 8, $1242 and up 





TOP QUALITY IN MATERIALS 
AND WORKMANSHIP 

















*These are delivered prices at factory, 
South Bend, Indiana, as of October 
1941. Federai tax included. Prices and 
Specifications subject to change without 
notice —but Studebaker quality will re 
main constant. * 
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The "all 





THe teieie 





eeefarmers need to take special care of their present 


tractors, 


work better and last longer. 


eeeSinclair agents 
fuels, 


breakdown due to faulty lubrication. 


trucks and farm machinery so that they will 


To help do this job... 





offer you high quality Sinclair 
oils and greases that help prevent wear and 


Thousands of 


trucks deliver acomplete line of Sinclair products 


direct to farms. 


Phone the local Sinclair office. 








@ Get the Habit—read the advertisements and 
keep up with the latest developments. The ad- 
vertisements in this issue offer the latest in their 
respective lines. Read them regularly. 








Fuel Shortage and Labor Shortage Make 





ig Money Makers 
Paettewe of feat and 
igher prices have cre- 
why ated a big demand for 
‘eM up‘/ wood. Be independent 
WAY TO —start a wood-sawing 
OUR business, Get steady cash 
INCREASE Y clearing land, cutting fire- 
OME wood. A real money- 


PETC R ty making opportunity. 


Make Ties, Fence Posts, Shingle Butts, 
etc. Use the portable engine for many other 
money-making power jobs. Buy a WI on 
easy terms, 










(pee Gasoline, 






WITT WORK 
2358 Oakland | Avenue Kan: s 


sas City. Mo. 





How to relieve PUFFS, STRAINS 
LAMENESS, SWELLINGS and 


keep horse 
at work 






The best way to 
keep bruises, puffs, 
strains and swell- 
ings from causing 
- long, expensive ‘‘lay 
ups”’ is to attend to 
them right away. 
For over 40 years 
many leading vet- 
erinaries have used 
Absorbine to help 
prevent such congestive troubles from becom- 
ing permanent afflictions. Absorbine rubbed 
on swelling relieves the soreness. By speeding 
blood flow toinjury,it helps carry offcongestion. 
Often swelling is relieved in a few hours. 
Absorbine costs $2.50 for a LONG-LASTING 
BOTTLE. When Absorbine works to clear up 
injury, as it has on many others, you will agree 
Absorbine is worth many times its cost. At all 
druggists. W. F. Young, ., Springfield, Mass. 








3 ABSORBINE 








They’re Kin 
to the 
Sweet Potato 


By ANNIE FRAZIER 


LET’S get acquainted with these 

relatives of the cultivated morn- 
ing glory, Scarlett O’Hara, before 
they are gone with the wind (or 
frost). All belong to the Convolvu- 
lus family, which name means “to 
entwine.” Other well known mem- 
bers of this family are the sweet pota- 
to and the cypress vine. 

In the common morning glory, 
Pharbitis purpurea, the flowers may 
be white, pink, red, blue, purple, or 
variegated. 

The hedge bindweed, Convolvulus 
sepium, often a bad pest in cultivated 
bottom lands, has white, rose, or pink 





Right— ~S 
Trailing or er 
Hedge ERY 
Bindweed “NY 


% 





Morning 
Glory 














flowers. Both are summer and fall 
bloomers. 

Have you noticed the difference in 
the shape of the green structure be- 
low the petals of Pharbitis and Con- 
volvulus, or observed that the flow- 
ers opening in the morning always 
close before noon? 


Money in Spring Lettuce 


By L. A. NIVEN 


OUR managing editor, Alec 

Nunn, has been growing lettuce 
for local markets in Lee County, 
Ala., for several years. He has tried 
many varieties, and has found Im- 
perial 847 and 44 the best for spring 
heading. They stand heat well, and 
do not go to seed readily. 

He plants the seed in November in 
coldframes or in the open and trans- 
plants the plants 12 to 15 inches apart 
in rows 3 feet wide, putting them in 
the field as early in February as it 
seems practical after the backbone 


of winter has been broken. 

He uses around 1,000 pounds of 
4-10-7° per acre plus nitrate of soda 
as a side-dressing. Dolomitic lime- 
stone at the rate of about a ton per 
acre has also been used with good re- 
sults but of course lime is not need- 
ed every year. 

As much stable manure as is avail- 
able is put in the rows prior to put- 
ting down commercial fertilizer and 
bedding the land for setting lettuce. 

By these methods he is receiving 
around $200 per acre from lettuce. 


Changes a School Brought 


By J. MORGAN SMITH 


ESTABLISHED in 1924, the 

Kate Duncan Smith School has 
brought about remarkable changes 
on Gunter Mountain, Ala. In con- 
trast with the one-room frame build- 
ing which housed a meager handful 
of indifferent students, the new 
school is a modern 11-unit institu- 
tion serving 600 pupils from 5 to 30 
years of age. 

Through a questionnaire given to 
84 high school students, we learned 
that 7 families have been making 
cheese for profit, 60-have made im- 
portant home improvements, and 74 
canned some kind of fresh meat. 

As a direct result of the school’s 
efforts, 35 homes on the mountain 


The main building of the Kate Duncan Smith school. 


have electricity. Out of 150 fami- 
lies, 91 have pressure cookers, all due 
to the demonstrations cf one of the 
teachers in the school. 


Houses are being remodeled in in- 
creasing numbers. Terracing, rota- 
tion of crops, fertilizer, winter cover 
crops, and summer legumes are be- 
coming the rule rather than the ex- 
ception, and purebred stock is sup- 
planting scrub cattle. 


There are 25 per cent fewer infant 
deaths on Gunter Mountain than 
there were ten years ago, largely due 
to the work of a public health nurse 
in charge of the various functions of 
the school’s health cottage. 


This is 


one e of the 11 unite s composing the elementary and high school. 
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farm,” many a farmer has said this fall. “Johnson grass 


@ “There’s too much good feed going to waste on my 


got a start in places and needs grazing ....so does Ber- 


muda .... so do crabgrass and other grasses on grain 


stubble .... also remnants of peas, soybeans, grass, etc., 


in the cornfields. 


I need fences.” 


Good farmers who 


are thinking about fencing will be helped by this article. 


UNDER crop control now in 

force all over the South, only so 
much of our land can be put into 
cotton, tobacco, wheat, corn, rice. 
How can we make the remaining 
land pay us a profit? 

Well, most of this land, it will be 
admitted, can grow lespedeza and 
other feed crops. But few of these 
crops can be sold as such. They are 
so cheap we can’t afford to put a 
lot of human labor into cutting, 
curing, and hauling them. Economy 
requires that most of the work of 


By 
W. Cc. 
LASSETTER 





harvesting them be done by the cat- 
tle that consume them. “We must 
sell feed on four feet,” as a wise 
farm saying puts it. But how can 
we manage that if the fields are un- 
fenced ? 

Over much of the South, lack of 

adequate fenctng is a definite handi- 
cap to the development of livestock 
production as a means of using land 
that must be taken out of cash crop 
production. Many farmers are find- 
ing that they are blocked in their 
desire to increase their use of 
livestock because fields aren’t fenced. 
On such farms, a fencing program 
must go along with any plan for in- 
creasing the utilization of livestock 
as an instrument through which to 
sell the waste forage on the place 
and the abundance of feed that can 
be grown. 
A common rail 
fence would do, 
but it takes up too 
much ground. 
And neither land nor good rail tim- 
ber is as plentiful as it once was. 
Nowadays we turn to wire. It’s hard 
enough to get up enough suitable 
timber for posts. 

What about posts, anyway? Shall 
they be of wood, iron, or concrete? 
How much money do you have to 
spend? Durability is desirable but 
you are likely to have to pay for it. 
Metal posts have an advantage in 
that they can be driven, but that may 
Not be so important if you want to 
dig your own postholes. If you buy 


What Sort 
of Fence? 


metal posts, you’ll find that the gal- 
vanized posts cost more and _ last 
longer than the painted posts. 


The home supply 
How Long of post timber 
Posts Last should be looked 

into first. What 
timber makes the best posts? For 
answer, let’s look at some Missouri 
experiments (Missouri conditions 
for such tests being much like gen- 
eral Southern conditions). Osage 
orange, white cedar,  catalpa, 
and black locust showed the 
longest life of any of the woods, 
treated or untreated. Black locust 
lasted 21.5 years, while neither of 
the first three showed any failures 
in the 23-year test. Sassafras posts, 
untreated, lasted 16 years. Creosot- 
ing added only 1% years to their life. 
White oak posts, untreated, lasted 
13.6 years; creosoting 2.5 hours gave 
them a life of 20 years. While black 
wa'nut untreated lasted only 9 years, 
creosoting ran its life up to 20 years. 


These Missouri 
tests included hick- 
ory, red oak, 
black oak,  syca- 
more, dogwood, persimmon, willow, 
and everything we of*the South are 
interested in, except shortleaf pine. 
Untreated posts from these woods 
last only from 2 to 4 years. To be 
worth using they must be creosoted, 
and even then some of them can be 
made to. last only 7 to 9 years. This 
tends to run the cost per year of 
service up to nearly double that of 
the better posts. The initial cost per 
post, of course, is low enough to be 
inviting to one who can’t afford to 
spend too much money in getting 
started in livestock production. Red 
cedar, common over most of the 
South, is well known for its lasting 
qualities. It needs no treatment. 
Probably more farmers of the 
South have shortleaf pine timber 
available for posts than any other 
kind. To make them worth using, 
treat with creosote or with zinc 
chloride, the former, if well cured, 
the latter, if freshly cut. For creo- 
sote, treatment under pressure is 
best, but few have access to that. 
Heating in coal-tar creosote for 
one to three hours at a tempera- 
ture of 180 degrees to 220 de- 
grees F, and then transferring to 


a tank of the same (See page 61) 


Treating Will 
Prolong Life 
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’ This NEW FREE BOOK 


Means Extra Dollars for YOU! 


With the outlook for HIGHER raw fur prices this season, it’s MK 
all the more vital that you receive the very TOP for your pelts. 
Brand-new 1941-42 ‘Tips to Trappers” book gives valuable 
hints for putting EXTRA fur-dollars in your pocket! Tells 
about Sears 13th National Fur Show with $4,590:00 in cash 
awards for correct pelt handling! Gives hints that may help 
YOU share in these big awards. All awards are in addition to 
full value for fur that Sears (acting as your agent) get you for your 
pelts. Don’t miss getting your FREE copy. Mail coupon now. 
Mail to point below nearest to you: 
. SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO. 

Chicago—? h ™M his —Dallas— Kansas City— Seattle 
Please mail me, without cost or obligation, latest edition of 
“Tips to Trappers,” also fur shipping tags. 

(If you have shipped to Sears within the past two seasons, and still live 
at the same address, you will receive a copy without sending coupon.) 
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Imagine getting through the winter with less 
sickness, less worry and expense due to colds! . 
. That’s what happened in a test that lasted 
154 days and included 2,650 school-age chil- 
Vicks ABC Plan demonstrated its 
real worth. Reports of Doctors show that the 
children who followed this simple home-guide 
had fewer colds... 
less than half as much sickness from colds. 
Think of that! Now Vicks ABC Plan may do 
less for you and your family—or it may do 
IT’S CERTAINLY WORTH 
And here is all you need todo... 
(A) Just observe a few simple health rules. 
(B) Use Vicks Va-tro-nol at the right time. 
(C) Use Vicks VapoRub at, the right time. 


—— When to Use These 2 Clinic-Tested Medications —— 


dren... 


even more... 
TRYING... 
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Fewer colds! 
Shorter Colds! 


shorter colds... 


AT FIRST SNIFFLE, SNEEZE—or even 


the slightest sign of nasal irritation—put . 


a few drops of Vicks Va-tro-nol up each 
nostril and feel this special medication 
go to work. Va-tro-nol is designed to aid 
your natural defenses against colds and 
help prevent many colds from develop- 
ing ...IF YOU SHOULD HAVE A HEAD 
COLD, Va-tro-nol does three important 
things to relieve distress ... (1) Shrinks 


the swollen membranes. (2) Soothes the 
irritation. (3) Helps to clear out the na- 
sal passages. And quickly makes breath- 
ing easier! Follow 
the complete direc- 
tions in the folder. 





Clinic-Tested 


Vicks 
VaA-TRO-NOL 


You'll Find Complete Details of Vicks ABC Plan in Your Package of Vicks 





actually 





AN UNUSUAL RECORD... Jim 
Bob Caudle, Robert Wells and 
John Taylor of Kernersville, 
N. C., followed Vicks ABC 
Plan for five winter months. 
Result—no absences from 
school due to colds. 


IF A COLD SHOULD STRIKE-—slip by 
precautions—relieve misery the IM- 
PROVED Vicks way. This 3-minute 
treatment makes Vicks VapoRub give 
EVEN BETTER RESULTS THAN EVER! 
. PENETRATES to upper bronchial 
tubes with soothing medicinal vapors 
.. STIMULATES chest and back surfaces 
like a warming poultice...WORKS FOR 


HOURS to relieve coughing and conges- 
tion in upper breathing passages, ease 
muscular soreness or tightness. To get 
this improved treatment with all its 
benefits, follow 
simple directions 
in the package. 





Clinic-Tested 


VICKS 























ONE of the most tiresome lessons 

we are called upon to learn from 
the cradle to the grave is patience. 
And yet this selfsame patience has 
been called the grace of God. 

In our headlong eagerness to reach 
our goal, the almost irresistible im- 
pulse is to run and leap toward it. 
When confronted with delays, ob- 
stacles, apparently insurmountable 
difficulties, the faint-hearted turn 
back — defeated almost be- 
fore they have started. 

Yet what can man not ac- 





Héppiness R 





“But let patience 
have her perfect 
work, that ye may be 
perfect and e ntire, 
wanti ei nothing.” 
James 1: 


THE CHRIST-CH’Lp 
—By Ittenbach 


chaos to order, the 
shaping of continents, 
the erection of moun- 
tains, the forming of 
rivers, lakes, and seas, 
What an example of 
patience is manifested 
in the evolution of a 
single tree! First the 
germination of a seed 
in the soil, then the 
tiny sprout, the ex. 
panding fibers, the 
swelling roots, the 
pushing up to air and 
light, the first bud, the leaf, the 
full glory of the tree! All so slow, so 
confident, so infinitely persistent. 
The lesson is repeated ad infinitum 
in rocks, in plants, in animals. And 
if God has taken such pains to pro- 
duce the material world, what in- 
calculable foresight and __ patience 
must have gone into the making of 
his highest achievement—man? 
When we are tempted to be in- 
tolerant of the limitations 
of ourselves and others, we 


complish if he but master this SIGN far we have come, but how 
secret of continuity of stead- POST far we have yet to go be 
fast purpose? A task seen in No. 13 fore we fulfill a three-fold 
its entirety is often so over- perfection of body, mind, and 
whelming that it paralyzes spirit. It is well to remember 
effort. We falter before the PATIENCE we are still in process of evo- 
time and energy that its ac- lution, and that it depends 
complishment involves. But by tak- upon us as individuals whether the 


ing one careful step at a time, not ex- 
pecting immediate results, relying on 
the understanding that comes to us 
with each fresh experience, by renew- 
ing our ideas daily, and acting always 
on our best judgments, we inevitably 
move forward to our goal. 


Little by little we travel steadfastly, 
faithfully on, and even when blinded 
by the fog, and confused by the 
blows of fate, learn to press forward 
by whatever light is vouchsafed us 
at the moment. 

The burdens of the past and the 
future should not be our concern. 
We are given strength for today’s 
task and for no more. When we be- 
come impatient at the long delays, 
the interminable periods between our 
desire and its fulfillment, we should 
consider the infinitesimal fraction of 
time one life is in the light of eternity. 
The whole process of evolution 
teaches that it is only by slow and 
often painful growth that we make 
progress. There is no leaping over 
the intermediate stages. We must 
crawl before we can walk. 


Nowhere is the lesson of patience 
so exemplified as in nature. The 
process through billions of years from 


action be accelerated or retarded. 


It is not our own strength but 


the use of our capacities which de- . 


termines the success of our efforts. 
The most brilliant man who lacks 
initiative and perseverance will make 
less headway than the man of medi- 
ocre ability who applies himself with 
patience and persistence to his job. 


Sometimes when a superman ap- 
pears in a world crisis, he is looked 
upon as an accident. Little do we 
realize the centuries of patient ex 
periment that may have gone into 
the making of that one individual! 

If we can regard ourselves as links 
in that long chain of progress, it 
makes the faithful fulfillment of our 
daily task a sacred obligation. No 
matter how tragic and difficult the 
situation in which we are placed, no 
matter how feeble our strength, if it 
be conscientiously applied, it will be- 
come an integral part in the great 
human design. 


(Alice Hegan Rice, author of “Mt 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” ) 
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THANKSGIVING 


By Carmen Malone 


A family, a home life— 
Tenderness they lend, 

The happiness of being 

With a tried, staunch friend, 
Sweet peace and faith, contentment, 
Right and honesty— 

Lord, back of all these blessings 

It is Thee I see. 


A grove of spreading live oak 
By a mirror lake, 

A burst of sweet-toned music 
Singing field larks make, 
Fruit of the harvest’s plenty— 
Grain yield gathered in, 
Turnips in the cellar, 

Apples in the bin, 


OW many of us know that Sarah Josepha Hale, editor of Godey’s 
Lady Book, is the real mother of Thanksgiving? This intrepid 
writer espoused the cause and induced President Lincoln in 1863 
to make the first National Thanksgiving Proclamation since the 
day of President Washington, thus setting a precedent which has been faith- 
fully followed by succeeding presidents. Accordingly, by proclamation of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, November 20 is our 1941 Thanksgiving Day. 


The ruthless destruction of trees by road engi- 
neers often makes one so heartsick as to won- 
der if the new road is quite worth it. In front 
of my own place, my largest trees were remov- 
ed although they did not come within the highway roadbed and those spots 
have never been used by the highway. By the same token, a prized clump of 
yucca was destroyed. In numbers of cases landowners are not even asked 
or given an opportunity to remove plants. This is just what happened in 
Camilla, Ga. Even the fine old live oaks on the sidewalks were torn out be- 
fore the owners knew what was happening. In rather ironical cases, the 
taxpayers’ money has been used to plant spindling switches in pathetic little 
groups. Native mesquites in West Texas were often removed and trees not 
necessarily acclimated were substituted. And so our congratulations 
to Pelham, Ga., businessmen who had the foresight and acumen to forestall 
such barbarism practiced in the name of so-called progress. To cut a tree 
in that town, one must be armed with a permit. We hope that this 
example, like the farmers’ shots at Lexington and Concord, will be heard 
around the world before all our natural beauty falls under the axe. 

We fervently wish, too, that all road engineers and farmers might address 
themselves more to the commendable soil-saving work of planting grass, 
kudzu, honeysuckle, etc., on roadside cuts and eroded hillsides. I have rejoiced 
over splendid examples seen during the past few weeks in several Southern 
states, including Georgia, Tennessee, Mississippi, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina. For the sake of beauty alone, to say nothing of the 
cruel waste of soil, how can we abide those stark, bare, eroded banks, gaping 
like great wounds on the bruised and bleeding earth—such eloquent testi- 
mony to our rythless method of extracting food from the earth! Let us be 
thankful this Thanksgiving month for the healing balm of kudzu and re- 
solve, every man and woman of us, to start a few crowns on at least one 
barren spot. , 


Let’s Save Trees 
—and Soils 


Here’s hoping that every farm woman read and 
studied the 1,000-point “Farm Family Scorecard” 
printed on page 58 last month, a million copies 
of which Southern agricultural and home eco- 
nomics teachers are now sending to Southern farm families. As was stated 
last month, it is a very good game for the family to get together—husband, 
wife, and older children—and decide how many of these questions can now 
be answered with a flat-footed “yes.” Not only is it interesting to find out 
how many points out of a total 1,000 the farm and home are now entitled 
to, but it will be interesting to note your relative ranking in Health, Income, 
and Expenses, Home-grown Food and Feed, Conservation, General Im- 
provements, and Personal Development. You may even wish to divide the 
number of points you score on this “Health” section by the total number re- 
quired for a perfect score (195) and see what percentage of a perfect health 
score you now make .... and so on for each of the other five subdivisions. 

If you are not sure you can now honestly answer a clear-cut “yes” to any 
question, the advice is to leave it unmarked as one to hold and earn points 
on during the coming year. For interesting as 
it is to find out where we now stand, it will be 
still more interesting and inspiring to see how 
much progress we can make during 1942 and 
any succeeding years. 


Your Farm and 
Home Score 


u Sell E Ss, Can't something 
i ve 995, be done about the 
Vegetables, Etc. 


unattractive and 
unappetizing farm 
products at public markets? To come down 
to cases, in recent visits to markets in Columbia, 
S.C., Birmingham, Ala., and other cities, I have 
been impressed with the crying need for stand- 
ardizing potatoes, tomatoes, and eggs. Many 
displays needed outright culling to remove dirty eggs, unsightly spoiled fruit, 
soft grapes, molded pimentos, wilted flowers. Even where the producer 
has a number of clean and worthy products, these unattractive items make 
the customer hurry on to another place rather than linger and buy. What 
to do to increase this valuable source of income to the farm home? Actually, 
farm families can improve their displays a great deal by offering for sale 
only standardized, clean products in sanitary neat surroundings . .. . by 
protecting, with mosquito netting, fruits and vegetables from flies ... . and 
by contacting the various agricultural agencies that offer help in marketing. 











—Kousiesy Christian Sconce Monitor. 
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Crape Myrtles and - “ apne pee as I ripe along an oven 
H ° ine -ach side with showy crape myrtles 
Mr. Niven’s List ed on each side with showy crape myrtle 


at Dr. Poe’s Longview Farm near Raleigh, 
N. C., I could easily understand his un- 
bounding enthusiasm for this beautiful plant. I recalled seeing this same 
avenue of crape myrtle trees in winter with their gnarled limbs and attractive 
colored bark still providing beauty, even after flower and leaf were gone. 
Mrs. Poe, appreciating the crape myrtle’s value as a cut flower, often employs 
some of the branches in graceful table arrangements. With the aid of a 
holder, she puts some three or five small branches in a glass bowl to get a 
feathery, airy, cool effect. ; 

For those who wish to plant more flowering trees this winter, Mr. Niven 
offers a list this month that gives promise of 
bloom and foliage for several months in the 
year. 


“There comes the book- 
mobile lady,” called the 
excited children at the 
home of Master Farmer 
U. C. Stewart near Ochlochnee, Thomas Coun- 
ty, Ga., and we all turned out together, grown- 
ups and children, to see the motorized library. 
Mrs. Mabel Titus, who carries on the bookmo- 
bile project of the WPA and Thomas County, 
says she visits 25 to 30 farm homes a day, be- 
sides several schools. From the 1,000 books 
she has for distribution, most farm families take from one to six books on 
her regular visits every two weeks. 

Children’s Book Week, November 2-8, will be observed with the theme 
Forward With Books. Public and school libraries will hold open house to ac- 
quaint parents and children with their books. The purposes of Book Week 
are to encourage in boys and girls a love of books and reading, to develop 
public appreciation of good books for children, to increase knowledge of 
and support for public book facilities and to promote home ownership of 
books and companionship through books. 


Forward 


SALLIE With Books 


HILL, 
EDITOR 








HIS year, with so many rea- 
sons for thanksgiving and 
gratitude, we are all com- 
mitted to that good old 
American custom of bringing the 
family together around the fes- 
tive board. If the chief morsel is to 
be turkey, you can’t do better than 
to follow these pointers from Miss 
Maude Guthrie, Tennessee extension 
nutritionist, for preparing turkey: 

1. In cleaning and drawing the 
bird, keep the vent opening neat and 
small. Slit the skin of the neck 
down the back and remove the neck, 
all the way to the base. Cook the 
neck with the giblets for gravy, or 
put inside the turkey. 

2. When trussing the turkey, in- 
sert needle through breast at base of 
thighs and bring string across the 
back by pulling cord through open- 
ings formed by folding wings onto 
the back. Tie cord at one side, mak- 


ing body of bird compact. Put: in 
dressing through vent opening. 


Then insert needle between two 
bones at each drumstick joint, and 
bring cord around tail. Tie, so legs 
fit closely at each side of breastbone 
and are secure to the tail. This closes 
the vent opening. The neck open- 
ing offers a place to insert more stuf- 
fing. Fill in to make breast and 
neck well rounded. Fold neck skin 
under wing tips and sew to keep in 
stuffing and make a neat appearance. 
Remove the cord before serving. 

3. In roasting, rub or brush tur- 
key with unsalted fat. Salt causes 
skin to blister. Place on a rack in 
a large pan, and roast in a moderate 
oven (350 degrees F.) for the entire 
cooking period. No water or cover 
is needed if the bird is tender. 

You won't need to apologize for 
serving this next dish to a guest. It 
is really occasion enough to invite 
one in. Most of the ingredients you 
wili find left over from the Thanks- 
giving dinner. 

Turkey Salad 

Two cups diced cold cooked turkey or 

chicken, 1 cup dried celery, % cup 

mixed pickles, chopped, 2 hard-cooked 
eggs, sliced, % cup nut meats, may- 
onnaise to moisten, 


Sparkling jelly and a golden-brown turkey, the perfect combination for Thanksgiving t 


By MARY AUTREY 


Combine ingredients and serve on 
lettuce or other salad greens. Year 
in and year out, old-fashioned tea 
cakes are acceptable. Mrs. J. F. 
Hester, wife of a Master Farmer, 
Walton County, Ga., gives us this 
tested recipe: 

Tea Cakes 

One cup sugar, ! 4 cup but- 

termilk, 2 eggs, % teaspoon soda, 2 

teaspoons baking powder, | teaspoon 

vanilla, flour to make a soft dough. 

Cream fat and sugar. Add beaten 
eggs. Add milk, 1 cup flour to which 
has been added baking powder, soda. 
Add more flour until stiff. Turn out 
on floured board and knead until 
smooth. Roll, then bake in moder- 
ate oven. Makes 5 dozen cookies. 

Transparent Pie 

I was so pleased to have this re- 
cipe for transparent pie from Mrs. 
Joe Gill, Todd County, Ky., a mem- 
ber of our Advisory Board. My own 
grandmother made one almost iden- 
tically like it. It is excellent, but 
take a small wedge for it is very rich. 

Four eggs, 2 cups sugar, 1 cup jelly, 

1 cup butter, 1 teaspoon vanilla. 


5 cup fat, 
1 


Mix ingredients and bake in pie 
crust. Use egg whites for meringue. 
Soft Gingerbread 

This recipe for old-time soft gin- 
gerbread comes from Mrs. Sarah 
Gibbs Campbell, ranchwoman and 
member of our Advisory Board, 
Bexar County, Tex. 


One-half cup fat, 1 cup molasses, 1 


teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon ginger, 1 = 
17, 2 


teaspoon nutmeg, 2% cups flour, 2 
eggs, % cup sugar, | teaspoon baking 
powder, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 4 tea- 
spoon salt, 1 cup boiling water. 
Cream fat and sugar until very 
light. Beat in whole eggs, one at a 
time, and beat until very light and 
fluffy. Sift flour, soda, baking pow- 
der, spices, and salt together three 
times. Add this and molasses to the 
creamed mixture. Divide and store 
half in a tightly covered container 
in refrigerator. Add 4 cup boiling 
water to remainder, beat until 
smooth, and pour into a well-greased 
nine-inch layer cakepan. Bake at 
350 degrees F. for 40 minutes. When 


wanted, add 4 cup boiling water 


Canned Fruit Cake 


WHEN we tried the canned 

fruit cake sent us by Mrs. Myrtle 
Miller Austin, FSA home supervisor, 
DeKalb County, Ala., we highly re- 
solved that more of our readers 
should know about this excellent 
product. The recipe also suggests 
another way to make the pressure 
cooker work for you. 


One-half pound candied grapefruit peel 
or fruit peel mixture, 4 pound can 
died watermelon rind, or citron, 4 
pound pecans, walnuts, or nut mixture, 
Y, pound candied cherries, % pound 
candied pineapple, 1 pound seeded 
raisins, 1 pound currants, % pound 
butter, % pound brown sugar, 14 cup 
of fruit juice or sweet fruit pickle 


syrup, 3 eggs, % pound flour, % tea- 


spoon allspice, 1 teaspoon nutmeg, 
Y% teaspoon cloves, % teaspoon cin- 


namon, 4 teaspoon salt. 





Cut fruit peel, watermelon rind 
or citron, and pineapple in 14-inch 
cubes. Nuts may be cut or left whole 
as desired. Leave cherries whole. 
Save some choice nuts, watermelon 
rind or citron, pineapple, and cher- 
ries for garnish. Cream butter and 
sugar; add beaten egg yolks. Add 
spices to flour and sift. together three 
times. Add flour and fruit juice al- 
ternately. Add fruits and nuts and 
mix thoroughly. Then fold in beaten 
egg whites. 

No. 1 and No. 2 tin cans are pref- 
erable for canning fruit cake. Line 
bottom and sides of cans with oiled 
paper cut to fit. Fill containers two- 
thirds full and cover with heavy 
brown wrapping paper which has 
been oiled. Peak the paper and tie 








ables. 


to the stored mixture, and when well 
beaten, pour over sliced pineapple, 
apples that have been quartered and 
cooked in syrup, or halves of peaches 
for upside-down cake. Stale ginger- 
bread makes an excellent pudding if 
it is steamed until hot and fluffy and 
served with hot orange sauce. 


Corn Lightbread 


“This recipe for corn lightbread 
is an old family recipe well over 109 
years old,” writes Mrs. T. M. Town- 
send, Webster County, Ky. “In 
the morning make the following 
mush or yeast: 

One cup scalding milk into whiecn is 

stirred 1 cup cornmeal, 2 cup fiour, 

4 tablespoons sugar, 2 teaspoons salt. 

“Mix well, beating free of all 
lumps. Make as thick as cornmeal 
mush. Leave 5 hours to rise. When 
risen or light, stir in 2 cups scald- 
ing milk, 3 cups cornmeal, 1 cup 
flour. Make this mixture a little 
thicker than cornbread; it may re- 
quire another cup of cornmeal. Bake 
at low temperature at first, about 250 
degrees F. After 30 minutes, gradu- 
ally increase heat until done.” 


securely below the edge of the cans 
to prevent water getting into the 
cake. Place containers in pressure 
cooker. Add boiling water to cooker, 
until it is half way up the cans. Place 
top on cooker, open control valve, 
and keep at boiling 45 minutes for 
No. 1 cans and one hour for No. 2 
cans. Close control valve and proc- 
ess at 15 pounds pressure for 15 min- 
utes. Remove containers from cook- 
er and remove paper covers. Gar- 
nish each cake with choice fruits and 
nuts. Cover tops of cans with oil- 
ed paper cut to fit. Seal and process 
No. 1 cans 45 minutes and No. 2 
cans one hour at 10 pounds pressure. 
Remove cans, cool immediately, pol- 
ish, label, and store. 

This recipe makes approximately 
6 pounds. The peel, fruit, water- 
melon rind, or citron may be can- 
died at home. Make substitutions 
in fruits according to those on hand. 
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“Clem just plum 


forgot his rheumatiz when the old sow took after him.” 






Danger Signals for Oldsters 


WHAT diseases, Doctor, con- 
stitute the greatest danger to 
old people? 

The more important of these are 
diseases of the heart and arteries, 
kidneys, and the digestive and nerv- 
ous systems. Disease conditions par- 
ticularly serious to old people are 
usually due to changes in the heart 
and circulation of the blood. These, 
in turn, are affected by changes in 
the secretions of the ductless glands. 
The normal action of ductless glands 


By B. E. 
WASHBURN, 
M. D. 
Health Editor 





protects the heart and arteries from 
wearing out and defers old age. It 
the arteries, however, become reduc- 
ed in size, or if their walls become 
hardened so as to prevent them 
from expanding at each heartbeat, 
high blood pressure results. 


At What Age? Wth this in mind, 
at what age does 
this disease usually strike a person? 
By the age of 60 most normal in- 
dividuals show some hardening or 
stiffening of the arteries; and, as the 
ductless glands have become less ac- 
tive, the body begins to grow old. 
The muscular coats of the heart and 
arteries become injured and lose their 
elasticity, bringing on a condition 
known as hardening of the arteries, 
or arteriosclerosis. Such a prema- 
turely old person is a good subject 
for apoplexy (stroke of paralysis 
caused by the breaking of a blood 
vessel in the brain), Bright’s disease 
of the kidneys, or heart failure. 


To Recognize Will you tell us 
how we may rec- 
ognize high blood pressure? 

The early symptoms produced by 
high blood pressure vary widely in 
different individuals, but the most 
common are shortness of breath on 
slight exertion, dizziness, and a gen- 
eral decrease in efficiency and endur- 
ance. It is often difficult to say 
whether the symptoms are due to an 
increase in the blood pressure or to 
complicating conditions. 
What 


Safest Plan measures 


would you sug- 
gest, Doctor, for the prevention or 


treatment of high blood pressure? 


The only safe plan is for every 
person past 40, especially if he shows 
signs of ill health, to visit a doctor 
or health clinic at regular intervals, 
just as the dentist should be visited, 
and undergo a complete physical ex- 
amination, including a careful uri- 
nalysis and blood pressure determin- 
ation. This should be done as a 
money-saving measure. One life 
insurance company furnishes free 
annual medical examinations to pol- 
icy-holders as a measure of economy, 
so there must be good reasons behind 
the idea. 


The prevention of hardening of 
the arteries is difficult, since the con- 
ditions which hasten old age are due 
to wearing out of the heart and ar- 
teries—conditions not usually recog- 
nized until it is too late to practice 
preventive measures. 


Now, Doctor, 
tell us the chief 
causes of hardening of the arteries? 


Chief Causes 


In addition to infectious diseases 
and the wear and tear of modern 
life, it is undecided whether alcohol- 
ism or overeating should be consid- 
ered the greater factor in the cause 
of body degeneration. Alcohol is a 
more rapid poison, but excess eating 
is a more universal fault. When one 
habitually eats more than enough to 
meet the daily demands upon his 
energy, or if he eats an ill-balanced 
diet, he throws a burden upon his 
digestive system and his heart and 
arteries, even if he seems to digest 
his food properly. 


The Remedy Thank you, Doc- 

tor, for explaining 
these things, and we assume the 
remedy 1s... 

Fasting, but remember that fast- 
ing and starvation are not the same 
thing; one fasts by voluntarily ab- 
staining from food. The most in- 
jurious food commonly eaten to excess 
is meat, and the fasting should be- 
gin with a decrease in the amount of 
meat. Less meat and more vege- 
tables is conducive to health. For 
adults inclined to digestive upsets 
and overweight, an occasional day 
on a milk diet is of value. The idea 
in fasting is to give the digestive sys- 
tem a rest and allow the overworked 
ductless glands to catch up with 
their duties; this takes work off the 
heart and decreases blood pressure. 
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Keep this Fifth Columnist 
out of your Home ! 










Mrs. America! Germs are the real 


secret foe... Enlist in the war 
against Infection. Fight every hidden 
household germ, this easy, 
economical way. 


HE mop and the cleaning pail are 

mightier than the “F.B.I.” in rout- 
ing this Fifth Column, the unseen secret 
agents of Infection and disease. 

Do your part, as a good housekeeper, 
to checkmate this invisible bacteria army. 






A. DISINFECT ALL SKIN SCRATCHES, BRUISES 
AND ABRASIONS OF ANIMALS IMMEDIATELY 
WITH LYSOL TO HELP PREVENT INFECTION, 

( 24% TABLESPOONFULS LYSOL TO “ 
1 GAL.WATER) 






Disinfectant 


Economical: Large bottle makes 11 
gallons of germ-killing solution 








; 








FOR HOME DEFENSE DISI 





Copr. 1941 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 


SLY MR. STREPTOCOCCUS, sia Joe intec- 


tion, is a dangerous Fifth Columnist and a 
“killer”. You can’t see him with the naked eye, 
but here’s his photomicrograph portrait. Lysol 
kills this germ on instant contact. 
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Disinfect as you clean .. . throughout 
the farm house... from cellar to gar- 
ret. Always add Lysol to your clean- 
ing water. 

Smite those germ saboteurs that 
swarm in kitchen sinks and drains—on 
bathroom floors—on walls, stair rails 
and woodwork. 

Lysol is economical. So concentrated, 
it gives you ten times more germ-killing 
solution for your money than some 
other widely sold products. 





B. SPRAY HEN ROOSTS REGULARLY 
WITH LYSOL SOLUTION (2% TABLE- 
SPOONFULS LYSOL TO 1 GAL. WATER) 
SCRUB POULTRY HOUSE FLOORS AND 
WALLS WITH SAME SOLUTION. 





i PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD 


NFECT AS YOU CLEAN WITH LYSOL 


Send for these Booklets 


Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 

Dept. P.F.-1141, Bloomfield, N. J., U.S.A. 
Please send me your free book on (1) the 

household [] (2) farm uses of Lysol. (J 

(Check one or both.) 


Name. 
Address 
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TO KNOW HOW YOU GET 
CLOTHES SO DAZZLING WHITE 











THERE'S NOTHING TO IT! | JUST 
USE NEW “ANTI-SNEEZE” RINSO! 

IT GETS CLOTHES EVER SO WHITE 
WITHOUT SCRUBBING OR BOILING 










y, MY, HOW THAT 


> MUST SAVE 
2 
‘ 









THE CLOTHES! 

















NEXT WASHDAY 


SAKES ALIVE! WHAT RICH SUDS \ 
RINSO GIVES! AND HOW FAST 
IT SOAKS OUT DIRT. BEST OF 
ALL, | KNOW IT GETS 

CLOTHES WAVTER AND 
BRIGHTER 











THE RINSO « 





PEOPLE AIM 
TO PLEASE 





Great for dishes, 


easy on hands! 
e And if you owna 
washer, remember this: 
the New Rinso is the 
only soap recommended 


widely used 


THEY VE MADE NEW RINSO 
‘Ante cere! 


by the makers of 33 
leading washers. New 
Rinso is 98% 
sneezy soap-dust. (Many 


soaps contain up to 14 
Ib. of it!) Try Rinso now! 


" 


free of 


package 





















CHART and directions for mak- 
ing this lovely Filet Tablecloth 


—with each purchase of one or 
more Lily design-and-direction 
booklets listed in coupon below 
. . . we will also include an illus- 
trated leaflet giving directions for 
crocheting several colorful pot 
holders (perfect gift articles), and 
another leaflet in color showing how 
to make those very popular Pom Pon 
B or Fluff rugs—with Lily Rug Yarn. 
wee Make your choice from this list 
vig. of “Exclusive Designs and How:to- 
“%~ Make-Them” booklets. 








LLS COMPANY, SHELBY, N. C. DEPT. P 


Please send me the following books or (special offer) 
checked below. I am enclosing 
T am to receive chart and leaflets free,as described above. 


(_] “BEDSPREADS” NO. 900 10C (—] “CROCHETED RUGS" NO. 500 10¢ 
(_] “POM RUGS”-. NO. 800 100 (_) “TABLECLOTHS”. . NO. 400 10¢ 
(_] “TATTING’. . NO. 700 10¢ (_] “BEDSPREADS”. . .NO. 45-B 10¢ 
(_] “FLUFF RUGS” NO. 600 100 Special Offer: ALL7 BOOKS 50¢ 


cents. I understand 














LilyD NAME 
SKYTONE NO. 2 ¢ STREET 
CROCHET COTTON 

CITY. 





STATE 

















Free for Asthma 
During- Winter 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of 
Asthma when it is cold and damp; if raw, Wintry 
winds make you choke as if each gasp for breath 
was the very last; if restful sleep is impossible 
because of the struggle to breathe; if you feel the 
disease is slowly wearing your life away, don’t 
fail to send at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. 
for a free trial of a remarkable method. No 
matter where you live or whether you have any 
faith in any remedy under the Sun, send for this 
free trial. If you have suffered for a lifetime and 
tried everything you could learn of without re- 
lief; even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this free trial. 
It will cost you nothing. Address 


Frontier Asthma Co. 50-J Frontier Bldg. 
#2 Niagara Street, Buffalo, New York 










large, beautiful tubfast print pieces, 3% 
pounds (26% yds.) sent C.0.D. 98e plus 
postage. FREE: % pound 3% yds. plus 
needles and thread with each 3% 
pound order. Also 2 pounds (15 yds.) 
69c plus postage. RELIABLE REM- 
NANT CO., Dept. 204, Marvell, Ark. 





This Home - Mixed 


Cough Relief Is 
Truly Surprising 


So Easy. No Cooking. Big Saving. 
petiatocraasici 

You may not know it, but in your own kitchen, 
and in just a moment, you can easily prepare a 
really surprising relief for coughs due to colds. 
It’s old-fashioned—your mother probably used it 
-—but for real results, it can’t be beaten. 

First, make a syrup by stirring 2 cups granu- 
lated sugar and one cup of water a few moments, 
until dissolved. No cocking needed. It’s no 
trouble at all. 

Then get 2% ounces of Pinex from any druggist. 
This is a special compound of proven ingredients, 
in concentrated form, well known for prompt ac- 
tion in throat and bronchial irritations. 

Put the Pinex into a pint bottle, and add your 
syrup. Thus you make a full pint of really 
splendid cough syrup, and you get about four 
times as much for your money. It never spoils, 
and children love its pleasant taste. 

And for quick relief, it’s a wonder. It loosens 
the phlegm, soothes the irritated membranes, 
eases the soreness, makes breathing easy, and 
lets you get restful sleep. Just try it, and if 
not pleased, your money will be refunded. 











SMART crocheted 
shades will throw 
new light on your 
gift problems. 


SAUCY potholders to crochet 
from rug yarn. Make them in gift 
sets for Christmas. 





Order Fragile Edgings, Saucy Pot- Sma 
holders, Nubby Glass Jackets, Crocheted 
Shades, and Tatted Doily for 3 cents 
each from the Home Department, The 
Progressive Farmer at nearest office— 
Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. 





GAY nubby glass jackets protect 
lovely tables from drippy glasses. 











TATTING in rich clusters around 
fine linen gives an air of hospitality. 


FRAGILE edgings, cternally 
feminine to crochet for Christ- 
mas “gift linens.” 








STARRING QUILT DESIGNS—Handed down from mother to daughter, beauti- 
ful quilts have become a part of our American heritage. If you like star designs, 
Eight Star Designs are an indispensable collection. Or if you prefer the old- 
fashioned designs, ask for Ten Piecework Quilts. Order books for 10 cents each 
from Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, at office nearest you—Dallas, 
Memphis, Birmingham, Ralefgh. 
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SIZES 6-14 












Designs 
for 
Family 
Comfort 









APPLIQUE 
INCLUDED 











SIZES 
Gmos.- 3 yrs. 











2559—Classic shirtwaist dress with its and cuffs; ! 
own side-button jerkin. Sizes 12 to 20. 
Size 16, 3 yards 54-inch for dress; % yard 


for jerkin. 


, yard for appliques; % yard 
35-inch for panties. 


3204—Every girl’s best friend is her 
jumper. Sizes 12 to 40. Size 16, 2 yards 
39-inch for blouse; 2% yards 54-inch for 
jumper. 


3191—This house dress gives you broad 
shoulders and a tiny waist. Sizes 14 to 48. 
Size 36, 3% yards 39-inch, 1% yards bind- 
ing. 2914—This comfy pattern for tiny tots 

3213—A full-skirted jumper with low _ is as easy as ABC to make, Sizes 6 months, 

= . 2 . 47 5 , ne 

V-neck will delight a school-aged daugh-  !, 2, 3 years. Size 2, 1% yards 39-inch 
ter. Sizes 6 to 14. Size 8, 1% yards 35- for dress and panties; 4 yard contrasting 
inch for blouse; 1% yards for jumper. for collar, 

3095—Give your wardrobe a boost with 
a gay new hat. One size, adaptable to any 
head size. 


3186—A cunning dress for a little girl. 
Sizes 2 to 8. Size 4, 1% yards 35-inch 
for dress; '% yard contrasting for collar 





Fr PATTERNS 10c EACH FASHION MAGAZINE 10c 
Mail to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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“Il won’t have your sister interfering 






with our baby 


A young mother teaches a 
“career woman" a lesson 
in careful baby-raising 





1. My sister-in-law lives near by. 


4a 
! 


And believe me, I often wish she 


didn’t. She’s really swell and we’re very proud of her because 
she’s such a successful career woman. But gosh, why do women 
who have no children always set themselves up as child authorities? 





2. Last week, I'd just told Bill off about her 
interfering, when in she walked. I was bath- 
ing the baby. She looked at the things I keep 
in the bathinette pockets and said (for about 
the twentieth time this month!), “Lucy 
Bender—how you spoil this baby!” 








4. “The doctor says you can’t treat a baby’s 
delicate system like an adult’s. And you've 
got to be particularly careful of what goes 
into her little stomach. That’s why she gets 
a laxative made especially and only for in- 
fants and children. It was the doctor who 
recommended Fletcher's Castoria.” 


6. Well, she watched the baby take a spoon- 
ful of Fletcher’s Castoria and when she saw 
the way baby enjoyed it, she said, “You know 
—maybe you’ve got something there!” And 
s’help me, she’s asked instead of told me about 
my baby ever since! I hope it lasts. 
















a i ” 
3. “Look at all this stuff!” she went on. 
“Special diapers, special rubbing oil, special 
powder, and even—” “Yes,” I interrupted, 
“even a special laxative! Especially a special 
laxative! You bet my baby gets special care. 
I do exactly what the doctor tells me to.” 
















5. “There isn’t a single harsh or purging 
drug in it. Fletcher’s Castoria is mild but 
effective. And safe. It works mostly in the 
lower bowel, so it isn’t likely to gripe a 
child’s tiny system. Tastes good, too. Why, 
I wouldn't be without it—and I bet when 
you have a baby you'll feel the same way.” 





Mrs. Bender Learns to Save Money on Fletcher's Castorla 
By buying the large family-size bottle of 
Fletcher’s Castoria, you make a real saving. 


Qt Tithe’ CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially for children, 
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MILLIONS 
OF WOMEN 


Have Discovered 
This Economy 


counts: ere ct me ee 


sre eee 





Millions of women every- 
where, women who take pride in 
thrifty home management, wo- 
men who take pride in their bak- 
ing, use Clabber Girl, exclusively 
... First, because of its remark- 
able economy; second, because of 
its absolute. dependability, for 
the pleasure it adds to home 
baking. 


Order a can of Clabber Girl 
from your grocer today. You 
will be surprised when he tells 
you the price... And, you will 
be delighted with your baking 
results. Clabber Girl means 
Bigger value when you buy, Bet- 
ter results when you bake... 


You Pay Less for Clabber Girl 
... but You Use No More... 


CLABBER GIRL 


BAKING POWDER 








CORNS Go Fast! 


Doctor’s New Double-Quick Relief 


New Suxper-Soft Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads in- 
stantly stop shoe friction; lift anos pressure. Quickly 
relieve pain. These thin, soft-as-down, soothing, 
perfective cushioning pads ease new or tight shoes; 
elp prevent corns, sore 
toes, blisters. Separate 
edications included for 
speedily removing corns or 
callouses. Cost but a trifle, 
Get a box today! 
-So 


NEW Sz 


D! Scholls Zino pads 






















EASY WAY.... 





JET BLACK 


This remarkable CAKE discovery, 
TINTZ Jet Black Shampoo, washes out 
dirt, loose dandruff, grease, grime and 
safely gives hair a real smooth JET BLACK P 
TINT that fairly glows with life and lustre. 

Don’t put up with faded dull, burnt, off color hair 
8 minute longer. TINTZ Jet Black Cake works 
gradual . .. each shampoo leaves your hair blacker, lovelier, softer, 
easier to manage. No dyed look. Won’t hurt permanents. Full cake 
60c (3 for $1). TINTZ comes in Jet Black, light, medium and dark 
Brown, Titian, and Blonde. Order today! State shade wanted. 
SEND NO E Just pay postman plus post- 
age on our positive assur- 
ance of satisfaction in 7 days or your money back. (We on Postage 
if remittance comes with order.) Don’t wait — Write today t 


TINTZ COMPANY, Dept. 523, 207 N. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 







\ 








Large, Beautiful tubfast print pieces 3% 
pounds (26 yards) only 98c plus 
> postage. Sent C.0.D. 1.200 yards 
m excellent thread free with order. 
Thousands of satisfied customers last 
year, James Quilt Shop, Box 68, 
Dept. 10, Cotton Plant, Ark. 












ing beauty. Lettering FREE. Overall size, height 
5) 30 in,, width 20 in, thk. 8 in. Footstone FREE. 






Atlents,Ge, 





American Memorial Co.Dept A-18, 








AS SOON as frost 
comes, cut off dahlia 
tops at the ground and 


dig the roots. Avoid 
breaking the small necks. 
Remove all dirt and allow to dry for 
a couple of hours. Then store in 
dry, cool place, but where freezing 
temperature will not be reached. 
Storage place should not go above 50 
degrees. 
Indoor Blooms Paper-white _nar- 
cissus is one of the 
easiest bulbs to force into bloom in- 
doors. However, hyacinths, daffo- 
dils, tulips, and _ lily-of-the-valley 
may be so handled with no great 
amount of trouble. The narcissus 
will grow readily if placed in pots 
of sand or soil or in shallow bowls 
of pebbles and water. Place in a cool 
dark place for four to six weeks for 
root growth. Give other bulbs five 
to eight weeks of semi-darkness. 


Keep Pianting In middle and low- 
er South there is 
still time to plant such flowers as pop- 


A little brown bulb until, 
Lo! along the window sill, 
Yellow stars in snowy sky, 
Narcissus fair, we glorify. 


By 
L. A. NIVEN 


Flower Tips 


for 


November 


pies, larkspur, calliopsis, gaillardia, 
phlox, sweet peas, columbine, bleed- 
ing heart, etc. Also for all kinds of 
bulbs, including regal lilies, madonna 
lilies, day lilies, peonies, and hardy 
garden iris. Nearly always fall- 
planted hardy annuals will do better 
than spring-planted. 


Set Trees Now Following is a list 

of flowering trees 
that will give blooms from early to 
late in season: Flowering apricots, 
flowering plums, crab apples, red- 
buds, purple-leaved plums, pink and 


white dogwoods, white redbuds, 
double crabs, flowering cherries, 


Japanese maples, crape myrtles, and 
magnolias. For their foliage as wel! 
as showy blooms, as many of these 
as possible should be planted. From 
now until March is a good time to 
set them, and the earlier the job is 


done, the better. 








Food 


Gift Candies You Can Make 
Twenty-one Vitamin-Rich Menus 
Setter School Lunches 

Trailside Meals 

Meals From Your Pantry Shelves 
Eggs for Every Day 

Carrots Are Trumps 

Uses for Honey 

Meat Canning Up to Date 


Entertainment 


Holiday and Party Contests 

Indoor Games 

Let’s Party to the Kitchen 

Wedding Anniversaries 

What Shall We Play at the Party? 

Harvest Party 

Shower for the New Arrival 
(stork shower) 


Popularity 


How to Make Your Own Spending 
Money 


Home Department Hel jas 


Join the Popularity Parade 
Take Your Manners Out to Dine 


Cift Suggestions 


Directions for Candlewick and 
Tufted Designs 

Christmas Gifts You Can Make 

Children’s Blocks, Easy to Cut 

Homemade Toys for Children 

Gifts From Farm and Pantry 


Needlework Designs 


Tisket-a-Tasket (crocheted basket) 
Four Crochet Medallions 

Six Towel Edgings 

Bunting (crocheted shawl for baby) 
Crocheted Dog 

Crocheted Chicken 

Crocheted Giraffe 


Home Equipment 


You Can Make This Bed for $1.50 
From Barrel to Chair 
How to Make a Cotton Mattress 





Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. 





k For Home Helps listed on this page, send 3 cents each to Home 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, at the office nearest you—Dallas, 









































>» "$0 EASY TO HANDLE 
SO BAGY TO QUILT!" 





size, 
Eeansiy and guiekiy wits 
ou ring 





TAYLOR- mM ADE 
woe Ea BATTING 
comes in all popular sizes--- 
weet oe cotton, plain or quilt. 
or every purpose.Guar. 
anteed gatinfac- 
tory! 


ines EXTR, 


100% NEW 
WARMTH! 


EASY MATERIALS! 







T0 
Qu \ LT : TAYLOR-MADE vgibet Ak is 
available at all dry goods 


and department stores! 


QUILT 
PATTERNS 


leading au- 







Comer te ty 

guiltand oom 

making written b 

fect Contains 31 famous patch- 

work aoe spplique designs selected 

b ui dosens o of use- 

Americe’s most unusual puis Sarit Pa comfort making. 


signs shown in-4 colors with com- 
= end comfort book ... 0 MUST plete cutting ‘charts and ¢ dir apr 
D ‘or 


for beginners—a help to experts! ¢ 
Souths TAYLOR 


AYLOR BEDD ec 





TEXAS 


























Myers dealers are experienced in all 
Water Supply problems. If your well, 
pump or water system (regardless of 
make) needs attention, you can de- 
pend on your Myers dealer for Myers 
repair parts and Myers precision-built 
equipment for reli- 
able, economical 
service. Name of 
nearest Myers deal- 
er and catalog on 
request. 


THE F. E. MYERS & 
BRO. CO., 563 Church 





DEFENSE 
TIP 
Save mate- 
rial thru bet- 


ter care of 
farm equip- 











ment, 
St., Ashland, Chio. 
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fiSend YOU 
THIS FINE SUIT— 


WillYouWear Itand Showitto Friends? 


I needa reliable manin your to a fine made- 
® to-measure,al!-wool DEMONSTI RATING: ‘SUIT—adver- 
10" ou 


{0 quality woolens, all sensational values, 


guaranteed. 
CASH IN ON PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


Zou You need PS Witte me or poqney, 5 Is popply every everything 


| STONEFIELD, 1300 W. Harrison, Dept. ¥-823, Chicago, i. 


“8 COLDS 


quickl y wie 


666 aN 


TABLETS 
NOSE DROPS 
COUGH DROPS 
SELL IT AT A PROFIT 
Almost anything useful that you 
have a surplus of is just what some- 
body else wants. Turn your sur- 
plus into cash by offering it for sale 
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AT MY first World’s Fair in 
Chicago, I was delighted with 
faithful and charming reproductions 
of several early American kitchens. 
And so it is the fulfillment of a long- 
wished-for event that we pre- 
sent this month the Colonial 
kitchen as first in the series. 
For a country kitchen, living 
room, or dining room, when 
we are building or remodel- 
ing, here is an example that 
has outlived fads and fancies. 
In this mellow pine and maple 
room were centered all the activities 
of a pioneer New England house- 
hold. No mere kitchen this—it serv- 
ed variously as dining room, living 
room, and bedroom alike. In the 
great brick fireplace the goodwife 
prepared her family meals, baking 
pies and cornmeal johnnycakes in 
the Dutch oven, roasting fowl and 
game on a spit befcre the fire, and 
cooking soup and hearty stews in 
the great iron kettles hanging from 
the crane. 

“Corn,” says a British writer, “is 
a favorite food in America. The ear 
is boiled for 15 minutes and served 
like a potato in its jacket. The 
leaves are removed, butter or mar- 
garine is spread over the corn, and 
it is sprinkled with pepper and salt. 
Then, holding at the ends, you nibble 
like a rabbit.” 


Homemade Hominy 

It is true that the “nibbling” period 
for this year is about passed, but the 
time for homemade hominy is here. 
To make this favorite of our early 
American Indians and pioneers, use 
flat sweet corn. 

Dissolve 2 ounces concentrated lye 
in 1 gallon boiling water..Drop corn 
into this solution and boil rapidly for 
25 to 30 minutes. Drain and drop 
into cold water. If possible, allow 
cold water to run over it for 3 or 4 
hours to remove all traces of lye. 
After this, place in a barrel churn 
and turn the churn for 5 to 10 min- 
utes to remove the hulls and black 
tyes. After removing the hulls, place 
the corn in an enameled kettle, cover 
with clear boiling water, and cook 
until tender. Wash again and re- 
move any hulls or eyes which failed 
to come off in the churn. 


Indian Pudding 
The Thanksgiving season reminds 
ushow much we homemakers of to- 












By and _ potatoes. 
SALLIE 
HILL 








-Courtesy H. J. Heinz Co. 


Kitchen Matters 


day owe to our early New England 
and Southern colonists, and to those 
first American cookery teachers, the 
American Indians. From these kind- 
ly disposed people came much of our 
information about cooking 
fish, corn, squash, beans, 
Indian pud- 
ding, it is quite probable, was 
an adaptation of the famous 
English plum pudding to 
New World conditions. On 
trips to Boston, I often order 
the pudding. A recipe follows so 
that you may judge for yourself: 
One-fourth cup cornmeal, 
salt, 4 teaspoon ginger, dash cinna- 
mon, dash cloves, 1 2/3 cups whole 
milk, 1 2/3 cups water, % cup mo- 
lasses. 


Y teaspoon 


Mix meal, salt, and spices. Add 
enough milk to moisten. Scald_re- 
mainder of milk with water. Add 
meal to scalded milk, then stir in 
molasses. Turn into buttered bak- 
ing dish and bake in a slow oven 
2 to 2% hours. Stir occasionally. 

Some night when you are all set 
for a pioneer supper with cornmeal 
mush and sweet potatoes roasted in 
the ashes, may we suggest roasted 
eggs as the perfect accompaniment. 
Since you can’t beat the Dutch and 
The Country Cookbook, I’m passing 
on an old Dutch method: 


Roasted Eggs 


You need two iron frying pans 
for this, and first heat them both. 
Then partly fill one of them with hot 
ashes, being careful not to include 
any glowing coals. Place the eggs 
on these ashes leaving plenty of space 
between them. Cover with more hot 
ashes and then with the other fry- 
ing pan. The eggs should be done 
in ten minutes. Eat hot with butter, 
salt, and pepper, while munching 
crisp toast. Duck eggs are especially 
good baked in the ashes, and of 
course turkey eggs would be very 
good. 

African squash is so delicious and 
so appetizing that it deserves a high 
place on the garden seed list. It is 
cut in halves, baked and served with 
butter. In flavor it somewhat resem- 
bles the sweet potato. 

Managing Editor and Mrs, Alex- 
ander Nunn are enthusiastic about 
this vegetable and have a goodly sup- 
ply for winter storage, I learned when 
I visited them recently. 


Janie’s Gained 
Another 3 Pounds! 


The Progressive Farmer, November 1941 


LOOK DADDY! 
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Why, just a few months ago the child 
looked almost puny! Remember, how 
we thought she’d never fill out? Then 
I got that tip about giving her big, 
steaming bowls of Quaker Oats for 
breakfast. She loved it! Soon the 


skimpy breakfast problem was solved 
—without coaxing. It didn’t take long 
to see the difference. And I’ve learned, 
too, that besides helping build strong 
bodies Quaker Oats is also superior in 
healthful benefits for the whole family. 





ll tell you why whole-grain 
Quaker Oats is truly a 


“SUPER BREAKFAST” 


I Give It to Them Hot—because 136 out 
of 142 leading dieticians said they believe 
the hot cereal’s best for families like mine. 
And hot Quaker Oats gives us a triple- 
rich* source of that great anti-fatigue vi- 





Whole-Grain Quaker Oats has so many 
Supers for your family! Rich in proteins for 
building firm muscles (not fat)! Rich in food 
energy! And it’s super-economical! A big bowl- 
ful costs only half a penny. So delicious—so 
easy to prepare. Quick Quaker Oats is ready as 
fast as your coffee! Get the big, thrifty package 
today at your grocer’s! 

%In proportion to calories 


QUAKER OAT 


AMERICAS SUPER BREAKFAST FOOD 


tamin, Thiamin (B,), 
daily—for tops in energy and good looks. 
And what’s more delicious than a big, 
steaming bowl of Quaker Oats? 


that we all need 








For Biliousness, Sour Stomach, 
Flatulence, Nausea, and Sick 
Headache, due to Constipation. 
Follow Directions on the Label. 





PICTURE 


pranat rng sine Pay 





‘Send Me Voney! Wail photo with 
Doctman nan cals af photo ) Ao [mea] 
Nope, Cook tiatianasl 8 6: 


SEND NO 
MONEY 





Show poe “RING GO. 


















GET FREE 
SAMPLES AT ONCE 


Don’t wait an- 
other minute, 
Earnings up to $5.00 
Y a day or $45 a week 

possible. Be our Agents 
and make Quick money 
in Full or Spare time, 
Bell our famous line of 
Bweet Georgia Brown 
Hair Dressing, Face 
Powder, Bleach Cream, 
Incense, Curios, Jewelry, 
Perfumes. Two Big lines 
—50ce and 25¢ goods. 
eee made on sight. No 

Wilte today” needed. 
te fetes for FREE 
and FREE 

i Benes Case Offer, 


VALMOR PRODUCTS COMPANY 





2241 Indiana Ave., Dept. B-116, Chicago, Hl. 
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It takes the bite 
out of 
barnyard _ 


WER Ga | 
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Wire winter winds yowling 
around the frosted windows, it 
was no fun to get up and milk. 
Then I discovered HANES 
Union-Suits. Now, when I slip 
into their fleecy warmth, I feel 
like I’ve put on a change in 
climate.”’ 

Men, here’s a bushel of 
warmth and comfort for your 
money. When you button up 
in a HANES Union-Suit, you’ve 
buttoned out winter blasts. 

You can work in this gar- 
ment with ease and freedom 
—bend, twist and reach—with 
nothing to cramp your style. 
You get full, accurate measure 
—for both your trunk-length 
and chest-width. Buttons, but- 
tonholes, cuffs and seams are 
sewed to stay put. See your 
HANES Dealer today. 


HANES UNION-SUITS § 19 
begin at 


You’re Unaware of Underwear 


Have you tried the popular HANES 
WINTER SETS? These modern gar- 
ments are middleweight. You’re 
warm outdoors without sweltering in- 
doors. The HANESKNIT Crotch-Guard 
provides gentle athletic support. All- 
round elastic waistband. No bother- 
some buttons. You hardly know 
you’ve got them on. Three popular 
lengths. All-cotton (combed) or 
cotton-wool mixtures. 


HANES 556.9429 


WINTER SETS 
THE GARMENT 


e@ Well-known HANEs Shirts and 
Drawers for men begin at 85c; Boys’ 
Union-Suits, 89c; Boys’ WINTER 
SETs, 50c; Merrichild Sleepers, 89c. 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


Look for the HANEs Label. It assures you 
quality underwear at moderate prices. 
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BECAUSE November is the time 

for “talking turkey,” we think 
a great deal about food when we see 
Mother bustling about the kitchen 
to cook a big Thanksgiving dinner. 
We never want to wait until Thanks- 
giving Day to begin sampling the 
goodies, and Mother usually under- 
stands and lets us lick pans and have 
some of everything before the real 
feast. 

While Mother cooks, Dad and 
older brothers go hunting, and that’s 
the way we get the turkey for our 
doll dinner. Ask them to give you 
a partridge or a dove, and while 
Mother is fixing the turkey, I am 
sure she will stuff your little turkey 
too, and fix you a tiny mold of cran- 
berry sauce. Maybe she will fill your 
doll dishes with bits of vegetables 
so that you and your dollies can have 
a grand Thanksgiving dinner while 
you are doing your “tasting.” 

This year Mother is more interest- 
ed in food than ever before, because 
she knows that Uncle Sam’s plans 
for defense ask that she do her part 


<a 


jae «= Littlest Folks 


in her own family by seeing that 
everyone gets just the food he needs 
to make him strong and healthy. But 
it isn’t enough for Mother to fix the 
right foods. It’s up to you boys and 
girls to eat the things that are good 
for you and to try to follow all the 
rules of good health so that you can 
keep your bodies strong. 

As this month’s surprise, I am 
organizing a Health Club for De- 
fense for little folks of ten or young- 
er. Write a card to Miss Kate, Little 
Folks’ Editor, Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham, Ala., and I will send 
you a health chart. Mark it for a 
month, have it signed by one of your 
parents and teacher, and return it to 
me. To each who returns a chart, 
I will send a pretty celluloid Health 
Club button. 

Congratulations to Sue Carter, 
Lawrence County; Ala., who won 
Kipling’s “Just So Stories” for writ- 
ing me how she made a four-poster 
doll bed from a cigar box, clothes- 
pins, and spools. 


YWyow Kote 


Try These Laundry Helps 


TO MAKE men’s shirts wear bet- 

ter, turn up collars and cuffs and 
soap thoroughly along the folds be- 
fore putting the shirts in tub or wash- 
ing machine for laundering. 


ORDINARY writing ink on chil- 
dren’s wash clothes may be removed 
with lemon juice and salt. Keep the 
spot well moistened until stain dis- 
appears, then rinse well. 


IF COLORED clothes are not 
clean after five minutes of washing, 
rinse carefully, dry, and _ re-wash 
rather than soaking in first water. 


WHEN YOU wash gloves, use 
lukewarm water and mild soap. 
Work up a good suds and wash 
gloves by working around in the 
suds. If fingernails are short, you 
may wash gloves on your hands. 
Rinse well, and finish with a slightly 
soapy rinse except for kid or cape- 
skin. Roll in a turkish towel. Remove 
towel and blow into gloves. Lay on 
towel for drying, but not close to 


" heater or in direct sunlight. When al- 


most dry, press gloves by working 


with your hands. A tablespoon of 
vinegar in the water will lessen 
“bleeding” of colors in dark or col- 
ored gloves. Wash quickly to prevent 
streaking. 

A HANDFUL of salt added to 
rinse water will prevent clothes from 
freezing when hung on the line, says 
Susan Brandon, home economist for 
the Alabama Power Company. 


FOR PHYSICAL comfort when 
ironing, sit on an ordinary stool of 
the proper height, and rest your feet 
on a box placed under the ironing 
board. 


USING THE spraying attachment 
on some types of vacuum cleaners 
to sprinkle starched clothes while 
they are still hanging on the line, 
dampens the clothes more evenly, 
and saves extra handling. 


HANDLE rayons carefully when 
washing since rayon fiber loses 
strength when wet, and holes or 
pulled places may result from care- 
less handling. The material regains 
its strength upon drying. 


Sow to Wash Winter Fabrics 








WOOLS CORDUROY AND RAYONS 

Washing — Squeeze VELVETEEN Washing — Squeese 
through lukewarm - suds. Washing — Follow  di- through lukewarm suds. 
Don’t rub or soak. rections given for woolens.  - Do not soak or rub. 

st y eae : ; Rinsing—Rinse several 
_ Rinsing—Rinse _ several Rinsing—Rinse in luke- times in lukewarm water. 
times in lukewarm water. warm water. Do not wring Roll in turkish towel, knead 
Roll in turkish towel. or twist. out moisture, and un- 
Knead out moisture and Drying—Hang on hang- _—‘toill at once. 
unroll. . , : 

er and let drip dry. Press Drying — Dry knitted 

Drying—Dry in shade over a soft surface, such as rayons flat. Hang others 
away from heat. Press with a towel, on wrong side, evenly over line. Press on 
warm iron, placing damp while slightly damp. Use wrong side with barely 
cloth over material. warm iron. warm iron. 























Aladdin” 
White Light & =gak 


PILLAI = 


setter Grades 


= 





MA"? bright children 
are held back in 
school by dim yellow lamp 
light — because it’s the 
only light they have for 
home work. Untold thousands of dollars 
have been spent for treatments, glasses, etc., 
as.a result of strained eyes, from studying, 
Treading, sewing under dim, yellow light. 

Why don’t you start enjoying modern Alad- 
din white light . .. unsurpassed by electricity 
for steadiness and quality, And economical! 
50 hours on a single gallon of kerosene (coal 
oil). So simple and safe, a child can operate, 
and there’s no pumping, noise, smoke, odor. 


Don’t put off buying Aladdin 


because electric service may 
come some day. Our new 
low priced converter quick- 
ly changes any Aladdin into 
a beautiful Electric Lamp. 
Right now your Aladdin 
dealer is offering a liberal 
$1 Trade-in. Any oil lamp 
will do. The new Aladdins 
are very handsome. Lovely 
Whip-O-Lite shades, too. 
‘ WRITE for FREE booklet 
showing the latest models and shades, 
Mantle Lamp Company, Chicago, Illinois. 





SHADE and 
TRIPOO 















Pets or Poul- 
try; Gets Rats 


K-R-O is made 

from Red Squill, a 
faticide recommended 

by U.S. Dept. Agr. (Bul. 


1533). Ready-Mixed, for 

homes, 35¢ and $1.00; Pow- 

der, for farms, 75¢. All 

Drug and Seed Stores. 

Damage each rat does 
costs you $2.00 a 
year. K-R-O Co, 

SS Springfield, O. 


KILLS RATS 
ONLY 











FREE ENLARGEMENT 


Just to get acquainted with 
new customers, we will beautifully enlarge 
one snapshot print or negative, photo or 
picture to 8x10 inches—FREE—if you en- 
close this ad. (10c for handling and return 
mailing appreciated.) Information on hand 
tinting in natural colors sent immediately. 
Your original returned with your free en- 
largement. Send it today. 

Geppert Studios, Dept. 637, Des Moines, lowa 














STANDARD OFFICE MODELS 

About A) MFRS. ORIG. PRICE 
asies erms 

¥ a Week 

All models completely rebuilt like new, 
FULL 2-YEAR GUARANTEE | 

No Money Down—1C Day Trial 
Send for FREE price sn ing liter- q 
ature in colors. Shows models. See 


our literature before you buy. SEND TO: . 
FREE € IN TYPING INCLUDED 


uv . 
INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCH. 
Dept. 1163, 231 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ii. 


te, iy 
COLDS’ MUSCULAR ACHES 
AND NASAL MISERIES 
\ od 


Enjoy the “vanishing action’’ of 
Penetro—rub on, it disappears 
Stainless, pure white Penetro works 
inside and outside to ease up cold’s 
miseries. Volatile vapors clear breath 
passages in nose, 3-fold counter irri- 
tant action rouses local circulation. For 
tonight say “Good Night” to colds’ mis- 
eries with the year ’round, all’round rub, 


PENETRO 
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CANNING pecans and other 

nuts means the preservation of 
another surplus food for our food and 
national preparedness program, and 
we all know that during the present 
national.emergency, no food should 
be allowed to go to waste. Pecans 
are a Valuable food and combine well 
with other foods to make nutritious 
dishes such as_ salads, desserts, 
candies, and meat substitute dishes. 

By canning nuts, it is possible to 
keep them fresh and sweet through- 
out the year. Cold storage is another 
way to prevent rancidity, but can- 
ning is of course more practical for 
the average homemaker. 

December and January are prob- 
ably the best months for canning 
nuts, since by that time they will be 
well cured, yet still fresh enough to 
have a good flavor and the proper 
moisture content. Select good, well 


DON’T use soda in cooking 

green vegetables because it com- 
pletely destroys certain vitamins that 
occur abundantly in these foods. 


2. Use as little water as possible 
when boiling vegetables because 
many vitamins are soluble in water. 

3. Cook foods quickly. Long cook- 
ing takes a heavy toll in flavor, color 
and vitamins. 

4. Start cooking frosted foods 
while they are still frozen because ex- 
posure to air affects vitamins. 


5. Serve raw frozen foods immedi- 
ately after thawing to prevent oxi- 
dation which means loss of vitamins. 


W hat are the most 
important items 
to consider when 
buying a refrig- 
erator? 





See that it ds insulated to maintain 
4 constant temperature and proper 
amount of moisture, is economical to 
operate, is durable, and is a suitable 
size for the family. 





How much storage space is need- 
td for the average family of five, liv- 
mg reasonably near a market? 

Five cubic feet is sufficient, but 

space may serve if a cool place is 
wailable for the less perishable foods. 


Let’s Can 
Pecans - 


A lovely green and gold cornucopia spills forth its bounty upon a table cov- 
ered with crepe paper in autumn colors. The squirrels add a whimsical touch. 


By MARTHA McPHETERS 


Food and Nutrition Specialist, Oklahoma Extension Service 


developed pecans; shell, sort, and 
grade for size and quality. 

Method I—Fill hot, dry, sterilized 
jars with shelled pecans (use pints 
or ¥, pints). Adjust lids, but do not 
complete seal. Place jars on rack in 
hot water canner containing about 
2 inches of water. Bring io boiling 
point and boil 15 to 25 minutes. Re- 
move from canner and complete 
seal. Store in cool, dark, dry place. 


Method II—Place pecans in jars as 
above and place in a pressure canner. 
Bring pressure up to 4 or 5 pounds 
and release steam immediately. Re- 
move from canner, seal and store. 


Method III—Spread shelled nuts 1 
inch thick in a pan and heat in a slow 
oven for 15 to 20 minutes or until 
fairly hot. Stir frequently. Place hot 
pecans into hot, dry, sterilized jars 
and seal. Store. 


Get the Most Out of Foods 


6. For the same reason don’t put 
vegetables through a sieve while hot, 
and don’t stir foods while cooking. 

7. Serve vegetables while fresh. 

8. Don’t fry foods containing vita- 
mins A, Bl, or C. Vitamin A is 
dissolved by fats and Bl and C are 
easily destroyed by direct heat. 

9. Keep foods at low temperatures 
to preserve vitamin freshness. Keep 
covered, since exposure to air causes 
fruits and vegetables to dry out. 

10. Don’t peel and cut vegetables 
or fruits a long time before cooking. 

11. Cook them whole or with outer 
covering to preserve vitamin content. 

12. Serve foods promptly. 


Refrigeration Hints 


What is the best way to store meat 
in the refrigerator? 

Meat should be stored uncovered 
on a glass plate, or on wax paper 
placed on an ordinary plate. 


Should food in a refrigerator be 
stored in paper bags? 


Paper bags do not permit the air 
circulation necessary for cooling food. 


How should salad greens such as 
lettuce and water cress be stored? 


Wash carefully to avoid bruising, 
discard damaged leaves, drain, and 
dry thoroughly before placing in a 
covered container and storing. 















JS My/ YOUR NEW DUO-THERM 
/S CERTAINLY THE HANDSOMEST 
HEATER 1 EVER SAW! 
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YES...AND IN THESE TIMES 

0U0-THERMS FUEL-O/L SAVING 

MEANS A LOTS 
. 









Amazing New-Style Heater Keeps Your House 
Toasty Warm and Conserves Oil at the Same Time 


Bu Efficiency! Economy! That’s 
what Duo-Therm offers you, in heat- 
ing with clean, speedy, convenrent, 
money-saving fuel oil! 


You get heat fast, even on the frostiest 
mornings .. . because Duo-Therm’s new, 
exclusive patented Power-Air Blower 
forces a flood of uniform warm-air 
comfort through your whole house... 
into every nook and corner... from floor 
to ceiling. And Power-Air is adjustable, 
to give you just the amount of circula- 
tion desired. 


And remember .'. . only heat that is 
forced by power goes everywhere it’s 
needed. Heat that is not power-driven 
rises to the ceiling and “‘loafs’’ there. 


New Duo-Therm Power-Air saves up to 
25% in fuel oil! Now, more than ever be- 
fore, fuel-oil economy is vitally important! 
Actual tests have proved that Duo- 
Therm withits patented Power-Air blower, 
gives you floor-to-ceiling comfort .. . 
PLUS up to 25% saving in fuel oil 
over a heater without Power-Air! A 
Duo-Therm with Power-Air gives you 
more home comfort . .. and makes 
every drop of oil go farther! 


Marvelous new burner! Modern engi- 
neering brings a new peak of efficiency 


to Duo-Therm’s improved Dual-Cham- 
ber Burner! You now have complete 
flame-control at all settings . . . more 
heat per gallon of cheap fuel! And Duo- 
Therm is clean, silent and safe... all 
models are listed as standard by the 


Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


Look at these features! A simple turn 
of the Handy Front Dial gives you just 
the degree of heat you want... and co- 
ordinated Control insures proper draft 
for perfect combustion! Open the Radi- 
ant Door and enjoy a flood of cheerful 
warmth. Special Waste-Stopper saves 
fuel. 


Small down payment! Ask your near- 
est dealer today to show you the modern 
Duo-Therms—the most beautiful, most 
efficient heaters ever made! Many mod- 
els. Capacities 1 to 6 rooms. Ask about 
easy terms! And mail the coupon below 


now, for complete descriptive informa- 
tion! 


RADIANT - CIRCULATOR, 
Only ¢ 95 
MODEL 575-2 3 925 


Model 575-2 Duo-Therm is the best answer for 
room heating comfort. Radiates and circulates. 








Cold floors without Power-Air! 





TOO HOT HERE 95° 


WARM HERE 79° 














All-over warmth with Power-Air! 








WARM HERE 80° ) 











WARM HERE 72°) 





(coup HERE 62° 








WARM HERE 70°) Pal 








With Power-Air—ceiling heat is driven 
to floors! Only 10° difference! Result: 
comfort for you and yours! 











Without Power-Air—test figures show 
floors 33° colder than ceilings. Result: 
discomfort for you and your family. 





Copr. 1941, Motor Wheel Corp. 


ff" TEAR OUT AND MAIL—TODAY!-—— + 


New All-Weather 


DUO-THERM 


The Most Popular 
Fuel-Oil Heater in America 


po + 


DUO-THERM DIVISION 

Dpt.GAF-4C, Motor Wheel Corporation, 
Lansing, Michigan 

Send me, without obligation, complete in- 
formation about Duo-Therm Heaters. I am 
also interested in Duo-Therm Furnaces [J 
... Water Heaters []... Trailer Heat- 
ers ().. . Ranges [10 


Name 





Street... 
City. 
State 





County. 








init alicaceak etal 
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THE BEST FRIEND 
YOUR KITCHEN 
EVER HAD... 


.....4s dependably good flour. Says Mrs. Dull. “That’s 
why I use White Lily Flour for all my baking, and 
recommend it to those who seek cooking advice from 
me.” Hourly tests maintain White Lily’s high standard 
of perfection. The grade of wheat used (the best the 
market affords) balanced proportions and uniform 
texture are constant. White Lily has a fine granular 
texture and its Vitamin B! and food minerals are so 
thoroughly distributed you get a scientific blend of their 
important health properties. Try White Lily Flour next 
time. You'll like it. 


“T use and endorse WHITE LILY FLOUR ezclusively” 
MRS. S. R. DULL 
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J. Allen Smith & Co. 


Knoxville, Tennessee 
























“EVERYBODY 
IS TOO BUSY TO 
GO HUNTING” 





% 
% 
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Ricur you are, fellows — we’ve all got a big job to do — 
the farmer, the manufacturer, the boys at camp. We know 
how busy every one is from the extra calls we’re handling 
and the extra equipment we’re installing. These days 
particularly we hope folks will be sure they call the right 
number and answer their telephone promptly. That will 
help your telephone company give everybody better service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











_KATE SMITH SAYS: 
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LASSO THIS BARGAIN, GIRLS / 
- CALUMET BAKING POWDER 
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10¢ FOR 4 LB. 


LOWEST PRICES EVER 
ON Att sizes! 


. 














Sea Foam, a dainty collar 
to crochet for a dark dress. 
Picture Pretty Collar and 


Bows add fresh charm to 
a last season’s frock. 


e SOMETIME when you 

are sitting in a parked car 

on a busy street, notice the ac- 
cessories of the women who 
come and go. Here comes a 

gay print dress trimmed in an 
elaborate lace collar and a 
bunch of colored flowers, neither of 
which adds to the outfit, or gaudy 
costume jewelry cheapening the ef- 
fect of a tailored suit; a Roman- 
striped bag clashing with the color 
and design in a colored print dress; 
a pleasing black-and-white checked 
dress spoiled by a large blue- violet- 
and rose-plaid coat and so on, until 
finally Mrs. Just Right steps out of a 
store door wearing a plain, well 
tailored black suit and a stylish but 
not extreme black hat. Her black 
patent-leather shoes harmonize with 
her attractive patent-leather bag. 
The immaculate beige gloves are ac- 
cented by a dull-gold necklace and 
harmonizing lapel pin—just enough 
contrast to be pleasing, yet not enough 
to give a spotted effect. 

Each costume requires its own ac- 
cessories, but with careful planning, 
one hat, one bag, and one pair of 
shoes may be used for several cos- 
tumes. The accessories can be of 
the same color as the dress but in a 
different tone, or they may be in a 
harmonizing or contrasting color. 

Because accessories have to be 
chosen one by one, we will discuss 
them separately, but we will think 
of the ensemble, taking into consid- 
eration the clothes with which the 
accessories are to be worn, the wear- 
er’s personality, suitability to vari- 
ous occasions, and the price. 

Hats—Felt, velour, velvet, and 
plush hats are more becoming than 
hats of stiff, shiny material with ex- 
treme crowns and straight brims. A 
veil draped around the crown of a 
hat is nearly always flattering because 
it makes a soft, broken line. An 
irregular or rolled brim with upward 
trimming lifts the corners of the 
mouth. Height in the crown and an 
off-the-face hat are becoming to a 
rather full face. The crown of the 
hat should be as wide as the face, 
and the hat should appear to fit the 
head. Women wearing _ glasses 
should select a hat with a brim and 
with decoration to the front. Hair, 
swept to the top of the head with 
the tips of the ears showing, makes a 


When Yoy 
: Buy 
Dress 
— Accessories 


By LILLIAN L. KELLER 






plump neck appear longer and gives 
a more youthful appearance. 

Collars—Scarfs and collars may 
change the appearance of an old 
dress but should be chosen accord. 
ing to size, shape, and texture. 

A not-too-low V-shaped collar is 
becoming to most women, and a 
soft, creamy-white collar often makes 
an otherwise unbecoming neckline 
flattering. Frills, fancy lace collars, 
and broad square necklines are not 
for the woman past her first youth! 

Gloves—Gloves should be charac 
terized by simplicity and_ cleanli- 
ness. Overornamentation is perhaps 
the worst fault in gloves. The color 
should harmonize with the costume 
and not attract undue attention. 

Bags—The bag or purse may be 
the color of the hat, shoes, and gloves 
or it may supply a slight contrast. 
The fabric of the bag should be in 
harmony with the rest of the cos 
tume; that is, smooth leather is pleas 
ing with silk or crepe, suede or rough 
leather with tweed and woolens, sik 
or beaded bags with evening clothes 

Shoes—Heavy fabrics call for rea- 
sonably heavy shoes with moderate 
heels while lightweight material 
require a finer-quality fabric in shoes 
especially for dress-up wear. 

The woman who does active work 
and does much walking should have 
firm, durable, easily cared for shoes 





that are not only comfortable but 
that look comfortable. Shoes fot 
informal evening wear express dig 
nity and femininity. 

Hose—Hose should be chose 
with care to secure right size, right 
length, and right weight. Keep i 
conspicuous in color, and in hat 
mony with the dress. Buying thee 
pairs of hose of the same color 
weight is economy. 





Order directions for Sea Foam and 
Picture Pretty Collar and Bows for 3 
cents each from Home Departmeth 
The Progressive Farmer at office nearest 
you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, 
Raleigh. 
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Handy Work for Beauty 


By SALLY CA 





KNIT one, purl two . . . over 
and under the needles fly, knit- 
ting for the service men, the Red 
Cross, or for the needy everywhere. 

For some of you extra-busy ones, 
this knitting fervor may be giving 
you the first chance you’ve had in a 
long time to look at your hands and 
think of them as ornaments rather 
than work tools . . . and to wish 
ardently that they were prettier! 

Well, they can be prettier . . . and 
very soon, at that, even before your 
next Red Cross or Ladies Aid meet- 
ing, if you'll follow this triangular 
treatment faithfully every day be- 
tween now and then. It takes hardly 
any extra time... just a little thought 
for assembling and a minute for 
using the proper equip- 
ment for your hands. 

Let your hand lotion or 
cream be triplets ... keep 
a bottle or jar of it on the 
kitchen shelf, another on 
the bathroom shelf .. . 
and the third in your knit- ™ 
ting bag. Let your gloves 
also be triplets . . . rubber gloves for 
wet tasks, heavy cotton or loose old 
kid ones for housework and garden- 
ing, and soft, loose cotton or kid ones 
at night. 

Let your hand-care equipment on 
your kitchen and bathroom shelves 
be triplets, too . . . a hand brush, a 
hand lotion or cream, and half a 
lemon. Use that 
hand brush 
every time you 
wash your 
hands. It not 
only cleanses 
the skin thor- 
oughly but it 
stimulates cir- 
culation and removes any loose, dry 
skin and cuticle. 

Use that hand lotion or cream after 
every hand washing, and in between 
times whenever you think of it . . 
especially just before you draw on 
your cotton or kid gloves. If you 
make sure that you get a non-sticky 
lotion, you can smooth it on with- 


Beautiful hands require a few minutes daily care. 





anes 


out fear of soiling your dress, gloves 

. . or your knitting and sewing 
when you apply the lotion just before 
you start such handiwork. 

Use the lemon to rub on your 
hands ... and 
elbows, please 

. to bleach 
them and _ re- 
move stains. If 
you prefer, you 
can mix the 
lemon _ juice 
with your fa- 
vorite cream or lotion in the palm 
of your hand. If you add it to the 
lotion, it’s better to strain the lemon 
juice first. 

Yes, hand care is as simple as that! 
You'll get results even 
more quickly if every time 
you have five minutes to 
spare you will massage 
your hands with top 
cream, olive oil, toilet 
lanolin, or a specially rich 
skin cream. This, as well 
as faithful use of your 
hand lotion, will go a long way to- 
ward compensating the hands for 
loss of the natural oils that are dried 
out by sun, wind, housework, and 
constant putting of the hands in 
soapy water. (By the way, are you 
always careful to rinse and dry your 
hands thoroughly? Failure to do so 
is perhaps the commonest cause of 
“rough and red-dy,” chapped, and 
wrinkled hands. And do you push 
back the cuticle as you dry your 
hands? That does away with the 
need for cutting cuticle.) 

As you watch your hands growing 
lovelier every day, you'll feel the urge 
to manicure them more regularly. 
Remember that a manicure doesn’t 
necessarily mean crimson polish—it 
means keeping the nails well shaped 
and the cuticle soft and _ pliable. 
There’s a leaflet which will give you 
full information on a manicure! 

Santa. has tipped off your beauty 
editor with hints on how to make 
this a beauty Christmas! So watch 
this column next month. 








0 Giving and Using Perfume 

() Are Your Hands Lovely? 

() Are You Only Two Feet From 
Beauty? 


Name 


or R. F. D. 





Free to Sally Carter Readers 


For your’ convenience in using your monthly beauty leaflets, Sally 
Carter has designed a lovely new folder in which to keep them. To 
get this attractive folder, simply check the leaflets desired, fill in the 
coupon below and mail to Sally Carter, The Progressive Farmer, at 
office nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, Birmingham, Raleigh. 

OO Beauty’s Bugaboo—Superflu- 


(1 Why Have Wrinkles? 


10 I A SE OCIA een OS Seer ae SE AE 
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ous Hair. 
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95% of all Diesel-electric railroad locomotives have had 
Exide Batteries as original equipment for starting their powerful 
Diesel engines. All batteries look very much alike, but in buying a 


battery for your car, truck, 
or tractor, you can safely be 
guided by the experience of 
large users such as the rail- 
roads. You know you will get 
your money’s worth in Exide. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 





Model 25BT-2 


HERE’S YOUR SECURITY 


Packed with set is a Security Certificate. 
When your farm is electrified, you send 
Certificate, with $1.60, to RCA Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Camden, N. J. You get new RCA 
Victor Electrofier Unit in return. (Ordi- 
narily, you would expect to pay at least 
$4.00 for it.) To transform radio into an 
all-electric set, merely plug battery cable 


GS into Electrofier. 


Visit your RCA Victor 
A MONEY SAVER! 


dealer for a demonstration. 


Model 24BT-1 


Model 24BT-1 has RCA Victor Preferred 
Type low-drain tubes... powerful Electro- 
dynamic Speaker... On-and-Off Battery 
Saver Indicator and many other fine fea- 
tures. Operating cost is very low. Price 
will delight you. 








—a New 1942 Low-Cost | 
BATTERY SET 


can be converted into 


AN ALL-ELECTRIC 
RADIO ox: 


ONLY 


$460 


EXTRA 


This up-to-the-minute set 
won't let you down when the 
highline comes your way! 


Here’s a radio you can buy with confidence 
that for every dollar invested you'll get full 
return! 

RCA Victor Security Model is a low-cost, 
feature-filled radio that operates on battery 
power and can easily be converted into an 
all-electric set for only $1.60. Model 25BT-2, 
it has 5 RCA Victor Tubes (7-tube perform- 
ance, thanks to two double-purpose tubes) 
..-On-and-Off Battery Saver Indicator... 
Current Cutter, Battery Saver Switch... 
Low Battery Drain ... Powerful Speaker 
. .. 6-tube operation when used 
with Electrofier. 










A Service of the Radio Corporation ot 
America. RCA Victor Radios may be 
purcnases on C.I.T. Easy Payment 

lan. For Canadian prices, write to 
RCA Victor Co., Ltd.,- Montreal. 
Trademark “RCA Victor” Reg. U. 8. 
Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 


SEE YOUR NEAREST RCA VICTOR 
DEALER OR MAIL THIS COUPON 


RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. PR-11, Camden, N. J. 
Please send me free booklet giving further details 
about RCA Victor Security Model and other radios. 
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Brighten Your Kitchen 
With Colorful 


TRACO 


PANELBOARD 





BEAUTIFIES AND BRIGHTENS 


The colorful beauty of TRACO PANEL- 
BOARD and TILEBOARD lends added charm 
to kitchens, baths and other rooms. Made in 
chaste white, solid black, lovely pastel colors, 
striking tile effects, TRACO is the ideal 
wall covering when economy, durability and 
beauty are required. 


COSTS LITTLE INSTALLED 


TRACO is low in cost and may be employed 


to beautify old as well as new walls. Any 
carpenter can apply it without special tools. 
When properly installed, TRACO is water, 
grease and warp-prool and can be applied on 
any flat, clean suriace. 
SANITARY - DURABLE 

TRACO’'S baked porcelain-like finish is easily 
kept clean and sparkling. May be washed 


with soap and water and can be wax-polished 
at intervals to a high luster. With normal 
treatment TRACO walls retain their original 
loveliness for many years. 
MAIL COUPON, or a postal, for free samples, 
descriptive folder and name of your nearest 
TRACO Dealer. Write for them today! 


The TRACO Division, M. A. Ferst, Ltd., 
1391 Blashfield, S. E., Atlanta, Ga, 


TRACO HIGH-GLOSS 
COMPOSITION 
PANELBOARD & TILEBOARD 
The Modern Wall Covering 
For Modern Homes 


The TRACO Division, M. A. Ferst, Ltd., 
1391 Blashfield, S.E., Atlanta, Ga. PF11/41 
TRACO samples, 





Gentlemen: Please send me free 


descriptive folder and name of my nearest TRACO 
Dealer, 

Name 

Address », 

City State 








MENTHOLATUM 


Serves 


Ten Daily Needs 





@ Mentholatum brings delightfully soothing 
relief from: 

1. Discomforts of Colds. 2. Chapped Skin. 
3. Stuffy Nostrils. 4. Neuralgic Headache. 
5. Nasal Irritation due to colds. 6. Cracked 
Lips. 7. Cuts and Scratches. 8. Minor Burns, 
9. Dry Nostrils. 10. Sore Throat, due to 
colds. Jars or tubes, 30c. For generous free 
trial size write Mentholatum 
Company, 106 Harlan Building, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
























BUY O DEFENSE BONDS andSTAMPS 





ike Woes 


Rn PRICES BE 


OSTCARD 
4 oU MAN 


FREE! 100 Fort McHenry Salutes 
with orders of $2.00 or more! 


Baltimore LIL INC. 


6915 EASTERN AVE BALTIMORE MARY 
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ELEGY WRITTEN IN A 
COUNTRY CHURCHYARD, 


by Thomas Gray, with woodcuts by 


J. J. Lankes. Like most visitors in 
England, I could not possess my soul 
in peace until I had seen _ historic 
Stoke Poges church and churchyard, 
the inspiration of Thomas Gray’s 
immortal poem, a poem read and 
loved by English-speaking peoples 
for 200 years. Rarely beautiful i 
the new edition with 30 woodcuts 
by the great Southern artisty J. J. 
Lankes. The Progressive Farmer is 
honored in being able to print al- 
most regularly the work of this able 
artist. 

In the preface (and no one should 
miss it) Robert P. Tristam Coffin 
says: “Lankes makes it‘a new book 
of life here and now for us Ameri- 
cans. He has made of Stoke Poges 
a Virginia village, the yew into a 
mulberry tree. . . His plowman 
| drives his horses as no English 
| plowman would and he comes home 
| to a Virginia cabin with pigs under 
the doorstep. His clouds are 
American clouds. . . The housewife 
of the elegy wears an American 
apron and an American kerosene can 
sits on the floor. .. The stove came 
from a store of the Western hemis- 
phere. . . There are American piaz- 








ACCORDING to a letter from 
Mrs. Diana B. Williams, home 
agent in Etowah County, Ala., the 
home demonstration club women of 
that county recently held their ninth 
annual quilt show and silver tea at 
the Printup Hotel in Gadsden with 
1,050 guests calling during tea hours. 
This event, always .an outstanding 
one for the farm women of the coun- 
ty, is especially pleasant in that it 
brings the city and rural women to- 
gether in such a friendly manner. 
The money raised is used for a $100- 
a-year loan scholarship to a 4-H club 
girl or daughter of a home demon- 
stration club member, and to pay 
other obligations of the county 
‘council. 
In the popularity contest, Mrs. J. 


FROM Carroll County, Ga., we 
get news of a cooperative cannery 
sponsored by members of the Talla- 


gun as a project to supplement the 
cooperative hot lunch program, the 
plan developed into a community 








poosa home demonstration ciub. Be- 


Books 
Passing 
in 
Review 


By SALLIE HILL 


zas and loafers sprawl 
upon them... . 4 An 
American working- 
man sits by a brook 
and rests. But the 
great poem remains. 
It shines lovelier. It was pity and 
peace Gray was after. It is pity and 
peace that one of America’s greatest 
woodcut artists of today has set down 
in the pages of this book.” (Harper 


and Brothers, Publishers, N. Y. $3.) 


A GOOD TIME AT YOUR 
PARTY, by Helen Stevens Fisher. 
A quick defroster for any type of 
party is this practical book by “The 
Little Lady of the House” of Nation- 
al Farm and Home Hour fame. 
From fun to food, Mrs. Fisher 
knows all the entertainment an- 
swers. (M. S. Mill Co., Inc., New 
York. $2.) 


ALABAMA, A GUIDE TO THE 
DEEP SOUTH, compiled by work- 
ers of the Writers’ Program, WPA. 
This excellent road guide for the 
tourist tells where to go, what to 
see, etc. However, the book falls 
into the error so common to many 
Southern writers who attempt to 
write of the country. While some of 
the fine old manor houses are shown 
on tours, the illustrations on Country 
Folk and Country Ways are by no 
means representative of the state’s 
farm families and their ways of life. 


(Richard R. Smith, New York. 
$2.75.) 


Etowah County Holds Quilt Show 


L. Osborn of Curtiston was winner 
of the Jonquil quilt given as first 
prize and Mrs. Joe Thornton of Glen- 
coe won the Broken Daisy quilt, sec- 
ond prize. Both quilts were made by 
the club women at the county camp 
last summer. 

The most outstanding quilt of the 
show, made by Mrs. Lawson Payne 
of Morton’s Chapel, was a “Bridal 
Bouquet” designed with sprays of 
pastel flowers on a background of 
white and with a border of pink. 

“At the first show in the county, 
there were only a few outstanding 
quilts,” writes Mrs. Williams, “but 
now from one show to the next, the 
women are busy searching for new 
and unique designs to present the 
coming year.” 


‘Georgia Club Builds Cannery 


cannery equipped with two retorts, 
boiler, tubs, pans, knives, and two 
can sealers. The club raised money 
by selling shares at $2.50 each, and 
went $50 over the necessary $500. 
In the first three weeks over 4,000 
containers were filled. 





Deanna stents 


1 TAKE WO CHANCE 
LOSING THINGS 





...2 EXTRA Zipper Pockets 
behind the entire bib... 


YET COSTS NO MORE 


Yes, big “‘safe - deposit” pockets 
that shut tight with a zipper give 
me a safe, convenient place to 
keep money, papers, keys, valu- 
ables.All the regular bib pockets, 
too. Safe- Deposit Overalls cost 
me no more—but!I get a lot more. 


“ELEPHANT HIDE” denim 
for longer wear 


Sanforized 
Shrunk (residual 
shrinkage less 
than 1%, test 
CCC-T-191). Cus- 
tom sizes for cor- 
rect fit. CROWN- 
HEADLIGHT, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





















bie’ “Safe-Deposit”’ 
pockets 












takes care of the OUTSIDE. But what 
about the INSIDE? After one reaches the 
age of 40 or 50 d and 
are not as vigorous as in youth. Not 
enough exercise. Food still tastes 
good, and it’s a constant tempta- 
tion to eat more than one should, 
Fou cmas of CONSTIPA- 
= Tavating gas, coated 

ue, is essness. Try ADLER- 

iE —an effective blend of 5 car- 
minatives and laxatives for 
ai DOUBLE action. ADLERIKA 

relieves gas, and gentle bowel 
action quickly follows. Just take 
this ad to your druggist. 














FROM POLLEN- 
AGGRAVATED 


ASTHMATIC ATTACKS 





THE SEVERITY of those attacks of Bronchial 
Asthma, intensified by pollen-laden air, may 
be reduced at this season of the year... use 
Dr. R. Schiffmann’s Asthmador just as thou- 
sands have done for 70 years. The aromatic 
fumes help make breathing easier...aid in 
clearing the head...bring more restful 
nights of sleeping. At druggists in powder, 
cigarette or pipe-mixture form. Or you may 








send for free supply of all three. Dpt. M51, 
R. SCHIFFMANN CO., Los -Angeies, Calif. 





; 12: Sour 





AT NO EXTRA COST \24 
ACCORDING TO PLAN | 


Send for great money making agents ofepesition oa 
ing cosmetics and medicines. Free samples sem 
with our reply. Write Memphis Mail Order House, 











Dept. 4K5, Memphis, Tennessee. 








ASTHMA 


wron FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


If you suffer from Asthma Paroxysms, from coughs, gasping, 
wheezing—write quick for daring FREE 
of amazing relief soaps from so- called ‘ ‘hopeless’’ ca 
especially invited. 


TRIAL OF FER 


Wr = 
NACOR, 996-Y State Lite Bldg., Indianapolis, Indian 
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DEAR R. R.: Lam 15 years old 


and have been dating one boy 


for quite a while. I like him, but 
he doesn’t want me to even speak 
to other boys, but he thinks it’s O.K. 
for him to talk and joke with other 
girls. Should I talk to other boys, 
or should I just keep quiet? B. E. 


Unless you are engaged, no boy 
should expect you to give your entire 
time and thought to him. Being ac- 
cepted as girl” is very pleasant, 
but at 15 you are just beginning to 
have dates and not at all ready to tie 
yourself «down to one person. The 
same is true for a boy who goes with 
only one girl. Now is the time when 
you are learning those things that 
will later on enable you to make 
a wise choice of a life partner. 


“his 


Dear R. R.: I have three brothers 
who tease me so every time I havea 


abe ICE was eating pork chops 
and got a piece of gristle in her 
mouth which she did not wish to 
swallow. If you were Alice, what 
would you do? 

1. Place Your napkin to your 
mouth and remove the gristle? 2. 
Use your fork to transfer the gristle 
toyour plate? 3. Remove the gristle 
with your fingers? A. L., Alabama. 


ANSWER—No. 3 is correct. The 
object is to remove the gristle as un- 
obtrusively as possible; using your 
thumb and forefinger is less likely 
to call attention to your action. 


VIRGINIA is seated, waiting for 
Jane’s boy friend, Bill. When Jane 


patchwork quilts. 








Order 759 and 925 for 
10 cents each from Pattern 
Department, The Progressive 
armer, Birmingham, Ala. 


















"V's" and “Q’‘s” for Needle “‘Do’s” 


759—Popular “V for Victory” to embroider 
on your handkerchiefs, belts, pocketbooks, etc. 


925—Tree of Paradise—Green and white 
“raps make one of the most beautiful of all 


An Autumn tang 

In the zippy air, 

A game to see and 
Bands to blare. 

The crowded stands 
Watch bodies hurl— 
°Tis life and youth 
For boy and girl. 


date that I hate to go 
anywhere with a boy. 
My parents help me 
all they can, but when 
they aren’t around, I find it hard 
to bear and don’t want to tell on 
them. Cam, 

It ignoring them doesn’t work, 
warn them that you don’t want to 
be a “tattletale,” but that you will tell 
if they don’t leave you alone. A lit- 
tle teasing may be all in good fun, 
but. there’s no excuse for carrying it 
to an unkind extreme. 


Dear R. R.: l recently visited in a 
a home where we had salt in little 
individual dishes instead of in a salt 
shaker. Is it correct to take the salt 
out with your fingers, or how must 
you do it? N. W. 

Some of these little salt containers 
have tiny spoons to dip the salt with, 
but if there are no little spoons, you 
may take the salt with your fingers 
or on the tip of your knife, if it has 
not been used. 


What Would You Do? 


arrives with Bill, she immediately in- 
troduces Bill to Virginia. If you 
were Virginia, what would you do? 

1. Remain seated and acknowledge 
the introduction? 2. Rise and shake 
hands with Bill? 3. Rise and say, 
“How do you do?” to Bill? 


]. K., Kentucky. 


ANSWER—No. | is correct. A 
lady only stands when introduced to 
an older woman or to a distinguish- 
ed person, either man or a woman. 
If she is the hostess, however, she 
rises to greet all guests. She may or 
not shake hands, just as she chooses. 


Hecc0e yar 
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"THE JAWS OF DEATH 
AMPED DOWN ON ME! 


A true experience of BALLARD DEAN, Kirkland, Washington 


The Progressive Farmer, 




































































- “THE THING sprang out of the earth one bitterly cold evening as I was return- 
ing to camp after an all-day deer hunt,” writes Mr. Dean. “I suffered excru- 
ciating agony, as it bit into my leg. It was a bear trap, illegally set for deer. 








“FRANTICALLY, | TRIED TO GET LOOSE as the cold knifed through my cloth- 
ing. With sinking heart, I found my struggles of no avail. In a few hours, if 
help could not be summoned, I would freeze to death. Darkness came on as 
I fought hopelessly with the strong steel jaws. 
















“THEN | THOUGHT OF MY FLASHLIGHT. There was a 
chance that other returning hunters might be in the 
woods. Flashing the bright beam off and on, my efforts 
were finally rewarded. Thanks to those ‘Eveready’ fresh 
DATED batteries, two men saw my signal and rescued 


me from that death trap. Pe) dD ” 


(Signed) 
The word “Eveready” is a registered trade-mark of National Carbon Co., Inc. 


FRESH BATTERIES LAST LONGER... (004 for the DATE-LIN® 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, 
of Union C 






INC., 30 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 


Unit id olKek-MNoake Mm Gkela olols im Qlel a sYolaenaleYa) 





HERES THE WAY 
TO BIGGER PAY 






If you want a faster, 
easier, safer axe— get a 
PLUMB. Keener blade, 
better balance, scientific 
taper and one-piece steel 
head. Learn the tricks, 
send 10c for Peter 
Bensren *. “new $100 to $250 Weekly Sales 
, PLUMB, Inc., 4836 bye bein mode ty many who run 

James Street, Phila., Pa. Permanent ; is unlimited. 

We supply capital to help you 
start zt once. Write ~ thang for full 








USE YOUR CAR AS A 
McNESS STORE—Write for FULL DETAILS 


Send today for Free facts on how you can use 0 
your car as a MecNess Store. See how you can 
make big money in your own business supply- 
ing farm families with daily necessit You ¢: 
need no experienc al bargains, contests, 

prizes, samples, advertising—all available to « 
help build bis business. z 
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SH ys details—no obligation 
= a THE McNESS co. 
5 Ti wo» 979 Adams, Freeport, tt. 
< 
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GIVEN—LADIES! Send Name and Address. Either 44 pe. BY SHOWING 

Sat, Cash as canes premiums given. Give away free peered CATALOG TO 

ictures with famous White CLOVERINE Brand § UR vith 

used for CHAPS, mild burns. Salve easily sold to friends FRIENDS. Return coupon FIREWORKS order 
at 25¢ a box (with picture FREE). Remit and select * and get big 35¢ Box of SALUTES FREE 
premium per catalog sent with order. Many customers ET 

waiting to buy. 46th year. Nothing to buy! Write for DETAILS SPENCER FIREWORKS co. > 
order Salve and pictures N sent postage paid by us, OF OUR 106 MAIN S8T., e POLK, OHIO 









WILSON CHEMICAL CO., Dept. 13-M, TYRONE, PA. 
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Pedigree Is Important 


in Your Shot Shells, too 





pedigree. 


the goods.” 


of gun and gauge. 


New Haven, Conn., 


Ammunition. 
Name 
Address 


N your choice of shells, as in your 
judging of thoroughbred dogs and live- 
stock, be sure your selection has a sound 


Choose your shells on their record for re- 
sults. Sportsmen know that Winchester Shot 
Shells have a distinguished pedigree, based 
on half a century of consistently ‘ 
When the moment comes, as the 
birds rise or swing in range, feel the lift that 
comes with the confidence that your Win- 
chester Shells will deliver for you. 

When it’s a matter of wildfowl loads, 
you'll find Winchester Super 
with knock-out power delivere 


‘delivering 


hg ye there 


72-BY 

















in their famous short shot string— 
super power that kills cleanly to the effective range of your choice 


If it’s the fine shooting sport of the uplands you seek, make it Win- 
chester Rangers. Uniform, balanced pattern, speed, sureness of fire, will 
prove the value to you of Winchester’ s generations of “knowing how.” 

Get the jump on the hunting season rush. Order Winchester Shells 
from your dealer, NOW. 
—-—-—-------— Send Me FREE -————————-- 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., Dept. 
Division of Western Cartridge Co., 

U.S.A 

Send me FREE my copy of ‘the Winchester Shot Shell folder, giving load specifica- 

tions, and also my FREE Pocket Catalog of Winchester World Standard Guns and 














BEST FOR WEAR 


a -aan 
SANFORIZED 


OVERALL UNIFURMS 
nd 





Use your Cotton Stamps to buy 
CARHARTT OVERALLS, in- 
sist on your Dealer supplying 
CARHARTTS — Write today 
for a free copy of my Farm 
Crop Account Book. 


HAMILTON CARHARTT 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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FREE. Send for NEW booklet, con- 
taining dozens of bright ideas to im- 
prove your baking. Address: Rumford 
\ Baking Powder, Box 5F Rumford, R. |. 


» AAD CfAe 














QUILT PIECES Seti! 

new prints! 
Large Se yap pieces! 2 lbs. (15 yds.) 
only 79¢ plus postage. Sent C.O.D. 
Satisfaction guaranteed! FREE— 
just to get acquainted, 






lovely quilt patterns all free 
with order. Send no money. 
Just mail a card today. 
Price up soon. Aet now! 

THE REMNANT SHOP 
Desk 25, Sesser, Illinois 





Master a trad 
Mechanic and. ‘aie a s get a 
reasonable. 


AUTO- DIESEL 


us train you § to be an expert Auto-Diesel 
uu 
We pay your fare to Neskwits. e. For free catalog write: 





ALM FINISHING 










RALEIGH, 


ROLL FILM DEVELOPED 


6 OR 8 EXPOSURES, 8 BRILLIANT 4% 
GUARANTEED VELOX PRINTS . 


REPRINTS 3c EACH. VALUABLE COUPONS FREE! 


SIR WALTER PHOTO SERVICE 
NORTH CAROLINA 











| JOIN EMBROIDERY CUILD 


No membership fee. Earn extra in- 
come selling Stamped Art Needlework, 
Buy wholesale—sell retail. Quick profits, 
ane Ley: ss Goods line, Experience unnec- 
. Get easy plan and FREE Catalog. 
| Embroidery Guild, 740 Broadway, Dept. 620, New Yorks N N.Y. 





| Florida Women Go to Market 











FARM women and merchants of 
Gadsden County, Fla., are co- 
operating in a production and mar- 
keting project which benefits both. 
Several years ago the home dem- 
onstration women of the county de- 
cided to standardize their canned 
foods, canning only young, tender, 
first-quality materials. Miss Elise 
Laffitte, home agent in the county for 
sixteen years, assisted them in find- 
ing markets for canned goods and 
dressed poultry. The work has 
spread until there are now 400 pres- 
sure cookers in the county. ~ 
The women sell turkeys and 
dressed fryers to the State College for 
Women in Tallahassee, which also 
takes some of their canned vege- 
tables and fruits. Five stores in 
Quincy handle home demonstration 
products, bearing a home demonstra- 
tion label. Doctors, lawyers, and 
other professional men often take 
their pay in canned foods. 
Miss Laffitte’s office keeps an order 
book, and often people in town will 
phone and say they want “a case of 


peas from Mrs. Brown this year,” 
Mrs. Brown in turn is notified, and 
cans the peas and delivers them. 

Among the products canned most 

extensively for sale are baby lima 
beans, Ladyfinger and Conch peas, 
vegetable soup mixture, bread-and. 
butter pickles, and blueberries. A 
sanitary engineer from the county 
health unit inspects all homes where 
products are canned for sale and sees 
that sanitary requirements are com- 
plied with. A committee from the 
County Home Demonstration Coun- 
cil sets the price once a year, by grade 
and size of container. 

Recently the women have begun 
to market quick-frozen and chilled 
meats and vegetables. They have 
sold chilled snapbeans, English peas, 
and field peas. Mrs. S. H. Solomon, 
who joined hands with Mrs. Fletcher 
Edwards in raising 900 broilers this 
spring, put 300 of them in the quick. 
freezing room of her dairy and ice 
cream plant and sold frozen broilers, 

]. F. Cooper, 

Editor, Florida Extension Service. 


Chayote—“Aristocrat Squash” 


oo. the most promising 
of all the recent vegetable intro- 
ductions of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is the Chayote, 
(pronounced “shy-oaty,” with the ac- 
cent on the “oat”). The Chayote is 
a one-seeded, pear-shaped, succulent 
vegetable, the fruit of an ornamental 


By .ISABELLE S. THURSBY 


Economist in Food Conservation, Florida 
Extension Service 


vine with perennial roots, imported 
from Mexico. It has been called the 
“aristocrat squash” and in the mar- 
kets of New Orleans is known as 
the mirliton or vegetable pear. 
Mexicans, it is said, not only esteem 
the fruit of the vine, but find that the 
young shoots are delicious prepared 
as Americans prepare asparagus, that 
domestic animals like the vine as 
fodder, that bees produce superior 
honey from its insignificant flowers, 


and that a vine which can cover 
rapidly a fence 6 feet high and 50 
feet long, is not to be “sniffed at” as 
an ornamental. 

The fruit varies from dark green to 
ivory white in color and weighs from 
eight ounces to one pound. In flavor 
the Chayote somewhat resembles 
summer squash and also has been de- 
scribed as suggesting the taste of 
roasted oysters, sweet potatoes or 
chestnuts. The distinctiveness of the 
Chayote, however, lies largely in its 
texture. The best are thick skinned 
and smooth of surface. It grows 
luxuriantly in all sections of the 
South where the ground does not 
freeze. A good vine will bear sev- 
eral hundred Chayotes in a season. 
The fruit is valuable in general 
cookery and may be served in all 
courses of a meal from relish to des- 
sert, either raw or cooked. Chayotes 
when two-thirds grown will make 
most excellent fermented pickles. 


Homemakers’ “Ways and Means” 


A GROUP of Shelby County, Ala., 

homemakers at a recent home 
demonstration club rally gave these 
hints that helped them accomplish 
their daily tasks more easily: Legs 
on the woodbox save stooping, Mrs. 
Walter Howell; put crackers or toast- 
ed bread in paper sack before rolling 
to make crumbs, Mrs. R. E. Bowden, 
Jr.; work on a time schedule, Mrs. 
George Howard; group kitchen 
equipment conveniently, Mrs. Claud 
Winslett; follow canning budget, 
Mrs. Jesse Frost; use old light bulb 


QL om 











for darning socks, Mrs. Aubrey Rop 
er; whistle while you work, Mrs. 
Lawson Ingram; return equipment 
to its place when you have finished 
the job, Mrs. James Rutherford; use 
scissors for cutting rind off bacon, 
Mrs. Marvin Holmes; use lemon 
juice on steak to make it tender, Mrs. 
Ottis Robinson; peel onions under 
water to prevent juice from getting 
in your eyes, Mrs. R. W. Roper; put 
rice on in boiling water to prevent 
sticking, Mrs. D. R. Spearman; use 
linoleum on work tables. to facilitate 
cleaning, Mrs. Frank Wyatt; make 
a plan to work by, Mrs. A. L. Parker; 
use a pressure cooker to speed up cat- 
ning and cooking, Mrs. Ernest 
Anderson; discarded broomsticks 
make good curtain stretchers, Mrs. 
Zora Dunaway; glue a strip of sand 
paper on pictures to keep them 
straight against the wall, Mrs. J. ©. 
White; keep floors well waxed t 
make cleaning easier and to eliminate 
scrubbing, Mrs. Fred Johnson; keep 
ice box cookie dough for emergeny 
desserts, Mrs. Grady Wyatt. 
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Radio Ramblings 


By ANNE MACDONALD 


BOB Burns’ fans will be inter- 
Cyne to learn that he is on his 
own now—in a series of stories un- 
der the heading, “The Arkansas 
Traveler.” Broadcasting over CBS 
at 6:30-6:55 p. m., Tuesday, Central 
Standard Time, he portrays a lov- 
able hobo without any restric- 
tions from railroad employees. 
Plenty of folksy bits spice the pro- 
gram, and the last item can only be 
stopped by the clock... . 

A recent survey showed that 
more people listen to news commen- 
tator Lowell Thomas than read all 


the editorial pages of American 
newspapers put together. . . . And 
that two-thirds of the American 


people average three hours daily at 
the radio.... 

There’s another kind of ham be- 
sides that served with gravy and hot 
biscuit, and that’s the radio “ham” 
—or amateur operator of a wireless 
set, homemade or “store-bought.” 
...+ The Federal Government has 
licensed about 60,000 amateurs. ... 
The average age of today’s ham is 
about 30, and about 5 per cent of 
the U. S. amateurs are women. 
Over 80 per cent of the world’s hams 
are Americans, and their value is 
especially recognized in these days 
of national defense. They range from 
college professors to garage mechan- 


ics, aviators to movie stars. Movie 
actress Judy Garland, Herbert 
Hoover, Jr., and orchestra leader 


Raymond Page are a few enthusiasts. 

The National Farm and Home 
Hour began its fourteenth year over 
NBC networks on Thursday, Oct. 2. 
Outstanding agricultural events to 


be carried by the program in the next 
few weeks are: 

National Corn Husking Contest, LaSalle, 
Ind., Nov. 3. 

Diamond Jubilee Convention of the 
National Grange, Worcester, Mass., Nov. 15. 

Grand National Livestock 
San Francisco, Calif., Nov. 17. 

International Live Stock 
Chicago, IIl., Nov. 29-Dec. 5. 

American Farm Bureau 
Chicago, IIl., Dec. 7-12. 

The National Farm and Home 
Hour is broadcast over NBC-Blue 
network, Monday through Saturday, 
at 10:30 a. m., Central - Standard 
Time. 


Exposition, 
Exposition, 


Convention, 


Those two folksy  storekeepers, 
Lum and Abner, came back on the 
air over NBC-Blue, September 29, 
after an absence of several months. 
They are on every Monday, Tuesday; 
Thursday, and Friday night at 9:30, 
Central Standard Time, with their 
old-time philosophy and observations 
about their air waves home town, 


Pine Ridge, Ark. 


Tuesday night should be a real 
stay-at-home night, because your 
radio is packed with laughs and pro- 
grams worth listening to. Come- 
dians Bob Hope, heard over NBC- 
Red at 9:00 CST; Red Skelton, 
NBC-Red at 9:30 CST; George Burns 
and Gracie Allen, NBC-Blue at 8:00 
CST, and Fibber McGee and Molly 
over NBC-Red at 8:30 CST are all 
names that add up to fun and lots 
of it. And in addition, the Tuesday 
night program, “Millions for De- 
fense,” always has an array of musi- 
cal, comedy, and dramatic talent the 
family won’t want to miss. 


Home-Mixed Dog Feeds 


EXTENSIVE — feeding and 
breeding experiments by C. J. 
Koehn and W.D.Salmon of the Ala- 
bama Experiment Station show that 
home mixing of dog rations from dry 
materials is practical and economical. 
This ration has been found to be 
complete for growth and reproduc- 
tion. Yellow corn is ground. 


Pounds Pounds 
Yellow corn 35 Skimmilk 
Wheat shorts 20 powder ele 
Wheat bran 10 Bonemeal oe. 
Meat scraps 10 Alfalfa meal........ 2 
Fish meal 10 Salt : l 


These rations were found com- 
plete for growth and maintenance: 


I 
Pounds Pounds 
Yellow corn 58 Salt : 1 
Wheat shorts 20 Cod-liver oil........ 1 
Meat scraps 20 


Or II 
Pounds Pounds 
Yellow corn 46 Salt oe 
Wheat shorts 20 Limestone & 
Peanut meal 29 Cod-liver oil...... 1 
Bonemeal . 2 
Or Ill 
Pounds Pounds 
Yellow corn 55 Salt l 
Wheat shorts 20 Limestone l 
Meat scraps 10 Cod-liver oil... 1 
Peanut meal 242 


The cod-liver oil may be omitted 
from these rations when feeding 
mature dogs. These dry mixed rations 
may be moistened and fed raw or 
they may be baked in the form of 
bread. The food is more palatable 
when baked and is utilized more 
efficiently than when fed raw. 


Aunt Het Says— 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 


(Copyright, 1941, by Publishers Syndicate) 
Jane never let her younguns think 
for themselves, and now the married 


ones can’t powder a baby. without callin’ 
up to ask her advice. 


Cousin Ben talks about preservin’ our 
liberties, but his idea of freedom is to 
shut up everybody who don’t agree with 
him, 

She can attract married men, but that's 
fothin’. The real test of what a woman's 
got is to keep one man in love and satisfied 
Year after year. 

I respect my betters, when I see any, but 
Idon't admit that anybody is better than 
Tam just b cause he fooled the voters and 


Rt a good job 
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Ward Off Winter Driving Ills—Help Conserve Gasoline 
—with new CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 


age rob all spark plugs of their efficiency. 
This results in hard starting, run-down 
batteries, poor acceleration and loss of 
power and speed. Economy of operation 
disappears. A new set of Champions will 
ward off these winter driving ills, and 
give you that imperative extra gas mile- 
age required by our national gasoline 
economy program, 


Champion f 


Here’s quick relief from the paralyzing 
effects of cold weather on cars and trucks 
using old, worn-out, inferior quality 
spark plugs—new Champions! 

Old plugs—spark plugs that have been 
in service 10,000 miles or more—invite 
trouble. Carbon encrusted insulators, 
burned electrodes and compression leak- 


YOU’RE ALWAYS 
AHEAD WITH 


SPARK YPLUGS 















HETHER you buy our boots and overshoes, 

or some other make, buy only the top 
quality. By getting the longest-wearing grade, 
you wear out less rubber per mile of use. You help 
conserve your country’s vital def r 





x 
More Miles Per Dollar! 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 








1230 SIXTH AVE. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











FOR OVER 5O 


YEARS @ 
—€) 


— 


















Outstanding in Beauty — Pe-form- 
ance — Quality. Rock Wool insu- 
lated and many other distinctive 
features. See them at nearest Au- 
thorized Majestic Dealer or write us. 
MAJESTIC MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 

















LOOK FOR 
Authorized 
33 MAJESTIC DEALER SIGN 
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LETTERS FROM USERS 


“} have been raising chickens for 
e990 production in a small way since 
1921. In that time 1! have used a 
number of standard brands of feeds. 
Since | began using your feed, my 
production has been uniformly satis- 
factory, more so than with any feed 
i have tried and my flock has been 
more free from disease of all kinds.’ 
Mrs. E. F. Murray, 
Laurinburg, N.C. 


“1 have been using your poultry 
mashes for eight years. My opinion 
is your Super Quality Laying Mash 
will give as good yearly egg produc- 
tion as any on the market. And last 
but not least, there is a saving of 50 
¢ents up on each bag.’ 
J. Herbert Culelasure, 

Swansea Cc 


“1 have been in the poultry business 
for the past ten years and |! switched 
to Super Quality Laying Mash three Mill P: 
years ago and | am not sorry for 1 
save from 50 cents to $1.00 on every 
sack, ! think that Super Quality 
Laying Mash is superior to the high- 
est priced feed sold. Every man is 
In the poultry business for a profit 
and { make more profit when I use 
Standard feeds. 1! am glad to recom- 
mend them to anyone.”’ 

C. C. Norton, Altoona, Ala, 


ments. 


GENTLEMEN: 


Feed Price List. 


Maintains High Production 


When fed with grains, SUPER ag enna LAYING 
MASH helps maintain production b 
proteins, minerals and vitamins to form ‘ ” Galemend 
egg-making ration heavy layers need. 
variety of highest quality ingredients, including liberal 
amounts of buttermilk, cod liver oil, whey, wheat germ 
oil, — leaf meal and water soluble mineral supple- 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY, 
6-J Fairlie Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Please send me a free copy of the booklet “Increas- 
ing Egg Production and Profits” 


QUALITY 
LAYING 








Contains a 


roved producer and the choice of thousands 


of oe! ul poultry raisers. 


Save Feed Money 


Pay cash for SUPER QUALITY POULTRY MASH 
and save from 50c to $1.00 a bag. 
mill prices include no charge for collections or bad 


debt losses. 
your near-by SUPER QUALITY Feed Dealer. You'll 
save feed money either way. 


Write for FREE Book- 
let and Price List 


Write us for a free copy of this 
helpful booklet and our current 
rice List on quality feeds. 
Fill in the coupon below or drop 
us a postal today. 


STANDARD 
MILLING CO. 


6-J Fairlie Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


r money-saving 


You may buy direct from the mill or from 

















and your current money-saving 









Name 
Post Office 




















State 












Purchase from our advertisers. They are reliable and guaranteed. 








*National Poultry 








place yomey. © mere 
third place green. 


@ Poultry raisers prefer Rota-Caps, be- 
cause they don’t knock egg production— 
don’t set back growing birds. They con- 
tain Rotamine, Dr. Salsbury’s exclusive 
drug oompouns which prevents toxic after- 
shock. They work quickly, too; removing 
large roundworms, intestinal capillaria 
worms, and tapeworms (heads and all) 
as listed on the label. 


@ See your local Dr. Salsbury dealer to- 
day, or order direct from R. SALS- 


BURY’S ‘LABORATORIES, CHARLES 
ciTy, IoOW 


PRICES: ee Size: 
200, $2.50; 500, $5.00; 


Tn. Salsbury 


100 Caps, o. 35; 
1,000, $9.00 


ROTA-CAPS 


FOR CHICKENS AND TURKEYS 











130 EGGS A DAY 
INSTEAD OF 23 


Mrs. Wm, J. Turvey, Tames aoules raiser in the 
far north state of Washington, tells an interest- 
ing story of increased egg production. She says: 

“TI have 178 chickens. In November, their appearance 
was poor, and I was getting 19 to 23 eggs a day. I started 
giving Don Sung in their feed. Now, in December, I am 
getting 130 eggs a day, and my flock is livelier and looks 
much better, Surprised isn't the ‘word—I'm really amazed 
at the change in my flock.”’ 

Will you do as well? We don’t know. But we do know 
that you mustn’t expect eggs from hens that are weak, 
under-vitalized and lazy. Mrs. Turvey’s flock may have 
and other ele- 


been deficient in iron, calcium, manganese 

ments which laying hens require and which are necessary 
to pep-up egg production. Don Sung supplies these 
essential mineral supplements. It does not force or hurt 
the hen in any way. Why not try Don Sung for your flock? 


Send 50c for a trial package (or $1 for large size holding 
3 times as much) to Burrell-Dugger Co., 416 Postal 
Station Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. Don Sung must show 
you a profit or your money will be refunded. Start giv- 
ing Don Sung to your flock now. 





PROLIIP?P eo 


SELL IT AT A PROFIT 


Almost anything useful that you 
have a surplus of is just what some- 
body else wants. Turn your sur- 
plus into cash by offering it for sale 


in the 
CLASSIFIED ADS 








es 





Tested Methods for Chickens 


REPORTS from the Alabama 

Experiment Station are high in 
praise of oats soaked in milk for 
chickens. Either skimmilk or but- 
termilk may be used. The oats are 
only soaked overnight in summer, 
but in the fall and winter 24 hours 
is needed. Oats swelled with the 
whey and coated on the outside with 
the valuable casein are very appetiz- 
ing and exceedingly satisfactory as a 
morning feed. About three pounds 


By D. F. 
KING 


Poultry Husbandman, 
Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute 





of oats may be used per 100 hens. 
The soaked oats may be fed on top 
of the regular mash mixture or in 
separate troughs. They are nearly a 
balanced ration in themselves. 


Five methods of 
feeding layers 
were studied and 
reported on in 
Washington Experiment Station 
Bulletin 381: (1) all-mash; (2) lay- 
ing mash with grain fed in litter; 
(3) laying mash with grain fed in 
hoppers; (4) laying mash with grain 
fed in litter supplemented with pel- 
lets, and (5) free choice of grains 
and a high-protein concentrate. In 
this test, egg production was high- 
est with free choice of concentrate 
and grain, lowest from the all-mash 
ration. Hens fed according to 
methods 2, 3, or 4 gave satisfactory 
production. Mortality was apparent- 
ly not influenced by the methods of 
feeding. 


How to Feed 
Laying Hens 


A simple method 
of removing the 
spurs from cock- 
erels was reported 
recently in Florida Calendar Flock 
Records. The spurs are shaved off 
with a sharp knife when % to % 
inch long and the wound touched 
with a stick of potassium hydroxide, 
which prevents further growth. Care 
should be taken not to touch the 
potassium hydroxide with the bare 
fingers as it is more caustic than lye. 
Despurred males do not injure each 
other so much in fighting and it 
eliminates injury to the backs’ of 
breeding hens as well as making the 
adult cocks easier to handle. 


Despurring 
the Males 


“Few farmers 
Hen Hatching know what it costs 
Expensive them to hatch 
chicks with hens,” 
says G. J. Cottier, Associate Profes- 
sor of Poultry Husbandry at- Au- 


burn, Ala. Last year records were 
Wrong Way 
1. Shade Dense, shady, damp areas. 
2. Yards Old yards or allow 


stay around house. 
3. Brooding 


chickens to 


Stationary houses or old coops left 


kept on 70 farm flocks for eleven 
months. During this time, 5,919 
eggs were set and 4,622 chicks hatch. 
ed. Information was also obtained 
to determine the loss in eggs due to 
the hen setting. Quoting from these 
figures, Mr. Cottier says: “It costs 
the value of two eggs to hatch one 
chick under a hen.” At present 
prices this will be from six to eight 
cents per chick. He also states: “[t 
costs the value of one dozen eggs to 
allow the hen to brood the chicks,” 
None of these figures take into con. 
sideration the labor involved in car. 
ing for the hen. 


Small farm and 
suburban home 
owners will be in- 
terested in the re. 
port from the New Jersey  pigeon- 
breeding test which may be used as 
a standard to determine what can be 
expected from a flock of well man- 
aged pigeons. The following table 
is based on 100 pairs of pigeons: 


Pigeon Costs 
and Returns 


Dressed Grain Grit 


Squabs Weight Eaten Eaten 
Month Marketed Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Jan. 70 1.07 916.3 326 
Feb. 47 1.04 791. § 39] 
March 110 1.05 933.7 Sia 
April a 1.04 874.3 46.3 
May 120 1.00 923.2 522 
June 91 .98 830.8 58.4 
July 122 .98 884.6 46.2 
Aug. 135 98 871.4 49.3 
Sept. 116 .96 971.4 48.2 
Oct. 112 1.06 826.6 33.8 
Nov. 93 1.03 965.4 34.7 
Dec. 58 1.05 862.2 33.2 


The grain mixture consisted of 
corn, wheat, kaffir, and green peas. 


One of the most 
Back-Yard noticeable changes 
Chickens in the trend of 

the poultry indus. 
try this season is the increased num- 
ber of back-yard flocks. This is a 
natural result of workers wishing 
to help pay the cost of their living 
by producing poultry meat and eggs 
for the increased prices. Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1508, obtainable from the 
State Agricultural College at Ra 
leigh, N. C., Clemson, S. C., or 
Blacksburg, Va., discusses features 
which are peculiar to raising chick- 
ens in back yards, such as suitable 
breeds, houses, methods of feeding, 
an sanitary requirements. Due to 
their small size and adaptability toa 
variety of conditions, chickens lend 
themselves to converting table scraps 
and other waste foods into whole- 
some, nutritious feed. 


Parasites take 4 
Prevent heavy toll from 
Parasites farm poultry pro 
ducers. In many 


cases improved management would 
largely keep down worms. These 
practices should be considered: 


Right Way 
1. Scattered trees, trimmed high. 
2. Rotated fields allowing ? 
years rest period. 
3. Portable houses or movable 


in the same place. coops. 
4. Water Mudholes or sluggish streams. 4. Fourtains or pans cleaned 
daily. 
5. Feeding On ground or floor contaminated 5. On clean floors or in sanitary 
with chicken manure. troughs. 
6. Age Allow young and old chickens to 6. Keep young chicks away from 


run together. 





all mature birds. 
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I see by the ads 
in this paper and 
all the newspa- 
pers where the 
Secretary of Ag- 
riculture from 
up in Washing- 
ton has been out 
on a speech- 
makin’ spree a- 
tellin’ farmers 
what him and 
President Roosevelt wants us to do 
about our crops next year. He come 
mighty near bein’ too late, because 
most folks on farms has done traded 
for next year. 

That means they’ve done agreed 
on what they will grow and 
it may not be so easy to change over 
to what the Secretary wants them 
to grow. Then about Christmas time 
everybody will be movin’ and there 
ain't very much you can do until 
after that. 





BILL CASPER 


I think I ought to 
write a letter to 
Secretary Wickard 
and let him know 
we all aim to do like he says 
and grow more of everything to help 
win this war. That’s just what I'll 
do and I'll see if I can get the editor 
to put it in this paper where every- 
body can read it. Here it is: 

Dear Brother Wickard, 

We are powerful glad to have a 
good farmer like you a-settin’ close 
to the President of the United States 
where you can listen and find out 
what us common farmers has got to 
do to help win this war. 


Bill Plans to 
Help Out 


I see where you’ve done got it 
all figured out and I thought may- 
be I ought to write you about a 
few things and help you keep 
from makin’ any bad mistakes. 
Us farmers is in dead earnest to help 
you any way we can and that is the 
reason I’m writin’ this letter. 


One of the first things I want to 

know is, have you made everything 
all right for us at the bank? You 
know us farmers has kinda got to 
keep in with the bank because along 
cone February we've got to make 
arrangements. [ want you to be 
sure to show my banker what you 
said about payin’ money for milk 
and hogs and eggs and such like. 
When he sees what you said about 
cotton and tobacco, he may be pretty 
hard to talk to. 
I'm glad to see 
you want more 
milk. I think may- 
be Marthy and 
me will be able to spare a little. We 
can’t take on any more cows though. 
If the speckled heifer freshens next 
month like it looks like she’s goin’ 
to do, Marthy is goin’ to have just 
about all she can do. 

-We aim to help out all we can and 
we’ve been readin’ your piece in this 
Paper so we'd know what to do. I 
don’t believe we are goin’ to be able 
to be much help in growin’ more 
hogs, though. Since the children is 

Il married and moved off, we don’t 


Can Spare a 
Little Milk 


| get the slop we used to. 








Then it don’t look like women can 
cook like they used to. There ain’t 
nothin’ much left to scrape off the 
plates nowadays. With the few 
dishes Marthy and me has, we don’t 
get much more than enough dish- 
water for one good shote, so I reckon 
we better ask you to excuse us on 
that part of the plan. 


But we aim to do our part. Mar- 
thy says she will put out an extra 
settin’ of eggs if the hens ever go 
to layin’. She don’t think it will do 
much good though with that old pole- 
cat a-catchin’ the chickens as fast as 
they can hatch. If I’d of had time this 
fall, ’'d of sowed a patch of wheat 
or oats for Marthy’s hens to run on. 
But if I’d of done that, she’d of been 
worried a!l the time about the price 
she got for the eggs. So I guess its 
best like it is—no oats, no eggs, no 
worry. J; 

I see you say it will be all right 
if we, plant a- little bigger peanut 
patch next year. Will it be all right 
if we don’t? We always grow a 
row or two in the garden, enough 
for us and the moles too. We could 
plant another row or two but we 
don’t need no more moles and we 
can’t eat any more peanuts ourselves, 
’specially since Marthy’s teeth ain’t 
as good as they once was. 


I see you don’t 


Needs Acre want any more 
More Cotton = cotton or tobacco. 
I sure do_ hate 


that. I was hopin’ if I could talk 
around among my neighbors and 
get them to grow all them other 
things, maybe you could let me have 
about a acre more of cotton. But I 
reckon it’s no use. I wouldn’t want 
to build up another big surplus of 
cotton. I’ve got some fence corners 
though that would grow some 
mighty fine cotton if you would just 
turn me aloose. 


I just wanted you to know we all 
aim to pitch in and help you get all 
these things you and the President 
aims to get to help win the war. If 
you ever decide that a little more cot- 
ton and tobacco would help, be sure 
to let me know. I sure am glad you 
said what you did about keepin’ the 
price up until we can sell what we 
grow. Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 


Hambone Says— 


Ry C. L.and J. Po ALLEY, Tr. 
(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Ine.) 
(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office.) 
You got to git up 
*fo’ day to git er- 
haid o’ dem Ger- 
mans an’ Mist’ 
Pres’dint done sot 
he clock dat way!! 


Ole ’oman ain't 
got menny faults 
but she sho do 
mek de mos’ uv dem she is got!! 

Eb'n de Good Book don’ say nothin’ 
*bout lovin’ dy neighbor ez he love he-se’f!! 

Dey’s some folks is so moughty perlite 
twell hit look lak dey skeered dey real se’f 
gwine show th’oo!! 
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LOOK FOR 
THE 
RED BALL 


MORE DAYS WEAR 
IN EVERY PAIR 


MISHAWAKA, IND. 
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with "MAGIC SKIN” 
Arms and Legs / 


lay her down... she cries herself to. sleep. 
Squeeze either leg ... the cried 


Shin Wrinkles Like a Reah Balys 


No picture can tell you just how lovable this big 
16-inch doll is with her big sparkling brown eyes, 
with real lashes that close with her eyes when she 
sieeps. There never has been a doll just like her be- 
tore—she has the new “Magic Skin’? arms and legs 
that feel so soft and warm and just 
like a real baby’s skin, 

She clasps her hands just like you do, 
You can wash her just like a real baby. 
Squeeze either leg and she will cry— 
put her down and she will cry and go 
to sleep. 


‘ is } Yes, T will give you this beautiful do‘l without a cent of cost to 


a fF you. You just cannot help loving her when you take her out of the 

~.«” box and see her smiling at you and all dressed up in a beautiful white 
organdy dress embroidered in blue, with pink lace trimmed slip and 
pink rubber panties. She wears the cutest socks and bootees, anda 
little lace and ribbon trimmed bonnet, 


HERE’S MY OFFER—You can get the lovable doll for your very own 
by just seeing four of your friends and neighbors, asking each of 
them for their subscription to Progressive Farmer at $1.00 for 5 years. 
Send $4.00 in subscriptions from people living outside your own home, 








Start today. Just fill out the coupon below with your complete name 
and address. The minute I receive your order this beautiful baby -like 
doll with her soft magic skin will be on her way to you postpaid, 

















‘ 

§ ANN TATE, Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 

ry Here’s my subscription order with remittance of $4.00. Send my doll 
‘ by return mail, postage paid. 
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IT’S 
what is actually 
helps hens lay more eggs. 


nomical feeds to use for better profits. 





ZO increvienss 
rwese BOG AND TURKEY 


/ Aly 


"THE FE 


not big claims 
or words — but 
IN THE FEED — that 
We suggest that 
you go to the Tuxedo Feeds dealer nearest you 
and see for yourself the large chart that shows 
you, IN NATURAL COLORS, the 29 quality 
ingredients that go into Tuxedo Mash Feeds. 
You’ll appreciate why Tuxedo Egg Mash, al- 
though it costs us more per ton to produce than 
poorly balanced feeds, is one of the most eco- 
It con- 
tains in proper proportion the proteins, the 
minerals, the vitamins (including Vitamin E) 
that your flock needs for peak production. 


The Early & Daniel Co., 105 W, 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 
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TUXEDO 444 
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and the Tux- 
edo bag 
makes 2 nice 
large twill 
towels. 
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QUIT CACKLING ~ 
AND START LAYING ! 

















There’s no question about the egg demand, 
there’s no doubt about the profit . . . the 
problem today is production! 

At a time like this, don’t forget Dr. 
HEss PouLtrRY PAN-A-MIN. It gets as much 
as 23 more eggs per bird per year for us and 
it ought to do the same for you. 

PAN-A-MIN is a two-job product— 
supplies tonics and minerals. The tonics 
stimulate body functions. Minerals are 


egg-making material, just like the car- 
bohydrates and proteins in grain. 

We don’t believe—with the egg prospect 
what it is today—you can afford to get 
along without PAN-A-MIN. The least you 


can do is give PAN-A-MIN a trial. . . we'll 
refund your money if you’re not satisfied. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 





CHICKS*:30 Days Trial 


M. POE 
t true breed. No need to fake ch —_ 
reor = bine “pullet chi 
fahed. Low Prices. é 1 varieties. " 0. f RPT Or s: T ‘ested, 
uyin, an. Bargain Prices an ic Ly F . 
Eaaeauuy eae HATCHERY, Boxiiss, BUTLER, MO. 











COLONIAL IS FIRST 


in total number chicks sold because Colonial prices, quality 
and service are right! All leading breeds in any size, num 
wanted. U.S. Approved. Big fall and winter hatches. B 
wpe strains. Big catalog free. COLONIAL POULTR' 
RMS, Cull » Alab or Pl .» Hill, Mo. 








WHITE LEGHORNS, 
ROCKS or WHITE GIANTS 
215-330 Pedigreed—Sired Pullets ( 7,2. 
EXTRA SELECT 


4 wks. old. $19 per 100 
Day old. ..$12 per 100 





SELECT PULLETS 
4 wks. old.$17 per 100 
Day old. ..$11 per 100 














Assort’d males $3——Heavy male broilers $7— (day old) 


FREE Cata- ° , 
izes, Sac]MRS. CLARK, Box 72-¢ 
j direct BETHANY, MO. d 


| Not Caught Up, But Ahead! 
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FOR about 40 years I have been 

growing crimson clover. It in- 
creases the yield of clover seed to 
graze closely till about April 10, 
when the clover is left to grow out 
seed to be harvested. I have gotten 
86 days of fine grazing, beginning 
in December. I fence the clover 
fields with hurriedly stretched one- 
wire electric fence during the graz- 
ing period, removing fence for culti- 
vated crops after clover is off. I have 
several fields adjoining permanent 
pastures. These fields I rotate, run- 
ning them two to three years in 
wheat, oats, barley, and rye inter- 


planted and_ volunteering with 
Korean, and sometimes Common 
lespedeza. 

Each year I have considerable 


areas seeded to all four of the above 
small grains and hairy vetch and 
crimson clover growing together. 
This affords much excellent grazing 
and, if stock be removed early in 
April, grows out a big crop of hay or 
threshed grain. The lespedeza is 
most nutritious after midsummer to 
grain-seeding time, and the seed ma- 


ture to furnish volunteer stands the 
next spring. Fertilizing the row crops 
and the grain crops, either or both, 
is fine for all the rotated crops and 
the lespedeza enriches and condi- 
tions the soil. 

Most of my permanent pastures 
have Bermuda, lespedeza, crimson 
clover, white Dutch clover, hop 
clover, Dallis grass, and some of 
the damp soils have meadow fes- 
cue. I am getting a good start of 
kudzu and sericea for both hay and 
part-time pasture. 

I think it is as pleasant and as 
profitable continually to rotate pas- 
tures as cultivated crop lands. It’s 
better for the land and for the dif- 
ferent crops and grasses. Fertilizing 
the crops also fertilizes the pastures. 
Four B’s must be kept out of the 
pastures: bogs, bushes, briers, bitter- 
weed. Much time may profitably be 
spent on pastures. I have been on 
this same farm 51 years, and so far 
I] have never been able to catch up 
with work that needed to be done. 

S. L. Thornton, Master Farmer, 
Hart County, Ga. 


Got Started With Little Money 


e “IF you really make an eftort, 
you can get started in the poul- 
try business without much money,” 
says Mrs. Lester DeFoor, Easta- 
nollee, Ga. Mrs. DeFoor had only 40 
mixed chickens to start with. From 
the few eggs sold, she bought 50 
high-grade baby chicks. This pur- 
chase gave her a pen of 20 purebred 
pullets the next year as a source of 
hatching eggs. Without an incubator, 
she used her mixed hens as mothers 


and succeeded in hatching around 
300 baby chicks. 

When the fine flock of uniform 
pullets were mature she sold the 
mixed hens. The income from fryers 
and mixed hens was enough to cover 
the feed bill and other expenses of 
the new flock. “And wasn’t I proud,” 
she told us, “when my chickens won 
several prizes at the county fair and 
were considered one of the best flocks 
in the county!” 


Will Expansion Affect Prices? 


ake ALL of us go to raising 
chickens, they won’t be worth 
anything,” is the general response 
one gets when talking with farmers 
about increasing their poultry flocks. 
A study of sales of chickens and eggs 
as reported by the U.S.D.A. reveals 
the absurdity of such an excuse. The 
cash income by states for 1940 is 
shown in the table. 

Actually, the cash income from 
either West Virginia, South Caro- 
lina, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
or Louisiana amounted to less than 


chickens and eggs in the United 
States. Delaware, Maryland, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, or Oklahoma pro- 
duces less than 2 per cent each while 
Virginia and Texas only produce 2.8 
and 3.6 per cent. In fact, the cash 
income for all 16 South Atlantic and 
South Central states only amounts to 
about three times as much as Penn- 
sylvania produces alone. These fig- 
ures seem to indicate that any South- 
ern state can materially expand its 
poultry industry with little fear of 
















one per cent of the cash income from affecting the market. _—_-D.. F.. King. 
State Eggs Chickens Total 
Melee aR eh ce ask srk paca sce nedianin $ 1,682,000 $5,518,000 $ 7,200,000 
aE Ae. cc uconsszaasnncancesatn 5,005,000 4,384,000 9,389,000 
Ne cs Res oa vosh cae etchsasAts 11,980,000 7,140,000 19,120,000 
West Virginia........... 4,889,000 1,039,000 5,928,000 
North Carolina... 5,705,000° 3,644,000 9,349,000 
South Carolina... 2,496,000 2,029,000 4,525,000 
GEOFEIA.....<.005200. 5,164,000 2,228,000 7,392,000 
Plorida.......:: ie 2,864,000 1,327,000 4,191,000 
ARRNUS co 2 2.1.2) 5h ssasazansanareeinaainan’ 7,219,000 3,179,000 10,398,000 
LL OY SE 6,473,000 3,213,000 9,686,000 
Alabama 3,520,000 2,601,000 6,121,000 
Mississippi 2,955,000 1,956,000 4,911,000 
1 EAS PR BCE EOEP AOE PPT EAE CT OTE 3,922,000 4,870,000 8,792,000 
Louisiana........... 2,002,000 1,892,000 3,894,000 
Oklahoma..... 7,448,000 2,744,000 10,192,000 
Texas aL Aen aes SOS 17,701,000 5,642,000 23,343,000 | 
Watal 16. stating. «5 ccccscisinsss $ 91,025,000 $ 53,406,000 $144,431,000 
Pennsylvania alone...................... $ 38,410,000 $ 13,684,000 $ 47,094,000 
TRAC ARCO Eo pascs ix vagcesonnsiesss . $449,233,000 $215,278,000 $664,511,000 
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full of free and valuable offers 
from our advertisers, from a book- 
let of major interest to hunters, on 
page 56, to razor blades, on page 
up-and-doing 
keeper will find helpful advice in 


eine pages this month are 


22. The 


Feeding 
house- free 


Practices,” 
catalogs on farm machinery 
And these 


are offered on p 


while 


age 32. 


on page 45, about cleanliness and 
disinfecting; and her husband will 
want to look on page 41 for the 
offer of a booklet on stock, “1942 


eight 


Look for the Pine 
Tree on Every Sack 


Farmers desiring pure Deltapine 12 
(D.&P.L.12) are warned that Delta- 
pine 12 seed can only be purchased 
from Delta & Pine Land Company, 
or from duly authorized and licensed 


dealers. 


shipped from Scott, Mississippi, in 
even-running 100-pound cotton bags, 
plainly marked with our trade mark 
as is shown below. 





All seed sold by us will be 
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WARNING! Last Year’s Supply 
of Seed Sold Out In 60 Days! 


With two successful seasons behind it, Deltapine 
12 (D. & P. L. 12) continues to pile up such im- 
pressive records that it is today the most dis- 
cussed and widely publicized variety in the whole 
South. Distinguished by its productiveness, its 
high gin turnout, its excellent staple and its ability to 
produce a crop under adverse soil and weather conditions, 
it is no wonder that Deltapine 12 planting seed are in 
greater demand than any other variety. 








To meet this demand, another record breaking crop 
of Deltapine 12 cotton is being harvested from 
carefully inspected fields on our own plentation 
comprising about 10,000 acres, planted to cotton 
where the 5-year average yield of Deltapine 12 and 
its famous predecessor, D. & P. L. 11-A, is 649 Ibs. of lint 
cotton per acre. Thus you are assured of the highest 
quality of seed, originated, tested and grown on our own 
properties where no other variety is planted or ginned. 


We suggest that you place your order now. 
Orders will be accepted in accordance with date 
of receipt. By placing your order now you can 
be assured of an ample supply of the famous 
DELTAPINE 12 seed. No matter where you live, 
let us send you the Experiment Station records, then you 
be the judge! 


Write for Literature and Price List 


Delta & Pine Land Co. 


Originators and Breeders 


SCOTT, MISSISSIPPI 




















the bulletin, “Three Important are only a few of the interesting 
Steps to Good Sausage,” men- offers of our advertisers this 
tioned on page 65, and in another — month. 
—A— —H— —P— 
Advertiser Page Advertiser Page Advertiser Page 
Adlerika Company 54 Hulman and Company Plymouth Division, 
A. C. Spark Plug (Clabber Girl) . 48 Chrysler Corp. 5 
Division, G.M.C. 27 Pratt Food Company 61 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 32 —I— “‘Prestone’’ Anti-Freeze 15 
; Se 7 *p 2a ai ing €¢ ns 9 
*American Memorial Co. 48 “International Typewriter Progress Tailoring Company 21 
American Telephone and Hechanze 50 Q 
Telegraph Company 57 *] eee 3 5 a. sig 
iternational Memorial Co. 41 
*B. F. Avery & Sons Co. 35 al marital <9 *Quaker Oats Company 
B P| ae (Ful-O-Pep) Pa: | 
ee r r Quaker Oats Company 
*Baltimore Fireworks Co. 54 James Quilt Shop............ 48 (Quaker Oats) 49 
Borden Company >: ee pa ae Quaker State Oil 
Bristol-Myers Company eee " a Refining Corp. 36 
(Sal Hepatica) 26 Kristee Products Company. . 21 _R- 
Burrell-Dugger Company K.R.O. Company 50 : 7 
(Don Sung) : 58 *R.C.A, Mfg. Company 53 
—L— Reliable Remnant Company 16 
—C— ‘ om Remington Arms Co., Ine. 17 
Calotabs Company 49 —— & ee 45 Remnant Shop 56 
*J. I. Case Company 20 rhe Sees rats aoe aaa ; J. Reynolds Tobaceo Co. 24 
Centaur Company Ba ea ia ARERRY: 46 *Rumford Chemical Works 56 
, (iletoners Castoris) el Liggett & Myers Tobacco —S— 
Champion Spark Plug Co. 57 ; Se eae ta ¥ 2 ks e 
Clyde Collins, Ine. 65 an eee me Dr, Salsbury’s Laboratories 58 
College Of Swedish Massage. 30 ally Mil 3 Omp ay > *R. Schiffman Company 54 
Couch Bros. Mfg. Co. . 65 Loew's Ine, (M.G.M.) 4 Scholl Mfg. Company 48 
Crown Overall Mfg. Co. 54 Lucky Heart Laboratories 30 *Silberman Fur Corp. 41 
Sinclair Refining Co. 10 
DO —M— Sir Walter Photo Service 56 
*“Deere & Company 16 ‘Majestic Mfg. Company.. 52 J. Allen Smith & Co. 
Delta & Pine Land Company 61 *Mantle Lamp Company 50 (White Lily Flour) 52 
Dixie Mfg. Company 31 Memphis Mail Order House... 54 *Southern Art Stone Co. 30 
E. *Mentholatum Company 54 Spencer Fireworks be d= He 
Pai *Minneapolis-Moline Power *Stendard Milling Company. . 58 
Early & Daniel Company 60 Implement Company 2 *Stonefield Corp. 48 
Electric Auto-Lite Co. . A 18 Mishawaka Rubber & Studebaker Corp. (Cars) 39 
eo ae Co. Woolen Mfg. Company Ast) —T— 
eee, Se » 96 Monticello Drug Co. (666)... 48 « 5 
mani ’ 9 ere ad ‘ The Traco Division 4 
*Empire Monument Company.. 2 Morton Salt Company . 67 spaylor Bedding & Mfg. 
*Enterprise Mfg. Company 65 “Motor Wheel Corp. "a 
Eveready Flashlights & ries 5 ‘ompany : 
(Duo-Therm) Fore Tintz Co n 48 
Batteries iss ON em Se” Rewane ie c 48 cy ompany 
Oey eae yers jersey Tobaceo By-Products & 
a Myers-Sherman Company 30 Chemical Corp. . 61 
Ferguson-Sherman Mfg. N = 
Corp. 28 iis sai a we re 
"Firestone Tire & Rubber Co... 6 *Nacor Medicine Company m4 4 Bs prior pier ge = 
Ford Motor Company 13, 23 *Nashville Auto-Diesel Schoc: 56 RAR VER SES se zs 
"Frontier Asthma Company. 46 National Carbon Co.... 15, 55 Corp. eee 
*Furst-MeNess Company ..... 5 *Nuational Cottonseed —-Vv— 
a Products Ass’n . 41. Valmor Products Co. : 49 
> — Vick Chemical Company 42 
General Foods Corp. Oo— 
(Calumet) . 52 —w— 
*General Motors Acceptance *Oliver Farm Equipment 
Corp. 4 ee Company . 22 Westclox Div., Gen, Time 
wig Motors ‘Truck *Owensboro Ditcher & Insts, Coro: . ; 30 
‘oach ~Div., G.M.C. 14 Grader Company , 65 Willard Storage ‘Battery Co. 37 
Teppe re Studios . 50 Wilson Chemical Company 55 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Ga: 21 = “Winchester Repeating a 
"J. H. Guild Company 23 Arms Company 56 
Gulf Oil Corp. -ee.eee 19 *E. BR. Partridge, Inc. ‘and ae Winchester Repeating Arms 
Peters Cartridge Division 38 Co. (Flashlight Batteries). 25 
i Picture Ring Company 49 *Witte Engine Works . 40 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Co.... 50 Pinex Company +a Be 
Hastings Mfg. Company 29 *Fayette R. Plumb, Ine...... 55 —Y— 
Dr. Hess & Clark, Ine. 60 Plough Ine., (Penetro) 50 W. F. Young, Inc. ie 40 


*These advertisers offer free samples, booklets or 


information, 


fThese advertisers make a nominal charge for theirspecial offers. Refer to their advertisements. 





Fence for 
(From page 41) — material at 100 


degrees F for an hour or so is appar- 
ently the best farm method. At Cal- 
houn, La., posts of loblolly pine 
treated this way had shown a replace- 
ment requirement of only about 50 
per cent after 15 to 17 years. 

If the painting method is pre- 
ferred, it will be best to use carbo- 
lineum. These posts will not last 
as many years, but the cost per year 
of service is less with white oak, 
white walnut, red oak, honey locust, 
ironwood, hickory, and white elm. 

Treatment with zinc chloride by 
the so-called tire-tube method is very 
simple and effective, if done im- 


Livestock 


mediately after the timber is cut. 
This is an economical method. In- 
structions for treating posts in this 
manner will be furnished on request. 


Some of the better woods will last 
longer untreated than many of the 
poorer ones that have received the 
best treatment available to farmers. 
Where one has low-quality post tim- 
ber on the place, he will want to treat 
it and use it. 

Editor's Note.—lf there are other features 
of this subject about which readers would 
like to have information, send your in- 
quiries to Mr. Lassetter and he will dis- 
cuss the topics in later articles. “Choice of 
Wire Fencing” will be his December subject. 


Next Month and Later 


Let's Feed More Peanut and Cottonseed 
Meal—By J. C. Grimes. 

J. T. Roberts, a Good Farmer—By H. P. 
Stuckey. 


Are These Answers Right or Wrong? 
Know” 


“The Most 
Contest Letters. 
Cash From the Trap-Line. 


Useful 


Person I 





The Story of Johnny Appleseed—By 
H. O. Coffey. 

What’s New for Christmas—By Mary 
Autrey. 

Christmas Gifts You Can Make—By 


Betty Jones. 
Foods for Christmas 
Bess M. Rowe. 
Joy Along the 
Alice Hegan Rice. 


Entertaining—By 


Happiness Road—By 


On M pale a BACK 


MORE EGGS 


We guarantee this famous, old 
reliable Pratts Poultry Regulator 
to start more eggs coming in just 
15 short days x or we refund 
your money. Regulator contains 
“Trace Elements,” . . . Nature’s 
food from the earth crust, ... on 
which production, ... growth, ... 
life itself may depend. See your 
dealer today or send $1.00 with 
your name and address for liberal 
trial supply postpaid. 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
Dept. 340, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ss* REGULATOR 


HELPS HENS LAY 



















“BRED TO 
GROW” 


FOR PROFITABLE 


BROILER RAISING 
Hall’s Barred Halleross—the Sevseme 
with broiler raisers for years—BR 
for LIVEABILITY, VIGOR, = 
RAPIDITY OF GROWTH—will de- 
velop into HEAVY-MEATED, PROF- 
ITABLE BROILERS. 

All chicks from Pullorum Free 
Stock by official State agglu- 
tination test, shipped prepaid 
and guaranteed 100% live 
delivery. Order Yours Today. 
HALL BROS. HATCHERY, INC, 
Box 10, Wallingford, Conn, 

















WELL BRED from WELL BREEDERS 

















CHICKS cise so ows 


They must live for 30 days or your money 

back on every one lost. 330 Pedigreed—sired 
te ri Pullets 9c 

winter and spring hatches. Save up, 2 $s 


Pop- 
ow prices F 


7-4D, 


is. Color catalog an 
e Rucker’ re SMPERIAL Breeding Farm, Route 
Ottu umwa, fo 









NEW 1942 BOOK 
ON EGG PROFITS! 


Ways to help boost egg 
production, now when 
Uncle Sam is your best customer! How to Save 
up to 15% to 20% Feeding for Egg Produc- 
tion with the famous Ful-O-Pep Plan. Chap- 
ters on Grit, Housing, Feeding, Disease, etc., 32 
pages well illustrated. A gold-mine of interest- 
ing and profitable information. For your free 
copy write to 


THE QUAKER OATS CO.,DEPT.K-12, CHICAGO 





== ovR —— 
“Cap-Brush" Applicator 
makes “BLACK LEAF 40% 


ust 
DASH 1s FEATHERS .. WOO “MUCH FARTHER 


OR SPREAD ON ROOSTS 























BLUE RIBBON CHICKS 


Thousands hatched weekly. 
The finest we have ever pro- 


duced — write postcard for 
free descriptive circular and 
prices. 


BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY 
210 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 














A Surplus prod- 
ucts can always 
be disposed of 
thru The Classi- 
fied Ads. 


Mail your order NOW for 
the DECEMBER issue 


Turn to classified section for rates 





Your ad would be set in this style type ang would 
appear under an appropriate heading. Look over the 
classified section and note the different headings 
used. Our large volume is proof of results. 
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GA.-ALA.-FLA. EDITION ¢¢ W P 99 ALL FIVE EDITIONS 
10c a word $10 per inch here Progressive Farmeis Buy and Sell 45c a word $45 per inch 
Circulation 201,424 MAIL ADS TO THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, BIRMINGHAM, ALA, Circulation 992,015 
Kentucky-Tennessee Edition—9c a word, $9.00 per inch; circulation 161,140. 


. Mississippi-Arkansas-Louisiana Edition—10c a word, $10.00 per inch; circulation 197,237. 
Carolinas-Virginia Edition—13c a word, $13.00 per inch; circulation 234,585. Texas Edition—10c a word, $10.00 per inch; circulation’ 197,629. 








Strawberries Nursery Stock Cotton 


NOVEMBER Strawberries State inspected, new ground grown: R O S E S — 1 0 F @ R $ 1 W A R N I N G 


Yellows-free strain Blakemore Klondyke, Missionary, 















Dunlap, Aroma, Dorsett 100, 70e; 250, $1.00; 500, FREE—Climbing Paul Scarlet or Talisman, if order : 1 ‘ 
$1.5 ( 2.50; 10,000, $20.00. Premier, i received within 10 days! For the ogg a th Ww * have we been 
j a e Oo supply e demanc or 
ee tT te Send only $1 for 10 EVERBLOOMING, 2-year 2 Pr 
fp os 









90c; 2 50 $1 500, $2.75; 
Yo tect -10, $1.00; 


x eee ne plants. Shipped freshly dug. GUARAN- SUMMEROUR’S 


you in planting condition. 


‘Want LOADS of cut flowers! HI-BRED COTTON SEED 





rbearing 
Ou. Soysenberri 











































25, § ; 100, $6.00. Shelby Plant Farms, Memphis, folder—send now! Want LOADS of cut flowers ? 
Tennessee. Then plant TYLER roses—send $1 NOW ~~ ed 4 ‘“ , 
- oe A ar . aay fin: eae <n gee eee 7 11s season the demand tor this modern, 
_ Strawberry Plants — Certified Missionary, Klondyke, iYTEX ROSE NURSERIES Ceresan treated, longer-staple improvement 
Klonmore, Fairmore, Blakemore, grown on new land, tox 532 P Tyler, Texas pay zg Se per rcs . Angers 
white roots, moss packed. Prepaid 250, $1.00: 500, _ ssloaciiad eedals eee on our famous high-linting Half & Half will 
$1.50. Express collect—1,000, $2.00; 5,000, $9.00; 10, Fruit Trees, Berry Plants, Ornamentals, for Fall be even greater, with a smaller supply in- 
ed 4 50. iat faction guaranteed. Romines Plant Planting. Complete line fruit and nut trees; blueberry, dicated. So— 
arm, Dayton, Tennessee, juysepberry, strawberry, raspberry, grape, asparagus neene ay a +. , 
First. Cl M Yell - Bl As a plants; flowering shrubs, shade trees, evergreens, One GET YOUR ORDER IN EARLY 
fers ass = Missionary, ellow ree jwakemore, of America’s leading Nurseries selling direct with 75 if , , i ig 7 
“v4 3 Ps e1 hie @ Co 8 - 8 § s ‘ if you expect to lant this high-producing cotton 
Klondyke, Aroma Strawberry Plants—500, $1.50; 1,000, years’ experience guarantees satisfaction, Send for free : " in 1942. Write . 
$2.50, prepaid. Cupp Plant Co,, Cullman, Ala. catalogue. sountiful Ridge Nurseries, Box W111, 
? : ; 2 Princess Anne, Maryland. > y 
Missionary, Klonmore (B.K. 630), Klondyke and - ; B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED CO. 
Yellow Free Blakemore Strawberry Plants. Write for Pansy Plant Mastodon Jumbos——-grown from Steele's Kan 
prices. H.R. McUmber, Greenfield, Tenn. Seeds —— the finest strain known. Rich. vivid colors. BOX 21, NORCROSS, GA. 
ee 3 — Earliest bloomers. Gigantic flowers up to 4 inches and Producers of high-linting, Profitable Cotton Seed 
Genuine Missionary Strawberry Plants. Letter. Plants d and guaranteed by our 26 years ‘ for Over 30 Years. 
thousand; Yellowfree Blakemores and Aromas, of Pansy Specializat Send Now for Free descriptive © —————__ 2 f : 
Hinkle Plant Farm, Cullman, Ala. Circular and Price List. Hill Top Gardens, Box P, Broome’s Ninety Day Prolific is making more cot- 
Purcellville, Virginia. ton under bol!-weevil conditions n other varieties 
waar aa Aroma, oT ee Seed delinted, Ceresan treated, Lowest priced. Write 
Dunlaps, $2.00 thousand, soys , Fruit Trees and Ornamental Plant Material in a large = for valuable information. Stone Mountain Seed Co., 
Santher, Harrison, Tenn. assortment of varieties and sizes, offered by Virginia's Danielsville, Georgia. 
212 Acres. 5-room house, electricity, paved highway; z : e ; ee eee : Largest Growers. Write for Free Copy 44-Page Plant- packs 
$3,750 cash. Rhodes Realty, Fors yth, Georgia. Strawberry Plants--Klondyke, Blakemore, Missionary, ine Guide and New Low Price List. | Waynesboro 
nat ees 1,000, $1.50. Honest count. Will Basham. Alma, Ark. Nurseries, Waynesboro, Virginia. : S ; 
Alabama : g Camellia Japonicas—-Four plants, 1-year, for $2.25, : : 7 . 
1.200-Acre Plantation, 10 miles south of Livingston; postpaid. Also write us for free catalog of fruits and T #4 
ornamental plants. Fruitland Nurseries, Sox = 910-C, D. & P. I: No. 12 





12-room, 2-story frame dwelling, & baths, electricity, 


Augusta, Georgia 



































barn 40°x60', 12 tenant houses, buildings have brick ene , De ETO DEDATC 
foundations Soil mostly sandy loam on red ie If ee: SI IRC Bos, E\ ERGREENS! = ae Sc, aes ae enue: ae In my opinion, the greatest strain of Delta 
interested investigate property and make an offer. Ida Lindley Nurseries, Greensboro, | North Carolina. is >: . mes 7 44 ) s 
Lee, Route 1, Box 43, Livingston, Ala. xUARANTEED TO LIVE! offering first-class Peach trees at remarkably low prices. Pine cotton ever developed. 40 to 42 per 
—- Sonne ees > se Write for information, stating how many you are inter- cent lint, 1 1/16-inch staple, and strongly 
‘ . Very cant that you buy from this ad is GU. parert disease-resistant z 
Georgia TEED TO LIVE and leaf out or WE R pichichcaipeady = eke erRSaaes 
. : . . ) a do to § his arantee to = 2 ~ : ‘ 
Ss fg a gg: ee aga re ee ee: ‘is SAIL Soa have to' dot get Ontets aan Can S posspuaties: ee re eoveromen papected, All nmiy sé ed are delinted, graded, ceresan- 
si ccd sich aaa s notify us by June 1, 1942 of any plants that fail to pice ak lappa areas een ae hy Fiend, T. Me treated, packed in new 100-pound cotton 
Pas live and leaf out. Lowest Prices-—Finest Stock. You ieeas suggestions. rite Story = ' iia ans bags. and State-certified for purity and 
Louisiana take no risk at all. We not only guarantee every pose pre Deen fine a = a ae ae germination. 
See The Highlands of Louisiana where land can be ving bons pine ETE SATISF ACTION Grape Vines Muscadine (Seuppernong Type) 33 
bought on terms like rent. Descriptive book sent upon GUARANTEE . > varieties, including latest from Georgia Experiment Sta- oe eee ee aE, Paeny Snee 
request. Long-Bell Farm Land Corporation, 876 R. A. OR YOUR MONEY BAC tion. Write for catalog. Seott's Vineyard, Co neord, Ga. Vrite for descriptive circular and prices. 
Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. se = : Z es ae 
—  oarenmees SEND YOUR ORDER naa; Thin-shell Black Walnuts Rapid “growers, beautiful 
Texas 2-YEAR OLD: FIELD GROWN ROSES—Re shades; hear 2nd year. Nuts large, easily cracked. Bs ba DEOSS 
7 Shell, White Radiance, Ami Quinard, Bria Catalog free. Corsicana Nurser) Cor bangs Texas. 
Southeast Texas Choice Unimproved Cutover Lands Betty Uprichard, Chas. K. Douglas, Cuba, Caledonia, - “ - ——$$_____. SOSO MISSISSIPPI. 
in Hardin, Jasper, Orange, Tyler, Newton, Sabine, and Dainty Bess, Etoile de France, E. G. Hill, Druschki, Peach Trees, Grape Vines—Leading varieties, $55.00 i 
San Augustine Counties. in the diversified farming belt Hadley, J. L. Mock, Victoria, Lady Hillingdon, thousand, $6.00 hundred. Plum, Apricot, Apple, 2¢ 
where crop failures are unknown. Join the Back-to-the- Luxembourg, Margaret McGredy, Mrs. Charles Bell, higher. Riverdale Nurseries, Riverdale, Georgia. 
farm movement and live at home. For prices. terms Mrs. E. P. Thom. Padre, Pres. Heover, Paul Neyron. pas se sales Ginseng 
location, ete., write H. M. Richter, Petroleum Building, Pink Pearl, Roslyn, Sunburst, Sensation, Talisman. Karly bearing Pape spshell “Pecan and Fruit. “Trees, . — ae iE. gE eu 
Houston, Texas. RABY ROSES (Polyanthas)—Lafayette, Ellen Poul Berries, ete. Catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, Grow Ginseng. Chinese paying $12 pound. Particu- 
olden Salmon, eile CLIMB- Lumberton, Mississippi. aes Beeds Dime. Tallmadge, 1919 Bonsalla, Los 
Angeles. 








son, Cecile Brunner 
ING) ROSES” iy man, Pres. r Paul's - — anes 


Hoov 
EGETABLE PLA TS Scarlet, Ame Beauty, ALL 2-YE ‘AR. FIELD- Kose Bushes-—World’s Best—Hints on Care and Cul- 
GROWN ROSE “RUSHES Each 19¢ ture, Free illustrated catalog. MeClung Bros. Rose G - 
yrass 




















































me _gint " : ans Nursery, Tyler, Texas 
. _— a. ‘Cc 5 : S-—Spirea. Vi wuttei, Spire } y, Ts . ; ; - : 
FROSTPROOF CABBAGE PLANTS PQWERING SHRUBS Soiree: Yan Houttel. spiren | SUSE: TTT ——____tucteaned and Tested Dallas Grass Seed, first quality 
Bush Honeysuckle (red white pink) Red Bud. Peach Trees 5c; 200 acres growing tre ees; Plants. ind priced right. Cloyd Nutt, Safford, Ala. 
Now Ready: Copenhagen Market, Golden Acre, Golden Bell. Forsythia, Red Ozier Dogwood, Silky Send catalog; Salesman wanted. Baker Nurse ries, Hig- ae 
Ferry’s Round Dutch, Stein's Early Flat Duteh, Dogwood, Pink Deutzia, White Deutzia, Tamarix, ginson, Arkansas. Lespedeza 
Charleston Waketield, Early Jersey Waketield. Weigela, Hardy Hibiscus, Spirea oles a, White - ——- ses pe Z 
Postpaid—-200, 50e; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50. Flowering Dogwood, Vitex, Sweet umac, Heaven Roses ‘ The Laspodesn seo i is 'Marehv i omer e Write 
. . ¢ Tree. PRICES ON ALL FLOWE RING SHRU BS— . = ° . P eee or for prices tega ( arshville 5 
Express Collect, $1.00 er thousand. ¢ p ; “ tose Garden-20 fine everblooming varieties. One AO Bs le: Ee Seale Mle SRLS bites GO afi 
ss is ” : : 2 to 3 ft. size, each 19¢; 3 to 4 ft. size, each 30¢. each, all colors, postpaid $5.00 Evergreen Gardens, 
If interested in quantity prices, write NS — Euonymous Japonica, Abelia, Nan- Box 82, Grace, Miss. Lupine 
va if Ligustrum, Arizona Cypress, Italian ee a gr Re 
VICKERS PLANT FARMS Cypress, *yramidal Arborvitae Golden Arborvitae, =-Blug Bagg i i nM —— ee tee “ae 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi. a serra. Lantern, © totes or aaeee. 3 Rose seeder. 8 cents pound. Goods Seed Farm, Cordele, 
— - Marie. ns ; - 2- Gécrois 
Charleston, Jersey Wakefield, Copenhagen, Flat Dutch year Field Grown Plants Each 29¢ SON Gr. 
and All Head Early Cabbage Plants. Blue Stem and = j4yjooR RIVER PRIVET HEDGE PLANTS— y 
Georgia Heading Collard Plants—-250, 45¢; 500, 65¢; PRICES—2 to 3 ft. size 10 for 70e PAS si URE G R. ASSES AND Oats 
Coker’s Victorgrain Oats—Recleaned, tested, 90% 





1,000, $1.00. White and Yellow Bermuda Onion Plants 25 for $1.60; 50 for $3.20; 100 for $5.50. aa . x 
prepaid—500, $1 1,000, $2.00 or lots of S.000 de- PEACH TRE Elberta, Arp Beauty irly Elberta, CLOVER SEEDS— germination—$1.25 per bushel in new 5-bushel bags. 
livered by express 90. Valdosta Plant Co., Men- Lats Pitas B. Wheaten, Georg ae lappy. Mamie Hinton & Company, Reynolds, Georgiz 



















































», Alat ® : na : = = 
pe: Sraamie 53 leaner pees toss, Indian Cling, Chinese Cling, Red Bird. Dallis (Domestic and Imported), Carpet ae 
25 Million Copenhagen Market Cabbage Plants for PRICES—? to 3 ft. size Each 17¢ inane ‘ p ee Me rpet, ’ Texas Red Kust Proof Seed Oats, hea and re cleaned, 
November delivery. Grown in rows and cultivated from 3 to 4 ft., 20c; 4 to 5 ft., 28; 5 to G6 ft., 39e. Rye or Winter Grass, also White Dutch, 60c per bushel. Ramsey Farms, Quitman, Georgia. 
seeds free from “‘black rot’’ (Bacterium campestre). Searing size 79¢ > . : ares ‘ oe 
Wire or write for samples and prices f.o.b. here or de- priya TREES » mos: Persian (alone or in mixtures), Black Medic, AQ: 
a aa : : su} REES -—— Opata, Burbank, Black Beauty, Pe CYR - . ay ~ | s 
livered by truck. Shipping capaci 0,000 daily. J. DER Ranati ca AMMakEnn; oMicoa, ANUNGRUte, Bix Alfalfa, California Hulled and Early Giant Pasture Mixture 
. oune ompany, y rankiin, ginia. pet He - * 7 ° ° oOo compiy with re AAs arm program use our ove: 
P. Couneill ny. Frankl in Nee. Cote ails Deen ‘chetied Sue ‘ \ i : T ly with the AAA f Clover 
Frostproof Cabbage Plants 75e thousand; Round PRICES--2 to 3 ft. size.” Each 18¢ nhulled Bur Clover, Melilotus Indica, Pasture Mixture containing in equal amount White 
DUE Tidenhaten’ Merion Market, Charleston and 3 to 4 ft., 220: 4 to 5 ft., 82; 5 to 6 ft., dle Common, Hungarion, Hairy Vetch. Also + Dutch, Forsien, Red and Risch Modis a: S02.00 per or 
ca y or a i » $ . . _ » > ° . me Also allis grass domestic gro 9. 4 
Barly Jersey. White Bermuda Onion, Plants. $1.00 pErAR TRE Kieffer, Garber, Bartlett. Pineapple, Mixed Peas and Vetches, Winter Peas. Carpet sstic grown) $18.00 per ewt. Write for 
thousand. Satisfac tion guaranteed. Wholesale Plant Keonce, Early Harvest, Sugar. PRICES—2 3 nniean Sir ainvané Gilavanie. ised: Comnatie 
Quitman, Georgia. ze, 29e; 3 to 4 ft., 39¢; 4 to 5 ft., ! Bunkie, 5 




















Write for prices. Fall Catalog Free! = -——~— 





and Collard Plants—-Now ready. All lead- 





































































$1 10 M lot : ‘o Pl and APRICOT TREES—Same arifeR: as plum. 

rieties $1.00 per 1,060, arglobe Tomato ants, = ‘. : peas 

$1.50 per 1,000. Write for prices on large quantities. Cats re Gannbell's Dene d meen ay Nine pag n nase Tobacco 

P. VD. Fulwood, Tifton, Georgia. field grown vines. Price ._ Each ike. REUTER SEED CO. INC. BELL’S CERTIFIED TOBACCO SEED 

C.0.D. Fall Cabbage and Collard Plants—Leading MIGS — ; , . schi . . ‘ 2 
Rant atios. 500, ihe: LO 00, $1. 00: 5.0 00. S tcoa FIGS Magnets. Br wn Turkey Teghia Each 18¢, NEW ORLEANS, LA. Grown from best improved strains. All seeds grown 
plants, prompt service, safe delivery guaranteed. Pied- WE PAY ALL THE POSTAGE! by me in separate fields; inspected and bagged; 
mont Plant Co., » Alba Georgia. Remember, satisfaction is guaranteed or your money 2 pea tae ano Makan ach nasty especially selected 
as a back. Send your order now so that it will reach us me a, ie STRERAG, aE aaa imme ogee | ae or cigarette type and heavy yields. 

Cabbage Plants—Millions | large fresh extra early before October 20th and get plants that are GUAR- Fulsrein Gate. Rye: Coker Strain, Fulerein Gets, sr inceren AMOUNT BELL'S IMPROVED GOLD 
Jersey and Charleston Wakefields. ©€.0. Se thou- ANTEED TO LIV State when you want your Abruzzi Kye, Redhart Wheat. Also Beardless Barley. DOLLAR—1 ounce, $1.00: 1 pound, $12.00 
sand, Satisfaction guaranteed. Stokes Piant Co., Fitz- order shipped, now or later ' Market strong. Buy now. Shuler-Smoak, Orangeburg, at eee Dp J mad 
geteid. Georgia. —— - — RUSH YOUR ORDER TODAY! pessoas WHITE STEM ORINOCO STRAIN 1 . 
Cabbage Plants—Extra Early Jersey, Charleston and si ; cit ~ Recleaned Hundred Bushel and Appler Seed Oats— BONANZA STRAIN — 

Flat Dutch——500 for cents, 1,000 for 90 cents, post- NAUGHTON FARMS, INC 60 cents bushel. Blue Stem Wheat $1.50 bushel. UC NC ERTIFIED MAMMOTH GOLD 

paid. 5,000 for $3.75, express. Titts Plant Co., Fitz- . - . ee. ae } Seed Farms ale, G rig IN § LOW MAMMOTH 

Raruid: Georeia Dept. 7-P SVacahachie Tosa Goods Seed Farms, Cordele, Georgia. TR: 3 and YE 1A ¢ 
a ] . FoR axahachie, s. é at Bie Shs sal : 3 Gasen from Coker's. 

C.0.D, Fresh Grown Lookout Mountain Cabbage, One of World’s Largest Mail Order Nurseries! Hardired Wheat, ‘$1. Vi ictorgrain Oats, $1.: 1 Ounce 50ce—1 Pound $6.00. 

Onion, Tomato and Collard Plants—500, 50c; 1,000, 90e, 9 ~~ * , 7 arecn\ acme srain Oats. 85e, Ralph 8. Collier, Comer, G All seed srown under rules and regulations of N. C. 
Dorris Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. American Arborvitae—-Look—Fastgrowing 6- to 8- —_ ’ . ee Crop Improvement Association. 
es ere “pacity . th seedlings ake beautiful reh and window = 
inch seedlings soon make beautiful poreh and windov ; Clov er Cc. £. 


Winter Heading Cabbage and Collards - 500. 60c; jhoxes, everlasting screens and windbreaks. No Py. 
10 $7.50, Evergreen Crimson Clover, 12%c pound; Red Clover, 17%c; Route 1, Rocky Mount, North Carolina. 


1,000, $1.00. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. checks accepted 
Michaels Grass, 10¢. ‘ellent quality. R. P. Stegall — 


Gardens, Box 8&2, ace, Miss. } , ta ae sceekasanianme oo al 

BERR PLANTS =~ ‘ _ es cee yet a ee - €o., Marshville, N.C. The best Tobacco Seed that grow.’ Selected for the 
g We sell on the Installment Plan, Best Varieties Peach . oe South. Direct from grower. I have the following va- 

Apple Trees, low as 5c; Grapevines, 3c; Shrubs; 10¢; rieties pure as can be had: Huggins Improved, Jamaica 

re Yirgini i Leaf, Yellow Mammoth, 


hedg 






































and ; 
Free Catalogue Strawberries, Boysenberries, Young- Evergreens, 25¢ eds and Plants. atalog Free. Cotton Wrapper, Virginia Bright i E 
berries, Fruits, Kudzu, Shelby Plant Farms, Memphis, Benton County Nursery, Box 509, Rogers, Ark. WANT MORE PROFIT FROM YOUR COTTON? W oer TN oR PALABRAS ~—. rey Gold Pee 
Tennessee ™ ‘ERECAN _TRR . TERS: nates and Mammoth Gold. ne year from Coker. (led + 
eS a scesieaeeeenensiamencmmeiniets Sell Fruit Trees—Farmers and others wanted to sell CERESAN ngeeiigdoeny ay 5 1 gh wsggellnny Ag stl treated, tested—60¢ ounze $6.00 , pound. F. W. Hug- 
Fruit a rname q 8 sood side line - ore more promt every Foar: AAake nee sins, Re ute ! Fa. pwmevill ae 
Strawberries PUL sot Arnemenies eeees, tend ete Nee. eres chia mateetion: ‘lack iar'the CERESAN Seed Treat, ‘#18 Route 5, Fayemeville, N. ¢ eee 
nent Job. Ask for particulars. Concord Nurseries. Dept. ment Stamp or Tag when you buy. CERESAN re- MC Ss NOR’ TH Cc AROL INA G ROWN, TOB: Acco 
ae Sirs » P > 25, Cc , seorgis Sta j a 3 vy. us } n 
Ideal Strawnerry Garden—Strong crowns, quick cash ) oneord, Georgia duces seed rotting and sore-shin;: gives better stands. S enty CARGEINA 6 } es ee 


iatrfar % Whe ata aoe — z Ss 
Fairfax, Catskills, Late Giants. 60¢ often from less seed; reduces certain seed-borne Virginia Bright Leaf and other leading varieties, 























crop——Dorsetts, 
hundred; $5.00 sand. Mrs. 7, N. Johns, ri P EC AN TREES Vigorous budded trees from the 4 ps “ a ‘ a “ 
Georg ‘ vuquassd Are W. NL donne, Odum, South’s pioneer pecan nurseries. Pecan trees will diseases; generally increases yields, | Recommended 50e ounce. Moss’s 400 Best Cigarette Tobacco that 
a —_———— - —— diversify your farm income Write for free 1942 in every cotton state! Write today for free Cotton grows, $1.00 ounce, $10.00 pound. Postpaid. Cash 

Strawberry Plants Improved Slontytee, Missionary, Planter’s Guide, in colors, « secans. fruits Pamphlet and list of breeders supplying CERESAN- with order. W. B. MOSS, Varina, N. C. 
Blakemore—-$1.75 thousand, 500, 00. Large, thrifty and ornamentals. , treated seed. 

s ro livery ”) TON" "I Dek 73 » . > 

plants. Prompt delivery. ’Macon rs ‘awthon, Alma, Ark, WIGHT NURSERIES Box | Georgia. RAYER-SEMESAN COMPANY Wilmington. Del. Vetch 

Certified Blakemore Strawberry Plants — 500, 90¢; - anaad —- oon — . 
1,000, $1.50, postpaid. Minnie Stalvey, Route 3, Pink Dogwood—Double Flowering Peaches Write Small Gins for experimental and cotton improvement Vetch 35%, Coker Oats 65%, by weight, 5 cents Ib. 
Henagar, Alabema for pictures and prices. Naugher Nursery, Chase. Ala work. Porter Morrison & Son, Athens, Texas. . S. Marsh, Collinsville, Ala. - 
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Wheat 


Wheat—The Georgia Experiment Station's 
proved to be best for lower South. 

jal. 60 bushel. P ot Top 
25ce pound or $16.00 ewt. C 


Sanford 
rust proof variety, 
$1.75 arcs 100 bushels, 
White 
L. Rhyne, 


Globe Turnip Seed, 
Americus, Goorkia. 





Baby Chicks 


FECHTEL’S FAMOUS CHICKS 
U.S. APPROVED PULLORUM 


Reds, B’d., Wh. Rocks....100—$8.95 


Weekly Hatches—Write for Prices. 


SOUTHERN HATCHERIES 


Department A, Jacksonville, Fla. 

° Pullorum Tested Clover Valley 
Chicks $5.40 up. Produced by one of America’s oldest 
reliable hatcheries. Since 1906 a leader in high quality, 
fast moneymaking chicks. Play safe with your invest- 
ment — give us a trial order. All leading breeds. Get 





U. S. Approved 





low prices, Free Catalog, 14-day protection and 95% 
sex accuracy guarantees, Clover Valley Poultry Farm, 
Box 24-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 





Don't pass up the 
War to make big 
wants you to raise 


greatest opportunity since the World 
profits out of poultry. Government 
more chickens for broilers and layers. 
Do your bit by keeping the brooder going. Davis chicks 
will enable you to make more profits by raising more 
chicks. Write today for catalogue, prices and early de- 
livery dates. Davis Poultry Farm, Route 16, Ramsey, 
Indiana. 


ATZ’S FAMOUS CHIX 


300,000 Chix Weekly Should Enable Us to 
Give You Prompt Service. 


Barred, Buff and White Rocks, Reds, Buff 
Orpingtons, Silver Laced and White Wyan- 
dottes, Big English White Leghorns, Brown 
and Buff Leghorns, White and Buff and 
Black Minorcas: 


PRICES ARE ALWAYS RIGHT 
We urge you to get OUR Prices and Cata- 
logue in colors BEFORE buying. All Ma- 
tured Stock Bloodtested. We guarantee you 
100% Alive delivery and pay postage, also 
carry a Livability guarantee. 


We Specialize in Day Old Pullets 
and Cockerels. 


ATZ’S MAMMOTH HATCHERIES 
Department Huntingburg, Ind. 
Sieb’s F oundation 

Males down to * ig! 
Prices on Hybr i 

All Blood Teste i Super- Culled ‘anc 
High Premium Egg Records. 31 years Breeding makes 
second to none. Write for 









Amazing Fall Bargains. 

$$ Special 
£ Breeds. 
Hogan Tested for 















Sieb’s Chi Catalog and 
Special Sieb’s Hatchery, Box 1811, Lincoln, 
Illinois. 

Be Sure! Buy S High Quality Chicks if you 






I 
want livability and a ek growth in your fall broilers. 
10,000 customers annually buy Seymour Chicks. This 
fall Uncle Sam wants you to raise more chicks than ever, 
so raise a lot of fall broilers. Be patriotic and make a 
lot of extra cash. Write for catalogue and prices, 
Seymour Electric Hatchery, Box 54, Seymour, Indiana. 








our strain Bicndad aittcka! you get extra 
livability and high egg production. We 
you reasonably quick delivery of 
Can furnish Cockerels and 
s_ and free catalogue. Greens- 
Greensburg, Indiana. 


and ee see 
quick growth, 
will be able to g 
all heavy broiler br 
Pullets. Write for pric 
burg Hatchery, Box 27, 


CHICKS—FAMOUS FOR QUALITY 
AND LIVABILITY 


U.S. Approved—Pullorum Tested 
ROCKS — REDS — NEW HAMPSHIRES 
U. S. CERTIFIED WHITE 


LEGHORNS 
All from Foremost Blood Lines. 





iv 








An outstanding reputation for reliability 
assures delivery of dependable 
: chicks at all times. 


Send for our New Illustrated Folder. 


THE SOUTHLAND HATCHERY 
COLLINSVILLE, ALABAMA 


Square Deal Chicks, U. S. Approved, 
Per 100 prepaid—Leghorns, $7.25; 





Schlichtman’s 
Pullorum Tested. 











Rocks, Reds Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Minorcas, $7.§ 
Leftovers, $5.95. Pedigree sired and sexed chicks. Free 
Catalog explaining -wee replacement guarantee, 


Schlichtman Hatchery, “Appleton City, Missouri. 





U. S. Approved, Pullorum Tested, Leghorns, $5.95; 
Pullets, $10.45; Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, 


o.45 >; Pullets, $8.30; Cockere ; Heavy Assorted, 
5; Started Leghorn Pullets, 2 t weeks old, $13.9 
The White Chickery, 








Co lect; Catalog Free. Scheli 
City, Missouri. 
Heavy breeds for broilers, Leghorns for layers. Uncle 


Sam wants more poultry, so why not make extra cash 
by raising a lot of fall broilers—make extra cash by be- 
ing patriotic. Write for low chick prices and free cata- 
logue. Dubois County Hatchery, Box 670, Hunting- 
burg, Indiana. 


CHICKS! 





CHICKS! 


Thousands hatching weekly. The 
finest we have ever produced. Write 
now for free descriptive circular and 
Prices. 


BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY 


211 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Georgia 











U. S. Approved. U. S. Pullorum Tested. At cut 
rate prices. Leading breeds. Can_ furnish anytime, 
Free Catalog. Zollicker Hatchery, Harrisonville, Mo. 
~~ ieScieid 

Chicks—New Hampshire Reds our specialty. Quality 
Chieks at attractive prices. Write. Seals Feed & Sup- 
vly Co., Saint Augustine, Florida. 


Baby Chicks 

CHICKS FROM 
U. S. CERTIFIED FLOCKS 
U. S. APPROVED FLOCKS 


AA, AAA and AAAA Grades. Blood Tested 
for Pullorum. State and Government Super- 
vised. Ask your County Agent for details. 


FURNISHED IN 
AS HATCHED, PULLETS, 
or COCKERELS 


Please book early due to extreme shortage 
of baby chicks. Large Hatches Weekly. 


DIXIE HATCHERIES 
2412 Third Ave., N., Birmingham, Ala. 


Colonial Sells More Chicks than any other hatchery 
because prices, quality and service are right. Big Fall 
and Winter Hatches. Leading Breeds. U.S. Approved. 
Big Type Strains. Catalog Free. Colonial Poultry 
Farms, Cullman, Ala., Pleasant Hill, Mo. 











30, Trapnest, Pedigreed or R.O.P. Sired, 
nst loss for 4 weeks. Big fall, winter, 
Prices $5.90 hundred lower than_ last 
Catalog Free. Jim Moore, Route 


Chicks—215 
also insured aga 
spring hatches. 
year for early orders. 
7-SA, Ottumwa, Iowa. 





Largest Production Sexed Pullets and Males and 
R.O.P. Sired Chicks in Southwest! Write for Low 
Prices! R.O.P. Sires out of 232-312 Egg Hens. Cata- 
log Free, Dixie Poultry Farm, Box 106-A, Brenham, 
Texas. 





Bush’s Moneymaking AAA Chicks; 24 breeds, Sexed 
pullets. Thousands weekly. Surplus Cockerels, 
White Leghorn started pullets to 4 weeks, $19.95. 
log free. Bush Hatchery, 10-B, Clinton, Mo. 





Hardy, vigorous, Ozark-bred, 20 
Started White Leghorn pullets to 
Squaredeal 


Squaredeal Chicks, 
breeds sexed pullets. 
4 weeks $18.95. Surplus cockerels $3.85. 
Hatchery, 10-B, Springfield, Mo. 


SATILLA HATCHERY 
U. S. APPROVED—PULLORUM TESTED 
OUTSTANDING VIGOR AND 

LIVABILITY 

aig PE Live Delivery. 50 

I. Reds, Barred Rocks 
Ww h. Rocks, Wyand’ts, Orps. oo S00 
New Hamp. Reds, White Giants 4.50 
AAA English White Leghorns. 5 
Heavy Breeds Assorted. . 

SEXED CHICKS 

White Leghorn Cockerels 
AAA English.White Leghorn Baus 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes—Pullet 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes NOGA BGA 
Hampshire Pullets or Cockerels 


SATILLA HATCHERY, 
Booth’s Chicks — hardy, vigorous. Hatched to live. 


Leading breeds. Sexed. Started. Attractive prices. 
Free catalog. Booth Farms, Box 413, Clinton, Missourt, 








Waycross, Ga. 











grades, $5.00 hundred 
Winter Hatches — 
Famous Poultry 


popular breeds, Best 
than last year. Fall, 
Broiler males, 3c up. Catalog Free. 
Farms, Box 5-8B, Bethany, Mo. 


HERE’S A CHICK BUY! 
All kinds—purebreds, hybrids, or the new, sensa- 
tional feather-links at thumping low prices. Sexed 
or not sexed. Rare kinds, like Cornish, Brahmas. 
etc. 100% safe delivery everywhere. Catalog Free. 
areal HATCHERIES 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Chicks, 
lower now 





_ Box 2115 

20 Day Guaranteed Chicks; Customers Protection: also 
Pullets; Breeding Males. Bockenstette’s, R10, Sabetha, 
Kansas. 








Games 
Pure Dark Cornish Indian Game Cockerels, 
each. Robert Gardner, Locust Grove, Ga. 


$2.50 





Langshans 
Zollicker’s White Langshan Chicks. Bred for type, 
quality and large dark brown eggs for 14 years. U. S. 
Approved. U. S. Pullorum Tested. One of the_ best 
winterlayers. A leading strain. Free catalog. Elmer 
Zollicker, APA Judge, Harrisonville, Mo. 





Leghorns 
R.O.P. SIRED WHITE LEGHORNS 


From Males with Dam records of 275 to 314 
eggs with an average egg weight of 25 to 


28 ounces during first years’ lay, day old 
or started. Also heavy breeds, Catalog. 


CALHOUN’S POULTRY FARM 
MONTROSE, MISSOURI 


Triple Guaranteed Large White Leghorns. Hanson's 
300-Egg Trapnested, Pedigreed Foundation Stock. Ap- 















proved AAA Pullets, $12.95, postpaid, Free Catalog. 
Ortner Farms, Clinton, Mo. 

Big Barron English White Leghorns—AAA_ Chicks. 
$7.50; Pullets, $13.95; Cockerels, $3 90. prepaid, Two 
weeks Pullets, $18.00; four weeks, ), collect. Pedi- 


gree sired. Money-back guarantee. "Rstner’ s Hatchery, 


Deepwater, Missouri. 





Extra Large, Lopped-Comb English Leghorns. Im- 
porters direct from England. yet our Free catalog tell- 
ing about these Big 5-6% Pound Leghorns that lay like 
egg machines. Superior Hatchery, Box 2110-M, Windsor, 
Missouri. 





Hybrids 
Super ‘‘X’’ Hybrids. World’s fastest 
growing chickens. Free catalog tells about these Hybrid 
pullets and cockerels that mature 3-6 weeks earlier. 
Also, 10 varieties of high egg purebreed chicks, Superior 


Originators 





Hatchery, Box 2610-M, Windsor, Missouri. 
Turkeys 
Make Money With Turkeys. Read America’s oldest 


Learn newest methods brooding, feed- 
dressing, marketing. One 
Turkey World, Desk 216. 


turkey magazine. 
ing, confinement growing, 
year $1.00; five months 50c. 
Mount Morris, Il 


re snuine Pure Northwestern Broad ‘Breasted ‘Hens and 
Gobblers. Ready now. Thomas Brothers Turkey Ranch, 
Clover, South Carolina, 

P urebred rragansette Turkeys, 
pound. M. S. Pearson, Beatrice, 











twenty-five cents per 
Alabama. 








Incubators 
For Sale—Newtown Incubator, 10,200 capacity, bought 
new, used little, guaranteed perfect-—$300.00 or will 
exchange for grain, ete. Iva Hatchery, Iva, S. ¢ 


LIVESTOCK 


If interested in livestock raising, write Chamber of 
Commerce, Greenville, Mississippi, for booklet : “Un- 
usual Opportunity for Livestock Production.’ 


Hogs 


Berkshire and Spotted Polands. 
Harris Farms, Pelham, Georgia. 


Berkshires 


Registered Straight Nose Berkshire Pigs, 
old—$10. oo each. E. P. Moon, Wetumpka, 


Berkshires sig Type Regist ered 





6; i, 0:, 
Pigs. 


Pedigreed 





ten weeks 
Alabama. 


Soars, Gilts, Fall 








The Progressive Farmer, November 1941 





Pigs. Maplehurst Ilarm, m, South Boston, Va. 
Duroc-J erseys 
Registered Durocs—Champion Breeding. Reasonably 
priced. Huie Broth College Park, Ga. 
Hampshires 
Hampshire Boars—-Ohio State Fair Winners, Smooth 


Roller Grandsons ready for service. 
Ohio. 


Clan, Century Hi 
Ringgold Farm, Circleville, 





x 63 





Dogs 


Coon Hunters — Offer 4 year old Male Coonhounds. 
yuarantee strike, drive a coon any grounds—mountains, 
swamps, swimming water, until treed. Solid true tree 
barkers, stay with tree. Experienced hunting wild coons 
three seasons, getting limit past two. Fast, wide, 
hustling all night hunters, open trailers, extra good 
voices. Completely rabbit, fox, deer, stock broken. 
$15.00, Customer pays express. Pictures, 
reference Murray, 


mM heh trial. 
Tip Doran, 
Coon Hunters — Offer 3% -year-old Coon-Opossum 
Bitch Good size, good ears, cold nose, open trailer. 
good voice, fast. wide hunter, true at tree, stays treed 
all night. Hunts anywhere carried—hills or swamps. 
Good brood bitch of the best tree blood. Completely te 
stock, rabbit, deer broken. 12 others like her. $12.5( 
money back if not salle 








each, 10 days trial, guarantee 
fied. Customer pays express. Bank reference, picture 
furnished. CC. Robert Lewis, Hazel, Ky. 
Coon-Opossum Hunters - Have 5 completely trained 
coon-opossum bitches. Absolutely fox, rabbit, stock, 
deer broken. Strike, drive a coon any grounds until 
treed. Solid true tree barkers, stay with tree Have 
treed lots of coons-opossums last two seasons. Guaran- 
tee any one to tree coons-opossums for you. Each $12.50, 
10 days trial. Customer pays express. Pictures, Bank 


Jackson, Murray, Ky. 


guarantee. P. 








2% 


Oo. I. €. Hogs on Time. Pigs no relation. 
Originators. L. B. Silver Co., Box 53, Salem, 


Pedigreed, 
Ohio. 


- buy. Good size, 





Poland-Chinas 

DEMAND FOR HOGS MUCH BETTER 
Good breeding stock will pay much larger 
dividends. You are being offered pigs from 
Messenger’s Flash, New Style, Model Ann’s 
Pure Gold, prize winning boars from corn 
belt. We offer eight weeks old pigs from 
best sows in the breed at $10.00 each. 

ARISTOCRAT HERD, W. P. SEWELL 
Bremen, Georgia. 

Shipping Point Dawson, Georgia. 


Spotted Poland-Chinas 























Registered Spotted Poland China Hogs — Champion 
breeding. World’s largest herd. Bred Gilts, Sows, Boars, 
1 rite, Wilt rms, Hil oro, Indiana. 

g tted Pola and Ci peuae P 3, Service Boars. 
My herd was ners at South tern Fair. Clifford 
Waters, Sylvania, Georgia. 
Jerseys 


Highly Bred Jersey Cattle for Breeding Purposes—By 
imported sires, out of imported dams, with production 
Cc. 








records. Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. 
Starred Registered Jersey Bulls. Pineview Farm, 
Auburn, Alabama, 
Shorthorns 


Breed Shorthorns for profits in bout: beef and milk. 
Write for literature, breeders’ lists. Shorthorn World 
$1.90 yearly, issued twice monthly. Shorthorn Club. 7 
Dexter Park, Chicago, Ill. 





Re misters 1 also two filly 
colts -orge 





Albino 
St 





Jacks 
90 Registered Jacks. Jennets, Draft Staliions, cheap, 
Kottwitz Jack Farm, Bland, Missouri. 








Two or More Breeds 
For Sale—Registered Polled Beef Type POE BOERS 
Tested tuberculosis and Bang’s disease. Also 7 e 









and Chester Whit e Swine. Cholera immune, Chites & 
Pendlet ton, 3 Sterling z. Ky 
We offer 2 ye as well as yearlings, Aberdeen- 





Angus Bulls, 
ling Dorset Rams. 





and gilts, also year- 
Forest, Va. 











Free Holstein, Guernsey, Shorthorn or Jersey bull 
with order of 4 $13 heifers. Car lots older heifers. 
animes Cattle Cc., Dallas, Texas. 


Dogs 

Coon Hunters — Have Male 3%-year-old honestly 
trained natural born coon-opossum Hound. Guaranteed 
strike, drive coon until treed any hunting grounds 
mountains, swamps, swimming water. yood size, good 
ears, open trailer, wide, fast, hus ding s hunter, good voice, 
cold nose, constant true tree bar Experienced on old 
wise coon, able tree smartest old eran: Completely broken 
from running rabbits, stock, fox, deer. Others like him. 
$15.00 each, 10 days trial. Buyer pays express. — Ref- 
erence, picture furnishe 2 H. N. Cathcart, Hazel, Ky. 











Money Hunt eu Have 5 Silent Trailers. . Fast as 
lightning. Tree Coons, Minks, Opossums, Skunks be- 
fore they den. Hunt any grounds-——mountains, swamps, 
swimming water. Fast, hard all night hunters. Solid 
true tree barkers, stay with tree Extra good on coons. 

me every night. Guarantee any hunt- 
hunting one. Absolutely fox, rabbit, 
$15.00, 10 days trial. Customer 
Bank reference, Paul E. Jackson, 








er make money 
deer, stock broken 

pays express. Pictures, 
Murray, Kentucky. 


For Sale—4-ye old Male natural ‘born straight “Coon- 










Opossum Hound. ranteed strike, drive smartest old 
coon until treed hun ting grounds — mountains, 
swamps. Good size, , extra good voice, fast, 
wide, hustling hunte . cold nose, true at tree, 


stays treed. Absolutely it, deer, stock, fox broken, 
15 others like him. $15.99 each, 10 days trial. Buyer 
Pays express. Money guaranteed refunded if not satis- 
fied. Bank reference, picture furnished. Charlie Lewis, 
Hazel, Kentucky. 

Coon Hunters—Have five trained Coon Hounds. Three 
males, two females, four years. Tree coon in swimming 
water. Wide hunters, true trailers, solid tree dogs. 
Red Bone-Blue Tick breeding. $15.00 each. Fifteen 
days’ trial, money refunded if not satisfactory. Buyer 
pays express. Seven Champion Rabbit Hounds. $12.00 
each, $20.00 pair. Reference. H. Hebel, Oconee, Ill. 

I own the best pack of. ~ Coonhounds and catch more 
coons than any coon hunter in my County and can prove 
it. Caught 23 coons in five straight nights last season. 
If you want the best Coonhound you ever carried a lantern 
for, write for picture. Guaranteed. $15.00, Ten days 























trial. Buyer pays express N. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 
(oon, opossum, fox, rabbit and | combination hunting 

hounds. Write for free literature showing pictures and 

breeding. State dog interested. Kentucky Coonhound 


Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 








Sportsmen: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. Reason- 
able. List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, 


Tilinois. 


Black English Shepherd Puppies on Approval. 





Breed- 








er 20 years. 10¢ for description and pictures. H. W. 
Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 

St. Bernards — all breeds — details free!! Book 104 
photos. descriptions recognized breeds 25c. Royal 
Kennels, 18, Chazy, N. Y. 

Coon, Combination, Beagle, Rabbit and Fox Hounds 


Cheap. Trial. Literature free. Dixie Kennels. Her- 


rick, Illinois. 


Have ” Sile nt Trailer best money can 
3% years old, male Hound-Cur mixed, 
Very fast, true at tree. Trees where others can’t. Be- 
lieve will tree 99°7 of trails coon, 
skunks before they den. 5 others like 
days trial. Buyer pays express. 1 ar 
reference, picture furnished. H. Cathe art, Hazel, Ky. 
Rat Terrier Pups — Bred “for “ratters, 
guaranteed. Crusaders Kennels, Stafford, 


Fur Hunters — 





Satisfaction 
Kansas. 








Purebred English 
heelers. Semykennel, 


Shepherd 


Puppies - 
Willow Mo 


Guaranteed 
yw Spring é 








Dogs Have Running Fits? . Fre bi foider on successful 











treatment. Edisto, Denmark, Ss. 

Shepherds, ¢ ‘ollie: s — Hee ler rs, Ww atch Dogs. E. N. 
zimmerm: an, F lanagan, Mlinois. . 

Hundre od Hunting Houne is c heap. Catalogue. Elton 
Beck, N-25, Herrick, Mlinois. 

Registered Collie Puppies. Fox Brothers, Sevier- 
ville, Tennessee. 





Ferrets 


2,000 Ferrets—Get a ferret. Clear your place of rats. 
Also chase prairie dogs and other small game from their 
burrows. Book on care and working free. Levi Farns- 
worth, R1-E, New London, Ohio. 





Canaries 

Best prices paid. Write today. 
(50 years in business), 50 Cooper 
x 


Canaries Wanted. 
Max Geisier Bird Co. 
Square, New York, N. 





Write for ship- 
1416 Harrison, 


Canaries Wanted—Best prices paid. 
ping directions, American Bird Co., 


Chicago. 








Agents—Salesmen 


Don't Be A Job Hunter—Start your own business on 
our capital. No hard times; no layoffs; always your own 
b liundreds average ,0900 to $5,000 annual sales 
year after year. We s' ppl stocks, equipment on credit, 
200 home necessities. Selling experience unnecessary to 
start. Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, profitable 
business backed by world wide Industry. Write 
Rawleigh’s, _ De pt. K-U “PG F, Memphis, Tenn. 












Man with « car to cover retail store route. Openings 
almost every locality. Handle orders for nationally known 
manufacturer-jobber. Average 50 commission. Steady 
big pay opportunity, Sale experience unnecessary, 
Worl I's Products Co., Dept. T, Spencer, Ind. 

Free Samples. Send “your "name for 
Money offer supplying your friends and 
neighbors with Hi-Hat and Four Star Cosmetics and 
foods. Write Memphis Mail Order House, Dept. 4K13, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 









~ Easy Money, 
Agent's Big 








E arn Quick C ash Commissions taking orders for nation- 
ally advertised Bagby Chicks. We furnish everything 
and show you how. Sales kit mailed free. Write Bagby 
Poultry Farm, Box 1015- L, Sedalia, Missouri. 

Free § Sample Case. Send name and ad- 

You can make $7 on first deal. Men or 

gg the old Re- 
or 





Free Samples, 
dress for plan. 
women. No experience needed. 
liable Company, Dept. DK2 














sig Money taking orders rts, 
Hasniiete, 








1 y. Un 
Uniforms, ete. Sales 

















derwear, Pants, Jackets, 
equipment Free. Experience unnecessary. Nimrod, 
922-AA Lincoln, Chicago. 

Agents. Big line including food products. Fast sell- 
ing premium and bargain deals. Low prices. Send 


ecard for big outfit offer with gift. Ho- Ro-Co, 2703 











Dodier, St Louis, Mo, 
If you can sell five big bottles delicious flavors and a 
beautiful table cloth for only 99¢ making big profit 


write Ideal Products, Waxahachie, Texas. 





Easy, Quick Profits. Write for free Sample Case Offer. 
Cosmetics, Medicines, Flavorings. Collins Laboratory, 
Dept. PR-11, Memphis, Tenn. 





Fruit Trees for Sale—Agents Wanted. Concord Nur- 
series, Dept. 25, Concord. Ga. 





Bees—Bee Supplies 
Bee Hives—Finest Quality, Lowest Prices—Write for 
catalog. The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 





Collections 
We Collect Nctes, Debts, everywhere. No charges un- 
less collected. May’s Collection Agency, Somerset. Ky. 





Electrical Equipment 
% Horse, 110-220 volt, repulsion, 3450 speed, Alter- 
nating Motors $10.75: % H.P. $15.85; 500 Watt. 110 
volt, Alternating Generators $24.50. ‘Butler Electric, 
1885 Milwaukee, Chicago. 





Farm Implements 
Kill Johnson and Bermuda Grass while you plow. This 
attachment now being used by Government Soil Conserva- 
tion Camps. For information, write Boone, 617 Lowell 





Street. Dallas, Texas, 
. 
Feed Grinders 

Fords Portable Hammermill Operatos ‘‘cashing in’’ 
on steadily increasing nation-wide demand for custom- 
mixed feecs on farmers’ own premises. Only Fords 
equipment performs all three optional services: Straight 
grinding, mixing with supplements, and ‘‘sweet feed’’ 
production by exclusive Molasses Impregnator. Positive- 


ly no delay for mixing. 25% down, balance from earn- 
ings. Investigate today. Myers-Sherman Company, 1435 
1zth, Streator. Illinois, or Reynolds, Crowe & Bass. 
Distritutors, Nashville, Tenn, 








Fireworks 
$6.00 Assortment, $2.95. Catalog Free. 
Danville, Virginia. 


Box 1000, 





~~ (Classified ads continued on next page) 








CLASSIFIED ADS 





Fireworks 
FIREWORKS 
Buy from us direct at wholesale. Send today for 
our new catalog listing everything in Fireworks at 
lowest delivered prices. 
JACKSONVILLE FLAG & 
Jacksonville, 


DECORATING CO. 
Florida. 


Dieden Tractors 


Garden Tractor — $58.00 including cultivators. 


1941 
rebuilt motor model. Sickle mower en plow avail- 


able. Juaranteed. Universal Mfg. Ce Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Guns 
Protect Your Home. Target Pistols, Guns, Colts, 
Rifles, ete. Send for Free catalog. Wineholt, Box 
G-80, Woodbine, Penna. 

Hams 

18-20 pounds, 25e. Sides, 16- 


ee County Hams, 


18¢. Shoulders, 17¢. Ramsey Farms, Quitman, Ga. 


Help Wanted—Female 


Special Work . Married Women-—Earn to $23 weekly 
and your own dresses Free, Cotton stamps accepted. No 
canvassing, no investment. Write fully giving age. dress 
Desk 25033, Ohio. 





size. Fashion Frocks, Cincinnati, 
Wanted—Settled, healthy white woman. Mother's 
_Box 533, Gadsden, Alabama. 


helper. 


Help Wanted—Male | 
STEADY WORK — GOOD PAY 


Reliable 
ence or capital required. 
night. 

ek 


person wanted to call on farmers. No experi- 
. Home every 
Some making $100 in a 
Iarticulars Free, 
Freeport, Illinois 





Big Money every day. 
peenaeer new proposition . 
. CO., De pt. 527, 


Local Agents Wanted to Wear and De -monstrate suits 
to friends. No canvassers. Partial Payment P rai Up 
to $12 it a day. Experience unnecessary. Valuable 
»-monstrating equipment, actual samples Free, Stone- 
field, 1300 Harrison, Dept. Y-914, Chicago. 

Men Wanted—Auto-Diesel Mechanics—We pay your 
railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be am 
expert mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost 
to you is small. For Free booklet, write Nashville Auto- 































Diesel School, Dept. 211, Nashville, Tenn 

Groceries Free. Just agree to show friends, neighbors, 
others and Tl give you $5.00 assortment Foods, 
Groceries, ete. Free. Amazingly simple way to make 
good money. Send no mone; st mame and address. 
Zanol, 2321 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Magic Clothes Brush. Revolutionary invention, 
“Erases’’ dirt like magic. Saves drycleaning. Sensa- 
tional seller. Samples sent on trial. Rush name, 
Kristee, 129, Akron, 


Ohio. 





Honey 

Choice Fresh Extracted Table Honey—Twelve 10-1». 
pails, freight prepaid, $12. Sample, l5c. H. Sudbury, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana. 


ry . . 
Horse Training 
“How To Break and Train Horses’’--A book every 
farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no obliga- 
tion. Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 311, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 











Hosiery 
Lovely Full Fashioned Pure Silk Hosie ry. 
.25. Postpaid. Imperfects. Moneyback 
Maison, de May, 1151 Broadway, New York. 


Five pairs 
guarantee, 


Instructions 
Government Jobs. $105-$175 month. Prepare 
for examinations. List positions-—full particu- 
Vranklin Institute, Dept. 134, Rochester, 


U. 8. 
at home 
lars free, 
New York. 


Prepare for future Government Exams. Details Free. 
Write, Instruction Service, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 








Inventions 


Inventors—Have you a sound practical invention for 
sale, patented or unpatented? If so, write Chartered 
American Inventors, Dept. 85, Washington, 


Institute of 
B.C 


Locks and Keys 

We will make Two Keys to fit any lock you send us: 
two keys for 45c¢. Send Lock or Keys to Hawkins Key 
Shop. Birmingham, Alabama, 





Machinery 

“‘Jay Bee’’ hammer mill, farm tractor size. Low cost. 
Practically indestructible. Saves up to 40°) on 
bill. Big capacities—-any grain, roughage. ‘‘Jay 
Portable. Big Vrofit-maker—cash business, farm to farm 
grinding. Reasonable down payment. Liberal terms. 
Descriptive literature free. Write quick. J. B. Sed- 
berry, Inc., Dept. 37, Franklin, Tenn.-—-Utica, N. Y. 


— Medical 


-Catarrh—Sinus—-Génerous sample of Flurene 
Instant relief. Flurene Chemicals, Ltd., 





Asthma 
25¢ in coin, 





Washington, North Carolina. 
Motorcycles 
Motoreycle, Parts, Accessories. Most complete etock. 


New and Used. We specialize on Mail Orders. What 
do you need? 35 page catalog 10c. Whitman Motorcycle 
«& Supply cn., 405-9 9 Southwest Blvd., _Kansas City, Mo. 














CAN YOU NAME IT? 
The title of a well known song will make 


an appropriate title for this cartoon. What is 
it? See answer, page 34. 
Clue: Strange as it may seem, the title of 


this song is about the cattle country! 


64 * The Progressive Farmer, November 1941 


Nut Crackers 


constructed black walnut cracker, $8.50. 
Clark Nuts Company, 


Scientifically 
prepaid. Money-back guarantee. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Of Interest to Women 


What A Bargain! Dollar size ee rat Face 
Powder, thirty-five cents postpaid; 2% ounces. High 
grade, fragrant. State shade. Money- back guarantee. 


v anity Co., New Hebron, Mississippi. 


Make Up to $25-$35 Week as a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago 
School of Nursing, De ppt. F-10, C hicago. 


Old Gold Vicnd 


Highest Prices for Old Gold——Mail your teeth, watch- 
es, jewelry—100% full cash value mailed day shipment 
received. Satisfaction guaranteed or articles cheerfully 
returned. Information Free. Chicago Gold Smelting 
Cc Company, 300- G Cc hampli iin Building. c hicago. 


Mail old gold teeth, ” bridges, 
-receive cash by return mail. 
Free in- 
Company, 


Gold $ 5. ‘Ounce 
diamonds, jewelry, watches 
Satisfaction guaranteed or posh returned. 
eae ation. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold_ Refining 

502-H Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Old Money Wanted 


Old Money Wanted. Do you know that Coin Collectors 
pay up to $100.00 for certain U. S. Cents? And high 
premiums for all ae coins? I buy all kinds. Send 4e 
for Large Coin Folder. May mean much profit to you. 
13. Max Mehl, 645 Mehl Blde. , Fort Worth, ‘Texas. 











Patent Attorneys 

Take first step toward protecting your inven- 
Send for free ‘‘Record of In- 
vention’’ form-——and free ‘‘Patent Guide’’ containing 
instructions on how to patent and sell inventions; de- 
tails of search service; convenient payment plan. Write 
today. Clarence A, O'Brien, Registered nascent Attorney, 
Adams Building, _Washington, D. 


Inventors: 
tion-—without obligation. 





booklet 





e atent your invention. Secure 
“How Sta Protect Your Invention.’”* No obligation. Me- 
Morrow and Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 107-R 
Barrister Building, Washington, D. C 
Patents—-Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, Victor Building, Washing- 


Registered 
ton, D. C. 








Patents — Reasonable terms. Book and advice Free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington, D. C. 
Photo Finishing 
m FREE “HOW TO TAKE 


BETTER PICTURES” 
BOOKLET mae ue 

Clip this ad and send trial roll with 25¢ (coin). 
We send you promptly, postpaid, your booklet, de- 
veloped negatives, your choice of (A) 8 deckledged 
dated Raytone prints, and coupon entitling you to en- 
largements, or (B) 2 Raytone prints of each negative. 


RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 
31-CA, LaCrosse, Wis. 


Sample _ Free! 
Beautiful Personal Christmas Card. 
tive, with 5¢ for handling. and we will show 
obligation. Finerfotos. Box X-6, Minneapolis, 


Dept. 








Your Favorite Snapshot will make a 
Send us the nega- 
you. No 

Minn. 








Free Trial 
Hollywood enlargements 
roll—25ec, 20 reprints 25; 100, 
Lifetone Studios, L-¢ Des Moines, 


16 sparkling 3 ifetime prints, three lovely 

i Leather frame with 

Overnight service. 
Towa. 





Seautiful Christmas C ards with “Envelopes, from your 
4 for _ 


negative 60¢ dozen, trial < Rolls developed two 














prints each exposure, 25¢. Tones. Studios, Davenport, 
lowa. ‘‘Where the West Begins.’ 

Snappy Developing! Rolls, eight “prints, two 5x7 en- 
largements, or sixteen prints, 2 Reprints, 2¢. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Humphrey’ 8s, 164 Baker, North- 
west, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Two Free Samples! New Panel-Packet Prints. This 
ad and two negatives brings samples, premium and price 


, mailers in pocket packet. Syncrosnap Process, Box 
137-H, Utiea . a 

Greeting _ Cards made from your 
Dozen $1.00, envelopes to match, 
Grand River Station, Detroit, 





Xmas, e Year 
favorite Negative 10c, 
Woodcock, Box L, 
Michigan. 


FREE 5” x 7” ENLARGEMENT 


With any 6 or 8 exposure roll developed and printed 
25e. Reprints, 3c each. 36 exposure No. 135 roll 
developed and 36 Koda Prints, $1.00. 


RITEWAY STUDIOS, Fairfield, Ala. 





"Free! _ Be st Snapshot | on Attractive Photo Button 
with 16 prints each roll, 25¢. Beautiful novelty premi- 
ums. Novel-Ad Company, M-3327 North Ave., Chicago. 





~ Rolls Developed Two Beautiful Double | Weight Pro- 
fessional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Deckle Edge 
Prints, 25e¢ Century Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 





Embossed Christmas Cards with envelopes from your 


film, 60¢ dozen; trial 4 for 25c. Rolls developed, two 
sets pictures, 25c. Peeko Pictures, Davenport, lowa. 





One Day Sefvice. Your choice: 
2 Enlargements or 16 Prints from each roll, 25c. 
tex Photo Service, Box 1166-54, Dallas, Texas. 


8 Velox Prints and 
Super- 


F inerfotos guaranteed. 
developed and 16 prints, " 
F inerfotos, Box 89 8-50, Mi neapolis, 








economy offers. Roll 
Request offer No. 2. 
Minn. 


Many 








Voice of 


I WAS very much. surprised 
when I looked at your fine maga- 
zine in October. The cover picture 
is a photograph of Thousand Springs 
Farm at Wendell, Idaho. Having 
been born and reared in the Snake 
River Valley of Idaho, I was really 
thrilled to see this fine color picture. 
In order to get a good idea of the 
height of the canyon at this point, 
we must consider the fact that the 
pasture in the foreground is about a 
half mile from the foot of the can- 
yon wall. This wall of rock, or side 
of the canyon, is over a thousand feet 
high at this point. The thousands 
of springs spouting from the side of 
the canyon are the outlet of Lost 
River which disappears underground 
200 miles to the east. 

The ranch belongs to Mrs. Minnie 
Miller, and is the home of the finest 
herd of purebred Guernseys in the 
West. It is located between the creek 
formed by the springs on the east and 
Snake River on the West. The can- 
yon at this place is about a mile wide. 
The water from these springs is pure 
and cold. It contains no mineral of 
any kind. 

I am going to frame this fine color 
picture. E. D. Frost, 

New Hanover County, N.C. 


THERE ARE three times as 
many acres now covered with dead 
pine tops as in any previous year. 
This means that a fire will literally 
destroy every vestige of timber left, 





the Farm 


and the youngsters will be forced to 
look to other lands for their future 
supply of timber. We must keep 
down fires. W. L. Shaddix, 
Secretary of The Southern States 
Forest Fire Commission, 


YOU SHOULD be more careful 
of statements made in your paper. 
The nighthawk is also known as 
bullbat. Whippoorwill is a northern 
bird seldom seen flying. Its South- 
ern cousin is the chuck-will’s-widow. 
Their call is different. See riddles, 
page 20, October. L. S. Relyea, 

Pasco County, Fla. 

Editor’s Note-—Mr. Relyea is entirely 
right, as we have pointed out on page 39. 

>—~< 

Thanksgiving Day 

ALTHOUGH President Roose- 

velt is designating Nov. 20 as 
national Thanksgiving Day, 19 
American states—including the fol- 
lowing Southern states, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, beni Texas—will ob- 
serve Nov. 27 as Thanksgiving Day. 
The remaining 7 states in our Pro- 
gressive Farmer territory—Alabama, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia—are following the President’s 
lead and accepting Nov. 20 as 
Thanksgiving Day this year. The 
President has agreed that after this 
year all states will observe the last 
Thursday in November. 





Quilt Pieces 


Quilt Pieces—Large Colorfast Prints—Newest colors, 
4 pounds (30 yards), only 98c; sent c.o.d. plus postage. 
Special —- Order 8 pounds (2 bundles) for $1.89 and 
receive quilt patterns Free. 10,000 satistied customers. 
Home Supply Company, Birmingham, Ala. 
s, Velvets, Woolens, Cottons. 
‘Decherd, Tennessee. 





Quilti Silks 
free! Relnhew, 





Samples 





Schools and Colleges 

Make up to $50 week as a Radio Technician: learn 
quickly at home, in spare time; fast-growing field; earn 
good money while learning; no previous experience nec- 
Write National Radio In- 





essary; 64-page book free. 
stitute, Dept. IK44, Washington, . <. 

Aircraft Workers needed in defense factories. ~ Learn 
Aircraft, Automobiles, Welding, Fender Repairing. 
Earn Board. Stevinson’s, established 1922, 2008 W. 
Main, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Stamps 

Cash fer Old Stamps and Envelopes issued before 

1870, Acton, 419 North 19th, Birmingham, Ala. 





Tanning 
Let Us Tan and Make Up your Furs and Hides, turn 
your Wool into Blankets for you. Fur Tannery, Mineral, 
Virginia. 





Timber 
WANTED 


RED CEDAR—TIMBER 
STUMPAGE — LOGS — LUMBER 


—We Pay Highest Cash Prices— 


GEO. C. BROWN & CO. of N. C. INC. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 














ee— Fine ar ain developing, “3 Velox Prints and En- 
Reprints, 3c. Dependable. Prompt. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


= = 
largement, 25c 
United Film fovvioe: 





Roll Developed and 8 lustrous distinct finish perma- 





nent Velox glossy prints 25c, Reprints 3c each. Foto- 
print Service, Box J, Roanoke, Virgini a. 
Presto Studio—6 or 8 roll exposure film, 2 prints of 


each good negative, 1 enlargement free—25e per roll. 
1821 Second Avenue, Bessemer, Ala. 





Rolls Developed, 2 Prints each and 2 Free Enlarge- 
ment coupons, 25c; reprints, 2c each; 100 or more. le. 
Summers’ Studio, Unionville, Mo. 


Tobacco 


PREPAID—GOOD CHEWING or SMOKING 
TOBACCO—10 pounds, $1.25. Extra Fancy 
aged in Hogshead, guaranteed to please, 4 
pounds, $1.00, 

COLLIER TOBACCO POOL 


Martin, Tennessee. 





advertised or money re- 
real sweet red leaf or 
This tobacco 


Postpaid—Guaranteed as 
funded; no green, bitter or sand; 
burley chewing or smoking; 10 pounds, $1. 
will please. Pete Smith, Hickory, Ky. 








15e Develops and Prints Trial Le Hy pic- 


tures. Camera Company, Oklahoma City 





Roll developed, 16 prints and 2 en- 
Fotoshop, Topeka, Kansas. 


20 Reprints ‘he, 
largements 25¢. 

















Two Sets Genuine Velox Prints yl som roll 25¢. 
Crown Studios, Box 1223-H, Dallas, 

With Every 6 or 8 Exposure Roll, 2 full sets prints, 
25e. Skyland Studios, Asheville, N. C. 

Roll Developed — Three enlargements, 16 prints, 25c¢. 
Dick’s Photo, EG-1, Louisville, Ky. 

Three Prints each good negative in roll, . Reprints, 


3c. Fred H. Eastman, Bode, Iowa. 


Potato Graders 
Potato Graders—While they last $38.00. 





Sorts 1%” 


Postpaid — Satisfaction Guaranteed — Honest weight, 
quick shipment, properly wrapped; not sandy, moldy, 
bitter or green. Chewing or Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.00. 
Buford Davis, Sharon, Tennessee. 





Best—Postpaid—-Guaranteed to weas2 2 
24-30 inch juicy, mellowed Red- 
$1.25; Smoking, $1.00. Fred 


Tennessee’s 
years old, extra clean, 
leaf—Chewing, 10 pounds, 
Stoker Dresden. Tennessee. 

Postpaid —Aged, “Clean Redleaf Mellow, Juicy Chew- 
ing, 8 pounds, $1.00; Smoking, 10. Best Chewing, 10, 
$2.00, Satisfaction guaranteed. Raymond Cooper, Martin, 
Tenne ssee. 








‘Special Offer - — — Postpaid, Guaranteed — 2 years old, 
sweet, mellow Redleaf — Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.25; 
Smoking, $1.00. Ernest Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 

Postpaid—Long mellow w Red Leaf, Bulk $ Sweetened 
Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.25; Smoking, $1.00. Guaran- 
teed. Harvey Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 











and 1%” and smaller. Operated by crank at either 
shaft. Satisfaction guaranteed. Quick shipment. | Send 
orders promptly to Elida Lumber & I Ce., 
Elida, Ohio, 
Quilt Pieces 
100, 20c; 200, 


Iemnants for Garments and Quilts. 
3he 


5-yard burdle, $1.00, postpaid. Samples Free. 





Cagies, Terre Haute, Ind. 


juicy 








Postpaid—Good aged Redleaf Chewing, 19 pounds, 
$1.25; very best Chewing, $1.50. Guaranteed Smoking, 
$1.00. R. R. Simmons, Como, Tenn. 





Postpaid—Guaranteed very finest 20-28 inch sweet, 
Redleaf Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.35; Smoking, 


$1.00. Jolley Farms, Dresden, Tenn. 











Tobacco 

Postpaid, Guaranteed—Good juicy mellow. Re Leaf, 
2-year —- Chewing or Smoking, 10 /bs., $1.00. Prompt 
shipment. Jim Kay, Ralston, Tenn. 

Postpaid — Satisfaction sausrentes d— Clean Redleaf 
Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.3 Smoking, $1.00. Buford 
Tilley, Dresden, Tennessee. 

Kentucky’s Special—Guaranteed best mild Smoking 
or Red Chewing, 10 pounds $1.00. Recipe free. Doran 
Farms, Murray, Kentucky. 

Gicod Redleaf Chewing or Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.00, 


postpaid. Ed Thomason, Dresden, Tennessee. 





Tombstones 
Cemetery Memorials. Low Prices. Wree Catalog and 
samples. Write Us Now before prices advance. Marble- 
anite Factory, A36, Oneco, Florida. 














Tree Copy largest trapping magazine 
Writers: Butcher, Grigg, Dailey-——100 others! Send 
stamp. North American Trapper, Dept. PIR, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

Trap Fox or Coyote — Bare ground and deep snow 

Results or no pay. Q. Bunch, Box 34-B, 


trapping. 
Welch, Minn. 





Wanted to Buv 


BURLAP S: ACES. COTTONSEED MEAL 
SACKS, HULL SACKS. 
“i buy all kinds sacks. 


CENTRAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 
1100 First Avenue, North, Birmingham. Ala. 
We are in “market for Popcorn. Send 
ready and advise quantity. Embro Popcorn 
St. Louis. 


8: ample when 
Company, 





$18.00 Bushel Guaranteed for certain kinds wild roots, 
Contract free. Fezler Co., Patchogue, %; 


Indian Relics, including ‘Arrowheul 
Forest, Mississippi. 


Want “to Buy 
Harold Lackey, 





Writers—Songs—Poems 
Songwriters — Write for free booklet, profit sharing 
plan. <4 Music Corporation, 7608 Reading, Cin 
cinnat hio 





Songwriters: 
ing Dictionary. 


Send poem for our pian and Free Rhym 
Richard Brothers, 31 Woods Building, 





Chicago. 
Songwriters! Poems wanted immediately! Five Sta 
fusic Masters, 685 Beacon Building, Boston. 


So! ngwriters—Write for. Free Book- -~Send Song Poem 
Variety, Salem, Indiana. 


Legal Notice 


Sotement af the Ownership, Management, 


= 





Circulation, 


etc., of he Progressive Farmer, Georgia-Alabamae 
Florida Edition. Publishers: Progressive Farmet 
Ruralist Company, Birmingham, Ala. Editors: Claren® 


Poe, Raleigh, N. €.; Alexander Nunn, Birmingham” 
Ala.; W. C. Lassetter, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Dallas, Texas; Sallie F. Hill, Birmingham, Ala.: Male 
aging Editor, Alexander Nunn, Birmingham, Alas = 
Business Manager, John 8S. Pearson, Birmingham, A oy 
Owners: Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Company, Bite” 
mingham. Ala. Stockholders holding 1 per cent or mony 
of total amount of stock: Clarence Poe, Raleigh. N. C5 
Estate of Tait Butler, Memphis, Tenn. ; John S. Pearson, — 
Birmingham, Ala 3. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. 


Eugene Butler, Dailas, Texas; Sallie F. Hill, Rirminge 
ham, Ala.; Paul Huey, Chicago, Bits:- de ae Dy 
Memphis, Tenn.; D. .C. Hudson, Birmingham, Ala 


Known bondholders, mortgagees and other security hold= — 
ers holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds,” 
mori panes or other securities: None. 

(Signed) John S. Pearson, Business Manager. Swom 
to and subscribed before me this 30th day of Se ptember, 
1941. (Seal) Donis McIntosh, Notary Public. 
commission expires May 10, 1944.) 








Eugene Butler 








(My 
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000,000 a Year From 
Alabama’s Forests 


Head, Dept. 


YOU have asked me what the 
1'4 billion board feet of lumber 
cut in 1940 meant to Alabama. I am 
glad to point out some of the values. 

First of all, [ suspect this figure is 
low. The official cut in 1939 was 
1.4 billion feet, and it is generally 
agreed that 1940 was probably 20 
per cent higher. A cut of 1.4 billion 
board feet, roughly, will give 

—to timber owners, $5 600,000. 

—to labor, $10,900,000. 

—to people who provide supplies, gas, 
equipment, etc., and to the several branches 
of government for taxes, $9,400,000. 

—to sawmill operators and those finane- 
ing the enterprise, $5,000,000. 

Part of the lumber cut goes be- 
yond the sawmill into dressed lum- 
ber, matched material, and = such 
products as doors, windows, etc., 
worth about $10,000,000 more. Thus, 
about $41,000,000 is represented i 
the lumber cut of 1.4 billion feet. 

But lumber represents only about 
56 per cent of the total volume of 
wood consumed in Alabama. Other 
contributions should carry the total 
value of forests to $50,000,000 or 
$60,000,000. 

Forests have made varied con- 
tributions to the state, its peoples, its 
industries, and institutions, some of 
which are: 

1. The value of lumber at the saw- 
mill during the past 40 years has 
meant around $35,000,000 per year 
to Alabama. The value of all forest 
products during the same period has 
been about $50,000,000 to $55,000,- 
000 annually. Placed all in one pile 
at one time and equally distributed 
among Alabama’s population, it 
would give each person about $800. 

2. About 10 per cent of the as- 
sessed valuation of all property in 
Alabama is on timber Iand, timber, 
and forest industries. 

3. In 1939, there were 75,000 full- 
time jobs provided by forest indus- 
tries. In 1937, lumber and timber 
product industries employed 14.4 per 
cent of all wage earners in the state. 


























By L. M. WARE 


of Horticulture and Forestry, 


About one person in 10 in the state 
looks to forestry for a living. 

4. In 1937 the value of the net 
movement out of Alabama of forest 
products was 44.3 million dollars 
which was 32.9 per cent of the value 
of all outgoing commodities show- 
ing a favorable balance of 51 per cent 
of total net balance of all commodi- 
ties involved in interstate movement. 

5. One-third of the total freight 
tonnage of Alabama’s net outward 
movement of commodities in 1937 
came from forest products. 

Alabama cannot afford to allow so 
important an industry to suffer by 
neglect or abuse. 


Alabama Experiment Station 


Editor's Note.-—With an industry so im- 
portant to the state, timber owners them- 
selves should be getting more than 
$5,600,000 of $41,000,000. Wouldn't it 
be to the state’s advantage to see that the 
basic producers in such an industry were 
getting enough to encourage them to take 
such care of the trees that a sound and per- 
manent supply of raw materials would be 
assured? Aside from the low value of 
stumpage, Professor Ware tells us that 
the mill “over-run” for small logs sold by 
the Doyle rule is often 40 to 50 per cent. 
This means that the farmer gets paid for 
1,000 board teet although he has supplied 
1,400 to 1,500 feet to the mill. In the 
pulpwood enterprise, a cord sold by the 
farmer for $1 gives a product worth $35 
or more. The stumpage price for pulp- 
wood could be doubled and would add only 
3 per cent to the final cost of product. 


REA Offers New Services 


THE REA (Rural Electrifica- 

tion Administration) has de- 
veloped three plans to enable electric 
cooperatives to extend electrical and 
plumbing services to small farmers, 
including tenant farmers and share- 
croppers. 

A “combination” plan is designed 
to serve tenants and share-croppers 
within 1,000 feet of existing lines. 
The tenant applies for membership, 


By L. O. BRACKEEN 
Editor, Alabama Extension Service 
pays $1 on his membership fee, and 
agrees to pay a minimum monthly 
bill of $1.25 for three years, or for 
the time required to retire his wiring 
loan. This monthly minimum is 
divided as follows: 


10 kwh @ 9 cents ee fae 
Applied to membership fee (until 

paid in full) 10 
Amortization of wiring loan 

(until paid in full) on 

Total monthly minimum bill $1. 25 


All energy over 10 kwh is to be 
billed at 8 cents per kwh. 

An “annual service” plan enables 
a farmer to pay for his electricity 
when he sells his cash crops. He 
contracts for his electric energy for 
the coming year and pays for it in 
advance on a semi-annual or annual 







basis. The member can use the en- 
ergy thus contracted for at any time 
during the year, and not worry 
about a monthly minimum. Rates 
are based on regular schedules but al- 
low added kilowatt hours free in re- 
turn for the advance contract and 
payment. This plan is at present 
being tried by a few cooperatives. 
The “packaged plumbing” and 
“self help” plan is expected to bring 
running water and modern sanitary 
facilities for the first time to more 
than 100,000 farms throughout the 
country. The plumbing units range 
from $50 to $200. For example, the 
unit to sell at around $125 includes 
shallow-well, direct-pressure pump, 
kitchen sink, bathtub, water closet, 
water heater, the necessary piping 
and connections, and the materials 
for building septic tank and drain- 
age pipes. By doing a great deal of 
work himself, after he has attended 
demonstrations on pipe fitting, in- 
stalling fixtures, and building septic 
tanks and drainage beds, the mem- 
ber can radically cut installation 
costs. Special tools for fitting pipes 
and the necessary forms for septic 
tanks and tile are purchased by the 
cooperative and rented to farmers. 
The tool rental charge for one week, 
long enough for completing the aver- 
age plumbing installation, is about $5. 





Can Get More From Farm Labor 


e FARM labor is something people 
complain and talk about, but 
neglect to do anything about until 
they are forced to. This is unfor- 
tunate because farmers can and should 
do a great deal about saving farm la- 
bor. Labor can be saved by (1) in- 
creasing production ‘per acre, (2) 
increasing production per man, (3) 
increasing production per animal. 
Labor can be saved by doing away 
with irregular fields, stumps, and 
anything else which delays field 
work, by keeping fewer but better 
animals, by using the mind to plan 
as well as the muscle to work, by 
using improved machinery if possi- 
ble and making all repairs in the off 
season. For the livestock, piping 
water where it will be convenient, 


electrical motors 


storing feed near where it will be 
fed, using water troughs with auto- 
matic float control, feeding with self 
feeders, and culling cows, hens, or 
hogs when they do not pay a profit 
over feed, will all save labor and 
money. 

There is scarcely a farm job on 
which it is not possible to save some 
time if you study it. Electricity and 
can do such jobs 
water, cooling milk, 
turning the grind- 


as pumping 
grinding feed, 
stone, etc. 
With the shortage of labor increas- 
ing and labor costs rising, some of the 
winter evenings spent in planning 
for savings in labor for 1942 will pay 
well. John Anderson, 
County Agent, Jackson County, Ga. 
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“Our Home Made 
Sausage—and All 
Our Chopped Foods 
Taste Better and 
Keep Better Since 
We’ve Used an 


‘ENTERPRISE’ Chopper’”’ 


The secret is in these two important 
“ENTERPRISE” features... (1) an 
“ENTERPRISE” carries meat and food 
through the machine evenly, without 
churning and squeezing ... (2) 
forged-steel cutting knife and plate ac- 
tually s/éces the meat and food into small 
pieces instead of mashing. Natural flavor- 
giving juices are retained in the food. 


sharp 


If you are not already one of the thou- 


sands of farm families who use an 
“ENTERPRISE” Chopper make it a point 
to get one. You'll be delighted in the 
difference it makes in your chopped meat 
and fo 


ods. 
“ENTERPRISE” Sausage Stuffer-Lard- 


Fruit Press is a real time and labor-saver 
for lard, sausage, fruit juices, etc. 

Write for FREE Bulletin, ‘“‘ THREE 
IMPORTANT STEPS TO GOOD 
SAUSAGE.” Address Dept. A-11. 






NTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA. 
3rd & Dauphin Sts., Phila., U.S.A. 














WITH BIG MONEY MAKING PLAN 








products 
that sell quick 
and repeat fast. ipa 

Cosmetics, Medi- 
cines, Flavorings, 
many others. 

Get Started Now 
This is one of the 
most amazing, 
generous offers 
you will ever get, 
Write Today! 


Cc 
Dept. PG, 















emphis, Tenn. 











Eliminate Shoulder Galls— 
Save Half On Collar Costs—Use 






we nkford a blars , 


It’s economical and humane to 
use this collar because it’s 
soft, absorbent, and scientifi- 
eally designed to prevent and 
eradicate shoulder gall while 
your mule works. If your deal- 


er can’t supply you order 
direct at $1.50 each... 
postpaid. 


COUCH BROTHERS MFG. CO. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Helping Poor Boys Get a 
Start....and Two Great 
Movements to Support 


On Longview Farm this fall, as on 
legions of other Southern farms, 
the whole outlook is brightened 
by the higher prices of sales crops 
and the increase in milk prices on 
our local market. “Farmers not 
only have more money this fall, 
but you can just feel a new pride 
and dignity in them as you get around among 
them,” asa friend said to mea day or so ago. It seems 
that one of our tenants, who has had considerable 
sickness to increase expenses and so has been falling 
behind for three or four years, will practically catch 
up now. And it does give any group of people 
new pride and dignity to be able to pay debts and 
improve living standards. Furthermore, the gov- 
ernment’s guarantee of reasonably good prices for 
so many products in 1942 will make many farm- 
ers think now about 1942 “yes” answers for some of 
those rural survey questions they cannot now an- 
swer yes. 





The National Dairy Show 
in Memphis gained added 
importance from the fact 
that it came just as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard was pro- 
claiming to agricultural America: 


Poor Boys 
and Dairying 


Of all the farm commodities of which increases are needed, 
the most urgent need is for more milk. 

Furthermore, the Dairy Show called up all sorts 
of dairy reminiscences. For example, when he pass- 
ed by and looked over our Longview herd the 
other day, my friend S. O. Rich was reminded of a 
meeting to boost dairying some 30 years ago at 
which a red-headed young dairy farmer was called 
on to discuss “How to Establish a Herd of Purebred 
Dairy Cattle” and proceeded as follows: 

It won't likely take me more’n two minutes to tell you 
how I would start out to build up a purebred dairy herd. 
How would I do it? I would try to buy me two registered 
Jersey heifers. Now why do I say Jerseys? Because in my 
neighborhcod we have Jerseys and I don’t know anything 
about any other breed. Why do I say heifers? Because I 
am a poor boy and I just couldn’t manage to pay for cows, 





but I could manage to buy me two 
heifers. And why do I say two? 
Because if I just got one heifer 
and she took to having bull calves, 
a fellow could just naturally get 
out of heart and quit, but with 
two there’s more chance for 
heifers. 

Maybe after picturing 
those beautiful Guernseys on 
last month’s cover we ought 
to leave the red-headed young 
dairyman’s advice just as 
he gave it. We'll even up 
with our Jersey friends, how- 
ever, by putting Jerseys on 
some future cover ... . SO 
we simply say now that for 
any poor boy starting in dairying, that was good 
advice—“Buy two purebred heifers of the breed 
most popular in your neighborhood.” . 





“They’re Smart,” 9 Andspeaking of help- 
° + ing farm boys get a 
Said Their Daddy start in life reminds 
me that a fine, horny- 
handed, 40-year-old working farmer with two fine 
bright-eyed laddies around 5 years old came to see 
me a few days ago... . and it was a delight to note 
the interest of this father in rearing his boys to be 
both good farmers and good men. “I have already 
given the boys a gilt apiece,” he said, “and I want 
to find out about getting a registered calf from you 
when the boys get a little older.” 

“They're smart!” the father added, and I could 
see that his pride in them and affection for them 
was going to make them happy to work with him. 
“T didn’t have much chance when I was growing 
up,” he went on to say. “My father was a good man 
but just never thought about how much it would 
mean to a boy to have something of his own. Giv- 
ing a boy a chance while he is growing up will make 
a lot of difference in him, I think.” And as this 
dad left me, I thought how much surer it is that he 
and his boys will find happiness in each other than 
in the case of a very different kind of father I heard 
about long ago 

Son John. had a little pig 
When it was very small— 

But when it grew to be a hog 
It wasn’t John’s at all! 

And that phrase, “They’re smart!”—I rather lik- 
ed that, too. Most children are conscientious and 
are cheered by the praise of their parents .... and 
I shouldn’t be surprised if there are not nine who 
get too little praise for every one who gets too much. 





Cultivating Crops Sccing those bright- 
* ° eyed youngsters also 
With Fire made me _ wonder 
‘what sort of equip- 

ment they'll be farming with twenty years from 
now. I remember when it was no uncommon thing 
to see oxen plowing or drawing oxcarts .... then 
oxen gave way almost entirely to horses and mules 
.... then small horses gave way to larger ones... . 
and now the tractor plows and cultivators may soon 
be equipped with machines for “Fighting Weeds 
With Fire” as described on page 6 last month. When 


ATU 


[ first heard of this I thought it a mere agricultural 
sensation, something like the “soilless plant grow- 
ing” so much boosted by city dailies two or three 
years ago. But there seems to be much more to it 
than that—especially if we keep in mind Mr. Las- 
setter’s comment: “No doubt it will be found true 
here, as in ordinary cultivation, that an application 
soon after grasses and weeds have sprouted will prove 
much more effective than later.” 


That Farm-Home Somehow I can’t get 
e away from that “1,000 
Scorecard Again Point Scorecard for 
Southern Farms and 
Homes” printed on this page last month .... and the 
zeal with which teachers of vocational agriculture and 
home economics all over the South east of Texas 
(Texas will not start this year) are already taking 
hold of the rural survey based on this scorecard. 
Their action is a great personal satisfaction to me 
. .. «because for almost twenty years I have been 
preaching the need for some officially accredited 
scorecard for farm and home activities—a yardstick 
by which men and women on the farms may (1) 
measure the progress they have already made, and 
(2) see at what points progress may next be made. 
Such a standard makes a sort of game out of one’s 
life and work. 

So to have a full million such blanks going to 
Southern farm families this fall makes me almost 
ready to raise the old familiar hynn— 

This is the way I long have sought 
And mourned because I found it not! 

One thing that should be made clear is this— 
that in this rural survey no family is competing with 
another family, or is to be compared with another. 
In every case the plan is simply for each family to 
find out where it now stands, its present rating, and 
then compare this with its rating toward the end 
of 1942, 1943, 1944, and so on. You are not com- 
peting with some family that may have had more 
money or better advantages than yours, but you are 
staking your own future against your past. You are 
betting that you and your wife and your children are 
capable of doing even better in 1942-3-4-5, etc., than 
you have done in 1940-41. And to this end, why 
not pick out the places at which you wish to make 
progress—the questions you cannot answer “yes,” 
but wish to answer “yes” a year from now, or two 
or three years from now? 


And Food-Feed Twoyears ago next month 


° along with Dean Paul W. 
Campaigns Chapman of Georgia and 


President Frank P. Gra- 
ham of the University of North Carolina, I appeared 
before the Southern Governors Conference in Atlan- 
ta to urge that the Conference sponsor a Southwide 
campaign “For Balanced Prosperity in the South, 
1940-50”... . and it did. The war has delayed 
many of the plans later developed, but the following 
two new programs in the agricultural field would 
amply justify all the time and labor that have been 
given to the movement: 

1. “The Food and Feed Campaigns,” mainly 
under the direction of agricultural extension forces, 
in which Tennessee and South Carolina took the 
lead last year .... with such success that this year 
several hundred thousand farm families in other 
states are enrolled and many thousands will be hon- 
ored at recognition ceremonies early next year. 


2. The Southwide Rural Survey already discuss- 
ed. This in no way conflicts with the “Food and 
Feed Campaign” but rather supplements and ac- 
centuates it. “Home-grown Food and Feed” ac 
counts for only 19 per cent of the total score in the” 
rural survey scorecard, and while the food-feed cam-" 
paign in each state is a one-subject, one-year-at-a- 
time campaign, the “Farm and Home Scorecard”) 
takes up all needed subjects and aims to follow 
through over a period of five or ten years. 

Much credit is due Governor Prentice Coopef 
of Tennessee and Governor Burnet R. Maybank 
of South Carolina (just promoted to the United 
States Senate) for first demonstrating to other Gov- 
ernors the practicality of these food and feed cam- 
paigns. In 1942, under the stimulus of the national 
movement for better nutrition, we hope every South- 
ern state will conduct such campaigns. 




































Make Every HAM a PERFECT ON 





CURE THE MORTON WAY 


FIRST — Mix Morton’s Tender-Quick with water that has 
been boiled and cooled. Stir until dissolved. Then—with 
the meat pump, uniformly distribute this rich Tender-Quick 


in the center of the meat. 


Hams that make that rich, red gravy — 
that are tender and juicy . . . hams that 
are as sweet as a nut right down to the bone. That’s what you want! 
Hams that your whole family will enjoy .. . the kind that your neigh- 
bors will envy. And, hams that are so thoroughly cured that even 
the bone and the last shred of meat can be used to make that wonder- 
ful “‘second-helping” bean soup. 


There are many reasons why a million farmers last year cured the 
Morton Way ... and why farm publications, county agents and farm 
leaders recommend this way of perfect curing. They know that as 
soon as the butchering is done, the “battle at the ham bone” starts 
... that meat curing is a race between the curing action of the salt 
and the forces that are working against you to make for lower qual- 
ity. They know that pumping along the bone with Tender-Quick 
to start the cure from the inside — and then curing from the outside 
with Morton’s Sugar-Cure — means a thorough, uniform, even cure. 
A ham with no under-cured or over-cured 
spots ...no spoilage of meat—no bone taint. 

















MORT 
GET YOUR COPY NOW! | - ‘ 
See Your Dealer — Only 10c ug F] r-Lure 


Here is a complete, illustrated guide FOR Hams & BACON 
to meat curing. More than 100 pages SS Cores Fast 
of pictures, charts, pe Pro and ite : 
simple, clear directions covering pork, 
beef, lamb, sausage, poultry and 
smoked turkey. Your local mer- 
chant has these books 
for sale — ask him 
— only 10¢ a copy. 
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curing pickle along the bones. This immediately starts 
the cure right next to the bone, offsetting the 
chance of taint and giving a uniform cure 

























































MORTON SALT COMPANY, CHICAGO 


NEXT — Rub Morton’s Sugar-Cure over the entire out- 
side surface of the meat. This nationally known and 
specially prepared sugar-curing salt, with its appetizing, 
rich, smoke flavor and balanced spices, strikes in from 
the outside, curing toward the bone area. You get 
a finer, richer flavor with no under-cured spots in any 
part of the meat, 


Richness, Beautiful Color, Wonderful Flavor 


It’s so easy—so simple—to make every ham a perfect one. After all, 
it is the cure itself that is the secret of making fine hams and bacon. 
Everything necessary for a perfect cure is contained in Morton’s Sugar- 
Cure and Tender-Quick. The salt, the fast, super quality curing ingre- 
dients, the pure maple and cane sugars, the rare spices and rich, smoke 
flavor ... all properly blended and all working together .. . give you 
meat with a flavor and texture that cannot be obtained by any other 
curing method. It is impossible to home-mix the salt and other 
curing ingredients equal to Morton’s Sugar-Cure and Tender-Quick. 


Without question, this is the year to cure your meat better than it has 
ever been cured before. The meat you will eat is worth much more 
in dollars and cents. Don’t be satisfied with an ordinary cure. Don’t 
try to save a few cents on the cure and sacrifice dollars in quality. 


Cure the Morton Way! More than eight million hams were cured last 
year, as pictured above. This year—additional millions will be cured. 
Also shoulders, bacon, loins, etc. . . . In ever-increasing numbers, 
farm families are turning to the Morton Way of meat curing 
... these families are actually making every ham a perfect one. 








DELICIOUS SAUSAGE 


Morton’s Sausage Seasoning is 
ready to use, perfectly proportioned 
and blended, including salt and all 
necessary ingredients. You’ll make 
sausage that hits the spot every 
time—sausage with just the right / 
amount of zest and 
flavor. A10-ouncecan 
seasons 30 pounds of 
Sausage. 





MARJORIE WOODWORTH 
Chesterfield’s Girl of the Month 
in the Hal Roach hit 
“All-American Co-ed” 

a United Artists Release 
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| "5s CHESTER: 


Bes around the Chesterfields and 
it’s pleasure time for everybody... smoking pleasure 
that only the right combination of the world’s best 


cigarette tobaccos can give you. 


Chesterfields make good friends...they’re milder, 
definitely better-tasting and cooler-smoking. Everybody 


who smokes them likes them. They CC e 


Copyright 1941, Liccetr & Myers Topacco Co. 





